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PREFACE. 


Tue present century is distinguished in the history of the church by in 
numerable agencies of mercy, in the use of which, she proposes to evangelize 
the world. A peculiar feature of the present age has been the strenuous efforts 
employed in all the departments of Zion to augment the number of the heralds 
of the cross. There are few subjects that have called forth more of christian 
energy, than the various associations organized for the education of the rising 
ministry, | 

Theological Institutions, and education societies, have sprung up on every 
hand, and immense sums have been freely contributed to their maintenance. 
No thoughtful man can deny the vast importance of Christian Theology, or 
depreciate the incalculable importance of proper education to qualify a man for 
the labors of the ministry. Nor can any one, acquainted with the present state 
of the literary world, hesitate to admit that there are peculiar facilities at 
present, to assist in the acquirement of Theological knowledge. 

Yet notwithstanding all these advantages there is still something wanted. 
While large and magnificent Colleges and Universities have been erected, and 
able professors provided, where many receive the instruction and qualifications 
necessary to fill the pulpits in our large and populous cities, means and ways 
are much needed to educate pious young men to supply the thousands and tens 
of thousands of the destitute churches in the extensive west. Men who have 
no means or opportunity of getting an education in the former institutions. 
A few such minor Institutions have existed, and have been crowned with great 
success and usefulness, such as the Missionary Institution at Gosport, England, 
under the tuition of the late Dr. Bogue; that of Dr. Staughton, Philadelphia, 
Dr. Beecher of Cincinnati, &c. 

Many of our ministers, in different denominations, might educate one or more 
of such pious young men, by aiding them a few hours every day, and few of 
our churches but would support them during the time of their education, and 
the young men might be very useful in the Sunday School, visiting the sick, 
&c. There is yet another difficulty, viz: suitable books for the education of 
such persons. Although there are many excellent works on Theology, Divine 
Revelation, Biblical Criticism, Religious Dispensations, Church History, Jewish 
Antiquities, Sacred Geography, Composition of Sermons and Pastoral Office ; 
yet many of these students have not the means of procuring them ; but all these 
subjects are comprised in the present work. 

_ By these Lectures, composed by.Dr. Bogue, he himself educated, without 
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any assistant teacher, more than four hundred ministers, some of whom are 
yet alive, viz: Dr. George Bennett, of London, John Angel James, of Birming- 
ham, &c., and others have entered their rest, such as Dr. Morrison, who trans- 
lated the whole Bible into the Chinese language; Missionaries De Granges, 
Crane, &c. 

Dr. Bogue was a great man; a master in Israel, and ee in the Scriptures. 
To learning of rare application he made no pretensions, and his intimate 
friend records that he always regretted when any of his students gave them- 
selves to pursuits, where, asthe French proverb says “the gains will not pay 
for the candle,” and where the philosopher and the scholar threaten to swallow 
up the pastor and the divine. 

For the inspired Scriptures, says his biographer, he entertained a deference 
the most profound. While others have been ambitious of studying under 
Philosophers and Metaphysicians, Prophets and Apostles were enough for him. 
He saw in the Bible the ne plus ultra of Theology, and never forgot how vain 
were all attempts to overleap their bounds. To Theology, the proper study of 
a preacher, he gave his days and nights, and deeply studied the folios and. 
quartos, in the Latin language, written by the divines of other ages, and 
countries of Europe. 

Dr. Bennett, in speaking of Dr. Bogue, as a Theological instructor says, 
“Latin was regarded as the key to Greek and Hebrew, and to those invalua- 
ble works which are inaccessible without the aid of the Roman tongue. Nor 
was the elegant and copious language of Greece valued except for the sake of 
the New Testament, which should be read in the original by every minister 
whom Providence has furnished with the means. Hebrew being leit to the 
last year, was not pursued to that extent which its importance demands. But 
Theology was the Alpha and Omega at the Seminary at Gosport, and for that 
purpose Dr. Bogue had composed, with great care, the following Lectures, 
which are remarkably simple, although they contain the result of much learned 
reading and close thinking. They are level to the understanding of all who 
possess the indispensable pre-requisites for the ministry—good sense, genuine 
piety, and a respectable acquaintance with the Bible. 

I exceedingly rejoice that these admirable guides to English Theology are 
at length to be placed into the hands of our students and ministers. A better 
service was never rendered to the church by my venerable and revered father 
in the ministry, and I entertain no doubt that these Lectures will be henceforth 
regarded among the best and safest aids to an intimate acquaintance with the 
great truths of revelation. 

My venerable and much beloved brother Frey, who has himself been, for 
four years, one of Dr. Bogue’s students, has carried these Lectures with him for 
many years, and has now performed a valuable service to the cause of Christ 
in publishing them, opening an inexhaustible treasure which has hitherto been 
locked up to the public at large. We would earnestly recommend to the 
warm, rich, and liberal friends of ministerial education, to present a copy of 
them to individual indigent students of Divinity. 

J.0.C. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THe ancient and useful adage ‘“‘ judge not by outward appearance,” is pe- 
culiarly applicable to this work. To know its real value and excellence, it 
must be used in the manner prescribed below. The origin of these Lectures 
has been hinted at before. Soon after the formation of the London Missionary 
Society in 1795, the Missionary Seminary at Gosport was established, and Dr. 
Bogue was appointed sole instructor of the Institution. No edifice was erected, 
but the students resided in different families, and met daily for recitation at the 
vestry adjoining the meeting house. For the use of the students, Dr. Bogue, 
in a most laborious and judicious manner, composed this course of Lectures on 
Theology, Divine Revelation, Biblical Criticism, Dispensations of Religion, 
Church History, Jewish Antiquities, Sacred Geography, Composition of Ser- 
mons, and on the Pastoral Office. 

Dr. Bogue did not instruct orally, but each student copied his Lectures, read 
the books referred to at the close of each, and made such extracts as were 
illustrative of the subject. After one, two, or three days, according to the im- 
portance of the Lecture, the students read it tothe Dr., and he frequently stopped 
them, proposing questions by which he could discover their industry and 
judgment; whether they had a proper understanding of the subject, whether 
they had read the books, whether they had made extracts, and whether 
they were to the purpose. 

Between each particular, Dr. Bogue left a blank of one or two inches, ac- 
cording to the importance of the particular, which was designed to be filled up 
by the students by way of illustration. But in publishing these Lectures, no 
space is left, as otherwise the work would have been swelled out into many 
volumes. 

The reader is therefore directed to supply this omission by havinga “ blank 
common place book,” to be filled with extracts of thoughts he may meet with, 
illustrative of any subject in these Lectures. This book to have two narrow 
columns on the left side of each page, with the caption “No,” over the first, 
and “ Page” over the second, the No, referring to the extract, the Page, to the 
Lecture, and in the Lectures after the particulars to which the extract belongs» 
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put the number of the extract ; per example. The reader makes the following 
extract: “Theology literally signifies a discourse concerning God. It may be 
defined, the science which treats of God, his nature, his attributes, his counsels, 
his works.” Suppose this to be the first extract, you will put the figure one 
under the caption “No,” and the number thirteen under “ Page,” referring to 
the page in the Lecture, and in the Lecture, page thirteen, after the word “‘ Theo- 
logy. Its meaning,” put the figure one, referring to the extract, not forgetting 
to put after the extract the book where it is taken from, as per example, at the 
close of the above extract put ‘Dr. John Dick’s Theology, Vol. I, page 8.” 

By this means nothing valuable will be lost, and by the number in the Lec- 
ture, he will know where to find something valuable, and by which, in the course 
of time, by diligence and perseverance, the reader will easily find suitable 
matter on any subject he wishes to investigate. 

A copious index of subjects is added, and a catalogue of all the books re- 
ferred toin the Lectures, as a useful guide in the purchase of books. 

It is hoped that this work will be of incalculable benefit to every minister of 
the Gospel; more so to those who have not enjoyed a Theological education, 
and most of all to candidates for the sacred office of the ministry of the 
word. It may also be of great use to pious christians.* 

That the blessing of the great Head of the Church may rest upon it is the 


sincere wish of the 
EDITOR. 
New York, Oct. 1848. 


*The following Lectures are faithfully copied from the original. The Editor has made no 
alteration, even in those on Baptism, although he radically differs, on this subject, from his ever 
revered and esteemed Tutor 
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THEOLOGICAL LECTURES. 


LECTURE I. 


THE END AND DESIGN OF THEOLOGY 

I. The name. Theology. | 

1. Its meaning. Rather a discourse concerning God than 
From God. 

2. Its Origin. 


1. How used among ancient heathens? 2. By the fathers in the primi. 
tive church? 3. By modern writers. 


IT. Common Divisions in Theology. 
1. From the persons who view it. 
1. Archetypal. 2. Ectypal. 
2. From its sources. 
1. Natural, Ps. 19: 1, 2. 2. Revealed. 
3. From its different parts. 
1. Dogmatical. 2. Practical. 
4, From its different uses. 


1. Polemical. 2. Exegetical. 3. Homelitical. 4. Arcetical. 5. Mys- 
tical. ; 


5. From its different forms. 
1. Systematic. 2. Scientific. 3. Scholastic. 4. Federal. 
III. The end of Theology. 
A. That God may be glorified. 
-1. What is meant by the Glory of God? Ps. 8: 1, 57: 5, 
108 215: 
1. His internal glory. 2. His external glory. 
2. How God is glorified. 
First. From what he communicates. 
1. By displaying his glory in bringing creatures into exist- 
ences, 
2. In preserving, supporting and governing them. 


3. In communicating his fullness to them. 
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‘Second. From the influence that these communications 
have upon his creatures. 

1. When the displays of his glory are seen, known and un- 
derstood. 

2. When they are acknowledged and celebrated. Ps. 50: 
DO we 2O 41 

3. When proper returns of gratitude are made to him. John 
aS ek 

4. When they influence intelligent creatures to be wholly 
devoted to God. 1 Cor. 6: 20. 

5. When they are brought into close union with God in the 
full enjoyment of him. 

6. When wilfully obstinate transgressors, who refuse to glo- 
rify God in the way just mentioned, are punished in a manner 
suitable to God’s nature and their demerit. 

7. The glorifying of God in these respects must, from the 
nature of things, be the highest end of Theology. 

B. The second end of Theology is the salvation of men. 
Theology shows, 

1. Wherein man’s happiness consists. 

2. How it is to be obtained. 

3. How he may be delivered from those things that are in 
the way of his happiness. 

4. How man’s happiness 1s consistent with the divine glory, - 


and subservient to it. 
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LECTURE II. 


THE SOURCES OF THEOLOGY. 


First. Of Natural Religion. 

I. Of the faculty in man which explores the sources of Theology. 

1. What reason is. 

2. What reason was in man in a state of innocence. 

3. What reason is in man while in a state of depravity. 

4, What reason is man now capable of as enlightened from 
above. 
5. What reason can do in allif rightly used. 

6. What is the province of reason in regard to natural reli- 
gion. 

II. The materials from which reason derwes the principle of 
natural religion. 

1. Creation. 


1. WhatitteachesusofGod. 2. Whatitteachesusof man. 3. What 
is the use and office of reason in regard to this source. 


2. Providence. 


1. What it teaches us of God. 2. What it teaches us of man. 3. The 
office of reason here. 


3. The insufficiency of these works to bring man to salva- 
tion. 


1. They show God to be angry, but not how to be reconciled. 2. They 
point out no method for the renovation of man. 3. They lay no 
foundation for peace and comfort. 4. They give no distinct views of 
a state of felicity. 5. They do not mark out the path that will lead 
man to blessedness. 


Second, Of Revealed Religion. 

I. Of the written Word of God. 

1. The necessity of revelation. 

2. The evidences of revelation. 

3. The different kinds of revelation and inspiration before 
and after Moses. 

4, The contents of revelation. 


5. The uses of revelation. 
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6. The character and qualities of those who were the instru. 
ments of divine revelation. 
7. The use and office of reason in regard to the Sacred Scrip- 


tures. 


1. To consider and examine its evidences. 2. To follow just rules of in- 
terpretation. A. As to doctrine. B. As to duties. C. As to ordi- 
nances. 3. To receive what the Scriptures contain. 4. To submit 
to what is above its comprehension. 5. To deduce proper inferences 
from the Sacred Scriptures. 


Il. Of Traditions. 

1. What tradition is. 

2. The time when tradition was the method of conveying 
revelation. 

3. The suitableness of it to the time. 


4, The duration of it. 
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5. The defects and disadvantages of tradition. 

Query. What are we to think of modern traditions in the 
church of Rome, and among the Jewish Rabbins ? 

III. Of Symbolical Books, Creeds, Confessions of Faith, Arti- 
cles of Religion, and Decrees of Council, 

1, The nature of them. 

2, Their design. 

3. Their authority. 

4, The abuse of them. 


5. The use of reason in regard of them. 
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LECTURE IL. 


‘PROPER DISPOSITIONS . REQUIRED. 


I. Previous Qualifications. Two things supposed : 

1, Good natural abilities. 2. Unfeigned piety. 

IT, Dispositions with which the study of Theology should be car- 
ried on. Where these two, as radical dispositions, are found, 
versons may begin the study, in amie at the following things 
are necessary to success. 

1. Love of the Truth. 2. Docility or ah balesdon 
. Application of mind. 4. Perseverance. : 
. Patience. 6. Method. 
- Modesty. 8. Humility. 


. Reverence for the Sacred Scriptures. » 
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10. Devout temper. 
Ill. Things which should always be found in Students of oe 


ology, and which they should keep constantly in view. 
r. Zeal for the glory of God and the kingdom of the Re- 


deemer. 
2. The most ardent benevolence to the whole family of man. 


3. Improvement of their knowledge for their own salvation. 


4,’ Exemplary sanctity of life. 


1. Close imitation of the life of Christ. 2. Much prudence. 3. Gravity 
and dignity of deportment. 4. Conversation suitable and proper to 
their character. 5. Conduct blameless andexemplary. 6. Forward- 
ness to every thing that is good. 
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LECTURE IV. 


THE BEING OF. GOD. 


This is the foundation of all religion. The following argu- 
ments afford a satisfactory proof of the existence of God. 

I. Unwwersal Consent. | 

1. Of all ages, ancient and modern. 

2. Of nations in all parts of the world. 

3. Of people in all states of society. 

1. Civilized. 2. Barbarians. - 

Query. 1. If there be any exception who are they that deny 
it? 

2. On what foundation is universal consent built 2 

IT. The existence of the Creature proves the existence of God 
the Creator. Heb. 3: 4. 

III. The beauty, order and harmony of the Works of Nature. 
Ps. 19.1... Jer. 10: 12. Rom, 1: 20. : 

Proof of design and of goodness in all. Sight of a city—a 
house—a watch—a picture. ; 

The whole fabric viewed together, or in its parts. Ps. 148. 

1. In the heavenly bodies. Number. Regularity. Position. 

2. The earth and terrestial bodies and objects. Isa. 45: 18. 

Use of different parts of inanimate nature. Vegetables. 
Animals. Especially in the bodies of men. Ps. 139: 14. 
Above all, in the soul. 

IV. Preservation of the world. | 

1. The continued support of all things. Ps. 36: 6, 136: 25. 
. Continuance of all orders of creatures. 7 
. The proportion of useful and noxious plants and animals. 


. Proportion of different sexes. 
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. Continuance and proportion of different seasons. 
V. The view of Final Causes. This ts evident. 


1. From the order of the Planets. 
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2. From vegetables. 

3. From the brute creation. 

4, From the body of man. 

The different parts performing their different offices. 

5. From the different looks, voices, handwritings. — | 

VI. The frame of human nature. | 

1. The component parts of man. Body. Soul. Faculties. 

2. His desires and pursuits. | 

3. The voice of conscience. Exod. 9: 27. Dan. 5: 6. 
Acts BA 255° Rom 2 16% ei) 

VII. Some things that have occurred inthe history of the World. 
These though not of equal weight with what has been already ad- 
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duced, yet deserve to be mentioned. 
1. Remarkable judgments on the wicked. 
1. From profane history. 2. From Sacred Scripture history. 
. Remarkable deliverance of the righteous. 
. Performance of very heroic actions. 
- Miracles. 


. Prophecies, Isa. 41: 23, 46: 10. 


1. Of the Sybiline Books. 2. Oracles of Delphos. 3. Prophecies in 
Sacred Scripture. 


VIII. Of Atheism. 
Some have doubted whether there was such. 
1. The systems of some ancient philosophers, naturally led 


to Atheism, and made no mention of the being of a God, and 
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did not suppose his existence or interference. 
2. Some have professed themselves such in ancient and 


modern times. 
3. Some have endeavored to propagate Atheism. 


4. Some have died for Atheism. 

Query. From what cause have men professed themselves 
Atheists ? 

1. Internal causes. 


2. External causes. 
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IMPROVEMENT. 
See the folly of Atheism. Ps. 14: 1. © 


Endeavor to know God. 

We should love him. 

We should worship and obey him. 
We shotild submit to him. 
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LECTURE V. 


OF THE NAMES OF GOD. 


I. In the old Testament.’ 
1. Elohim. pride. God. A plural word. Its signification. 


1. The most common interpretation is, that it is derived from a word that 
signifies to swear or curse. 728 ‘See Parkhurst. 2. Others would 
derive it from an Arabic word that signified to worship. Gill. 

; | 3. Others derive it from a ‘word that signifies ‘Mighty Judge.” This 

f word is sometimes applied to creatures. ‘To Angels. Heb. 1: 6. 
Comp. Ps.97: 7. ToMen. Exod. 4:16. To Magistrates. Ps. 82: 
6. ‘There is however always something added to show that the word 
is improperly used when applied to anything but God. 


Query. As this word is plural is there any degree of weight 
due the judgment of those who think it a proof of the Trinity ? 
Or to Le Clerk’s opinion, that the word is derived from the 
heathen, who believed in a plurality of Gods ? > 

Answer. When we have such abundant proofs of the Trinity, 
it is not well to press such an argument. See the Editor’s 
“Joseph and Benjamin,” vol. II. p. 130. | 


2. Ail. Sy God. 


1. Some think it a confraction of Elohim. Dan. 11: 36. 2. In Matt. 

' 27:-46, it is left untranslated. ON 3. Junius and Tremelius ren- 
dered it ‘‘ Deus fortis,” the strong God. 4. It is used in the end of 
proper names. E. G. Daniel. 98°27 


3. Elyon, jy Most High. Gen. 14: 18-22. 
_ 4. Jehovah. niny Lord. . Isa. 42: 8. 


1. It means, according to some, self-existence, dependence. 2. Some 
tlink-it is derived from the future of Hayah 1°11 to be, and means 
“ He shall be.” 3. Others think it imports God’s faithfulness in the 
accomplishment of his promises. 4. This name is never given to any 
creature. Isa. 42,8. 5. Yet it is given to one who is spoken of as 
anangel. 6..The Jews dare not pronounce it. They say it is not 
certain’ how it is to be pronounced. They use the word Adony, in- 
stead of it. They say that Christ stole this name (and its pro- 
per pronunciation)’ out of the Temple, and wrought miracles by it. 
It is thought the word Jovis was derived from it. Jehovah is gene- 
rally translated Lord in the English Bible, and put in capitals, LORD. 
“ Joseph and Benjamin,” II. 186. 


5. Adony. ‘atx Lord. 


1. So called, according to some, because Lord of the whole earth. 2. Others 
because he is judge. 
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6. Shaddy. ‘sw rendered ‘‘ Almighty.”? Gen. 17: 1.: 


1. It means all sufficient, in himself and for us. 2. By some “ Nourish- 
er.”. 3. By some “ Destroyer.” 4. By some “ Almighty.” 


7. Lord of Hosts. nixaxy nim I Sam. 13: 11. 


1. Because angels and all that has life are at his command. 2. Inani- 
mate creatures execute his pleasure. 


Tl. In the New Testament, Greek Names. - 

1. Theos. Oe0¢ God. ; | 

2. Kurios.. Kuptog Lord. This answers to Jehovah in the 
Old Test. From Kvpo or Kupog signifies authority, Lord of all. 


The names of God afford both instruction and comfort. 
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LECTURE VI. 
THE Sen OF GOD. 


Having considered the Being of God, now consider his na- 
ture. God is a Spirit. 
Our obligations to the Sacred Scriptures are great. Known 


in part, in part incomprehensible. 


I. What is meant by God being a Spirit ? 

1. A Being from whom all material qualities are rantoven 

No body nor any part of matter. This isa negative defini- 
tion. Thus Jesus Christ speaks: We hardly know more. We 
can better understand what God is not, than what he is. 

Anthrapamorphites made God of the form of man in the 4th 
Century. 

2. Not the “* Anima Mundi,”’ soul of the olds This is an 
unworthy conception, confining God to this world. 

3. But an intelligent thinking being. 

4. The supreme mind of intelligence. | 

The powers of his understanding and will are in an infinite 
degree. He is free from. all imperfections of created spirits, 
both in understanding and affections. Whatever excellencies 
there be in men or Angels, we ascribe them to God in an infi- 
nite degree. 
ID. Proof of the Divine Spirituality. 

1. From declarations of God. John, 4: 24. 
_ 2. From our ideas of God. ; 

He must be the noblest‘and most excellent being. Spirit is 
more excellent than body, therefore God is spirit. 

3. From divine qualities and perfections. I Tim, 1: 17. 

A, Bron the works of God. 

5. From the absurdities of the contrary opinion. 


6. Testimony of wiser heathens. 
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III. Objections to the Spirituality of God. 

1, God is represented in Sacred Scripture as man, having 
eyes, ears, hands, &c. This is an accommodation to our finite 
capacities. Metaphorical allusions not to be explained: lite- 
rally. The eye denotes wisdom, the ear attention, the arm 
power. As the glories of another life are signified to us by the 
pleasures of this; so the nature of God by a gra¢ious conde- ° 
scension to our capacities, is signified to us by a likeness to 
our own. 

2. Visible appearances of God recorded in Scripture. Gen. 
32:30. Deut. 34: 10. Dan. 7: 9. 

IV. Use of the Doctrine. 

1. We ought not to make any image of God, either real or 
symbolical. God forbids them. Deut. 4: 16-19. Isa.40: 18. 
Acts 17: 23. They debase him. They hurt the worshipper. 

2. We ought to deplore the blindness of those who are 
guilty of this sin. The Jews of old. Modern Jews have a | 
great dislike toimages; and sohave Mahometans.. Heathens. 
Rome 1: 26. Church of Rome. Lutherans. 

3.. This doctrine teaches us what conceptions to form of God. 

4, It directs us in our worship to God. John, 4: 24, 

5. It instructs us in the nature of our obedience to God. 

6. It teaches us wherein we are to imitate him. 

7. We learn the nature of the blessedness which we are to 
expect from God. : 
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LECTURE VIL. 


THE ETERNITY OF GOD. 


“Who by searching can find out God.” 
I. What is meant by God’s Eternity ?> 
1. The word sometimes, signifies a limited space. — 


1. To the end of life. ISam.1: 22. 2.-Tothe yearof Jubilee. Exod. 
21:.6: 3. To the end of the Jewish Dispensation. Numb. 10: 8. 
4, To the close of the Abrahamic Covenant. Gen.17: 7,8. 5. To 
the end of the World. Gen. 48: 26. Heb. 3: 6. 


2. Duration that has no end, but hada beginning called 
“Eternity? This is a frequent signification of the word. In 
this sense it is applicable to angels and men ; they had a be- 
ginning, but endure for ever; and is applied to happiness. or 
misery as their portion.: Titus, 1: 2.. Heb. 9: 15. , IT Pet. 
i,t. | | 

3. Eternity, when applied to God, excludes both beginning 
and end. In this sense it is applicable to him alone. Ps. 


907 2. . Isa..44.:. 6. 


1. God was from everlasting. This is applicable to none but God. 
2.. He is to everlasting. Ps. 9, 7, 102: 25-27. I Tim. 6:16. 


II. Proof’s of God’s Eternity. 
_ 1. From the nature of things. 

2. From the ideas we have of God. 

3. From the divine perfections. Eternal in ‘their exercise. 
Ps. 103: 17. ‘Jer. 31: 3. . 

_4. From the declarations of Sacred Scripture. Deut. 33: 27. 
Teast oem Lh “Tim sae 16) 17. 

5. From the works and acts of God, 

Creating man’s soul immortal. Adjudging eternal bappi- 
ness to the righteous and eternal misery to the wicked. He 
who can do these things must be eternal; for nothing can give 
what it has not. | 

6. Some of the heathen had this idea of God. 
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III. Properties of God’s Eternity. 

. Originally eternal. 

. Independently eternal. | 

. Absolutely and perfectly eternal. 


. Necessarily eternal. 
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. Essentially eternal. He is so by nature and essence. 

IV. Difficulties respecting the Eternity of God. — 

1. Of an instantaneous eternity. 

2. Of a successive eternity. 

3. But these difficulties arise not from the being of God, but 
from the nature of eternity and our limited faculties. 

V. Improvement of the Eternity of God. 

1. Lesson of humility. Ps. 39: 5. If God be an eternal 
duration, then Jesus Christ is God.” Col. 1: 17. Heb. 13: 8. 

2. Here is a foundation of trust for the righteous. Deut. 
33: 27. Ps. 90:-1,146: 5,6. Isa. 26: 4, 51: 8. 

3. Hereby the eternal blessedness of the righteous:is secured. 

4. How dreadful is. the displeasure of an eternal God. Jer. 
10: 10. | | 

5. Learn the duration of the misery of the wicked. Matt. 
10: 28. Mark9: 44. Heb. 10+ 31, Rev. 14: 11, 20: 10. 

6. We should diligently mind eternal things. 


1. Consider you are made for an eternal state. 2. Being made for eter- 
nity, enjoyment of possessions cannot make you happy. 
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LECTURE VIII. 


THE IMMUTABILITY OF GOD. 


I. Show wherein the Immutability of God consists. 

1. In regard to his essence. Not affected by anything from 
within, or from without. Exod. 3: 14. Ps. 102: 26, 27... 

2. In his perfections. James, 1: 17. 

His qualities are as invariable as the principle from whence 
they flow. : | 

3. In his purpose. Ps. 38:-11. 

4. In his laws. ; 

- God’s laws are unchangeable. Law of nature immutable. 
Laws of Moses a typical law, destined to last for a limited time, 
until the antitype appeared. The Gospel is an unchangeable 
law. Not one iota of the Gospel changed in 1800 years, nor 
shall till Christ come to judge the world in righteousness. | 

5. In. his promises. Numb.,.23 :-.19.. .Heb. 6:13. 

6. In his threatenings. I[Sam.15: 29. Jer. 4: 28. 

IT. Proofs of the Dwine Immutability. 

1. From the nature of God. 

2. From the blessedness of God. 

3. From the declarations of Sacred Scripture. Dan. 6: 26. 
Matt. 3: 6. 

4. From .reason and the testrmony of heathen. 

ITI. Objections. 

1. God is said to repent and be grieved. 

Answer. God’s purpose was conditional. Gen.6:6. ISam. 
15,2°35.. -Jer..26: 3.. Jonah 3: 10. 

2. Some predictions compared with God’s conduct, discover 
changeableness. II Kings, 20: 1, 5. Isa. 38: 1, 5. Jer. 
18: 7, 8. 

3. Success in prayer considered as a proof of God’s muta- 
bility. 
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IV. Use of the Doctrine. 

1. This attribute of God insures the happiness of the 
righteous. Isa. 54: 10. 

God is unchangeable in his covenant; in his promise ; there- 
fore they shall be accomplished to the people of God. | Un- 
changeable in his love.: John 13: 1. | 

2. It makes the misery of the wicked certain. Gen. 2: 17. 
Exod. 20: 5. Job.9:4. Ps. 7: 11. 

Ds Unchangeableness of divine mercy should encourage sin- 
ners to repent. 

4, The righteous should be unchangeable in God. In imi- 
tation of good. For he is faithful that promised. In obedience. 
Psr7es 3%. -Asaneoere. A Cor1d: 53.78 ep. 1 eaece 

5. Christians learn to bear with patience trials from an im- 
' mnutable God. | | 
6. The greatest misery of a.creature is to be immutable in 


will. Wicked men. Devils. 
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LECTURE IX. 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 


2 


If we saw God it would fill our minds with awe, and we | 
should speak and hear of him with reverence. Israel enjoyed 
this advantage at Sinai. We know he is present with. us, this 
is a doctrine taught us in his word. 

I. Show what is meant by the Omnipresence of ( God. 

It is difficult to speak on this subject from our capacities not 
being equal to it. We cannot distinctly tell the manner of 
God’s presence, but we may venture to say the following 
things : | 

“1. God is present in essence. Jer. 23: 24. 

2. God is present in the immediate and perfect exercise of 
all his perfections. 

3. God is every where present as the preserver and governor 
of the universe. To uphold by energy—to guide and ines sz 
to restrain and assist—to overrule and succeed. 

IT. Proofs of God’s Ommnipresence. 

_1. From the idea of God as.an infinitely perfect being. 

From God’s immutability. If God be where he was not, 


then he must be moving, but God is immutable, therefore can- 


“not change place. 


2. From the works of Creation and Providence. 

3. From the declarations of Scripture. I Kings, 8: 27. Ps. 
WH: 4, 139:°7. Jer..23:24. | Heb: 43.13. - | 

4. From the testimony of some heathens. 

IIL. Difficulties and Objections. 

1. God is said to be in some particular places on earth. 
Gen. 28: 16. Bee : 

2. God is said to be in heaven. Matt. 6. 9. 

3. If God be every where then he is in impure places. 


4, God is said to go from place to place. Gen.11: 5. Heb.3: 3. 
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5. It is beneath the dignity of God to take notice of little 
things. | 

IV. Use of this Doctrine. 

1. God is to be worshipped every where. Matt. 6: 6. John 
4: 23. Acts 7: 47, 48, 17: 24. 

See the folly of Idolatry, I Kings, 20: 28. Of images. Of 
superstition. As Balak, king of Moab; and of saint’s worship. 

2. This doctrine affords a powerful motive to sincerity. 

3. It is full of terror to the wicked. | 

4. It speaks comfort to Christians. In false accusations from 
man. God sees pure innocence and will vindicate it. Many 
instances of this at the last day. In temptations of Satan. In 
afflictions. - Jonah, 2: 2. In every time of need to help. 
II Chron. 16: 9. 

5. It shows the misery of the wicked. 

6. It affords great encouragement to those who are beginning 
to seek after God.. He sees the desire of their hearts. — 
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LECTURE X.. 


THE POWER OF GOD. 


In Ps. 62: 11, the Psalmist speaks of the power of God in 
these remarkable words: “ God has spoken once; twice have! 
heard this ; that power belongs to God.” He then speaks of 
mercy and justice. There is power in both these attributes. 

I. Mention some things in order to explain the nature of divine 
power. | ef 
1. Absolute and ordinate. The former means what God can 
do, the latter what-he will do. | 

2. God’s capacity of power is infinite. 

His acts or exercises of power are regulated by his will. His 
capacity is beyond. conception. Job, 26: 14. God’s works in 
creation are only as the whispering of his power. His power is 
essential, independent, infinite, eternal, irresistible, original, and 
incomprehensible. | 

3. In describing God’s power, we may say he works all that 
he can will, but worketh no more than he doth will. His will 
is the only limit of his power.’ We may say God does whatso- 
ever he will, not whatsoever he can. 

4. God’s power is never exhausted by exertion, never exer- 
cised to the utmost. Isa. 40: 28. | 

5. God’s power acts with infinite ease. He works without 
matter, without a copy, without instruments. 

6. God’s power is regulated by his other perfections. , 

7. It gives energy to all the other perfections of the divine 


nature. 
8. Divine power is more extensive than some other perfec- 


tions. | 
9. Other attributes may leave acreature. Power always con- 
tinues with them. Mercy may leave a man, but power con- 


tinues with him. Wrath may leave a person and give him up 
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_ to love, power abides. Power abides with the blessed in 

heaven, and the condemned in hell. 7 
10. Divine power is eternal. | 
11. It is incommunicable to a creature. 

_ II. Somethings that may be considered as limits to Omnipotence. 
1. God can do nothing contrary to his natural perfections. 
He cannot be sick or die, nor destroy himself. He cannot be 

ignorant. 

2. He can do nothing contrary to his moral perfections. 
Holiness, justice, goodness, and truth. Job,37: 14. Titus, 
1232. wibheb a <u1e: | 
_ 8. He cannot perform impossibilities, or do things that imply 
a contradiction. | ¥ Ws 
4. He can do nothing contrary to his choice or ordination. 
He could not wholly destroy the human race, refuse to send 
his Son into the world, and the Spirit to sanctify men, and bring 
souls to glory, because these are the objects of his choice and 
purpose, and when a purpose is formed, he cannot act contrary 
to it. | 

ITI. Proofs of Diwine Power. | 

1. From our ideas of God as an infinitely perfect being. 

2. From declarations of Scripture. Ps. 62: 11, 147: 5. 

In all the Doxologies of Scripture power is commonly intro- 

duced and ascribed to God. Rev. 4: 11,7: 12. 


3. From the work of creation. Isa. 40: 12, 45:12. Rev. 
4: 11. | 


Power appears in the diversity of creatures. Existence in 
variety of forms. Angels, men, birds, vegetable. Dead matter 
in different articles. Without instruments. A carpenter must — 
have axe, saw, plument, &c. God made all things out of 
nothing. This is truly wonderful. We have some idea of 
nothing and of something, but none of the formation from one 


side to the other. With perfectease. Easier for God to create 
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a world than for us to forma thought. Ps. 33: 6. Isa. 40: 
28. Allat once. Gen. 1: 3. Ps..33 9..0 Hom. 1920, 


4. From the providence of God. Dan. :"34.~"Rev. 19 :°6. 

In supporting all the works of his hands. Job, 26: 7. Pre- 
servation is a continued creation. In making provision for a 
supply of their wants. In miraculous interpositions of his pro- 
vidence. Red Sea. In remarkable judgments. Job, 9: 4. 
IT Kings, 19: 34. In remarkable deliverances. 
_ 5. From redemption. Person redeeming. Persons redeem- 
ed. What enemies to be overcome. What evils removed. 
What blessings purchased. Inability of all creatures for the 
work. | 

6. From the propagation and success of the Gospel. 

Consider the nature of its doctrines—the prejudice of the na- 
tions, both Jews and heathens—the change to be made—the 
instruments to be employed by divine wisdom—and the means 
used. | ; | 

7. From the conversion of sinners, and preservation of saints. 

The work to be done. The enemies to be conquered. Deprav- 
ed principles to be destroyed. Graces to be implanted, Grace to 
be preserved and perfected. Hence Scripture frequently mag- 
nifies divine power in the renovation of sinners. 

8. From the resurrection of the dead, and the awful events of 
the last day. : 
- Calling all the bodies from their graves to judgment. Con- 
suming the world.. Driving the wicked to hell and confining 
them there. Exalting the righteous to heaven. 

9. From the testimony of the heathen. 

IV. Improvement of the doctrine. | 

1. This doctrine teaches all his creatures to demean them- 
selves with reverence and awe. 


2. An omnipotent God is dreadful to the workers of iniquity. 
| 3 
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Unable to resist or flee from him. Job,9: 4. Ps. 90: 11. 
Luke, 12: 5..; Heb, 10, 31. 

3. This doctrine affords encouragement to a transgressor, 
mourning over the depravity of his heart, and seeking delive- 
rance. | 

4, It secures the conservation of the people of God. Ps. 46: 
1... John, 10: 28.) U1 Tim, 1+: 12, 

5. It affords support to Christians under trouble and persecu- 
tons.) Oba edo. 4 PReOde A Eteb. 113533. 

6. It administers comfort when religion is in a low condition. 
Isa. 14: 32,31: 4,41: 10. 

7. It teaches us not tofearman. Ps. 40: 1,2.” Isa. SL syle. 
13. Matt.10: 28. 

8. How wonderful is the patience of God. | 
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LECTURE XI. 


THE OMNISCIENCE OF GOD. | 


£ Specify things concerning the objects of God’s Omniscience. 

1. God knows himself. I Cor. 2: 10. — 

2. God knows all his creatures. I John, Bo. 20: 

He perfectly understands their existence, place, nature, uses, 
designs and duration. | 


1. All inanimate matter. Job, 38: 29,37. Ps.147: 4. Isa. 40: 26. 
2. All living creatures destitute of reason. Job, 38: 41. Ps. 50: 
10. Jonah, 1: 10. Matt. 10: 39. 3. All intelligent creatures. 
Angels, devils, men. Job, 14: 5. His thoughts. I Sam. 16: 7. 
IeChron. 28: 2°9i)):Ps. 139°: 2.° Jeb 2752).107°  Mali/3 116.’ Matt. 

‘5: 28. Amos, 4: 13. Heb. 4: 12.° His words... Matt..12: 36, 
Jude, ver. 15,16. His actions. .Job, 517 434,21. II Kings, 6: 12. 
Bsich6s 80; Broven5 3-21. 9 Meck: 12c044 . Luke, 12: 2. WeCor. 
9°56.. E Time,§ 324, 25. hey 


3. God has knowledge of actual things. 
i. In all past things. Mal. 3: 16. Job, 14: 7. 3 Isa. AV 22. 
Query. What is meant by God’s not remembering past things? 
Fe fe ey the om it ide | é 
All present things. Heb. 4: 13. 3. All future things. This is 
plain from Sacred Scripture. I Kings, 22: 17. IL Kings, 8: 12. 


Isa..41: 21,22. Job,6: 70. Acts,15: 18. From the predictions 


of the Prophets. Dan. 2: 47. From his purposes and decrees. 
Isa. 44: 7. ; 


Objection. How is the foreknowledge of God, consistent with 
liberty of human actions 2 | | 

Answer. God’s foreknowledge i is not the cause. 

4, God knows all possible things. 

When God made the world, all possible worlds in his mind. 

IT. Nature and properties of God’s Ommiscience. 

1. His knowledge is not by degrees, but all at once. 

2. Not superficial but thorough and intimate. 

3. Not general and confused, but clear and distinct. Parti- 
cular knowledge of things. Nothine escapes it. IJohn,1: 5. 

4. Not acquired with difficulty but necessary and arising from 
his nature. - 
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5. Absolutely certain. 6. Perpetual in duration. 

III. Proofs of God’s Omniscience. 

1. All the rest of God’s attributes are nothing without perfect 
knowledge. 

2. God would not be perfectly blessed without perfect know- 
ledge. 

3. From the knowledge given to his creatures. Ps. 94: 10. 

4, From the omnipresence of God. 

5. From the providence of God. 

6. From the character of God as judge of the world. . 

7. From the declarations of the Scriptures. Ps.‘147: 5. 

8. From the testimonies of the heathen. 

IV. Improvement of the doctrine. __ 

1. This doctrine teaches us humility. 

On account of our ignorance and of our guilt. Ps. 90: 8. 
. We-ssee the vanity of idols. | 
. We should live as under the eye of God. Gen. 16: 13. 


. Trust in his providence. 


a OC) 


. We should not be hasty in judging others. Rom. 14: 4. 
6. We see the misery of the wicked as all their ways are 
known of God. Job, 22: 13, 34: 22. - Ezek. 8: 12. 
7. The insufficiency of our own righteousness to justify us. 
There must be a general judgment. Eccl. 12: 14. Rom. 
Peg: -i-CoY, 4.5. Rev20% 19, 
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LECTURE XII. 


THE WISDOM OF GOD. .- 


I. What wisdom is ? It consists 
1. In knowing and. pursuing the best ends. 
2. By the best means. 
3. In the most proper measure and degree. 
4. In the most proper time. Eccl. 8 ik vi 

Query. What is the difference between knowledge, and 
wisdom ? | 

II. God is’ possessed of infinite wisdom. 

1. Its nature. | 


1..It has the best ends in view. Rom. 11: 36. 2. Fittest means. Ezek. 
1: 11. 3. Most propertime. Ezek. 34: 26. 


2. Its properties. 


1. God is wise essentially. 2. God alone is necessarily wise. 3. God 

only wise originally. Job, 11: 12. Isa.40: 14. Rom. 11: 84. 

4. God only is infinitely wise. Job 4: 18. 5. God only is wise 

- universally. 6. God only is perpetually wise. Ps. 33: 11. Prov. 

8: 22. .7. The purposes of God’s wisdom will infallibly be accom- 
plished. Prov. 21: 30. Isa.14: 27) 55: 11. 


III. Proofs of God’s infinite wisdom. 

1. God views all things at once. Self and all creatures. 

2. From the perfection of. God. . 

3. The wisdom that is in the creature is a proof of the infi- 
nite wisdom in God. — 
4, From creation. 


1. In the variety of creatures made as a piece of music in delightful har- 
mony. 2. In the beauty of Creation. 3. Fitness for their different 
uses. Ps. 104: 14. In degree. 4. In the subordination of one 

creature to another. 5. In provision made for supplying the wants 
of his creatures. 6. In the harmony of the whole in promoting the 
general good. ) 


5. From Providence. 


1. In the preservation of the universe and of every kind of creature. 
2. In the government of irrational creatures. 3. In the government 
of rational creatures. 4. In the laws he has given them suited to 
their nature, to their happiness and their duty. 5. In restraining the 

» wickedness of men and taking occasion from it to promote his glory 
and man’s good. 6. In making afflictions means of his people’s 
felicity. 
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6. From redemption. 

7. From God’s conduct ‘Beate his Church. 

8. From the testimony of heathen. 

IV. Improvement of this doctrine. 

1. If God be infinitely wise we should reverence and adore 
him. , 

2. A view of divine wisdom should fill us with humility. 

3. The present state shows the necessity of a public review 
of the divine conduct and of the day of judgment, to convince 
men and show what God is. Jude, verse 15. 

4, As God is infinitely wise, how great is the contempt 
shown him by his creatures. In breaking his laws—despising 
his ° erace—neglecting means—censuring his actions—finding 
fault with his revelation—prescribing conduct to him—distrust- 
ing his word. | 

5. This perfection affords comfort to the sient of God. 

In afflictions. In temptations. I Pet. 2: 9. In delay of 
answer to prayer when evils threaten. Job, 5: 13: | 

6. We should study and admire the wisdom of God in his 
works of creation, providence, redemption and glory. — 

7. Seek for wisdom, true spiritual wisdom from above. Job, 
32: 8. James1: 5. I John, 5: 20. 

8. Submit to God in all things. To his revelation. His 


\ 


precepts and his dispensations of providence. 
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SECOND LECTURE ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. 
WISDOM OF GOD IN REDEMPTION. 
I. The ends of God in redemption. 
1. His own glory. 
2. Man’s salvation. 


II. Difficulties in the way of these ends. 


1. From God. ‘1. His justice. 2. His holiness. 3. His 
faithfulness. : 


\ 


2. From the lawof God. 1. Itsclaims. 2. Itsthreatenings. 
3. Fromman. 1. His guilt. 2. His depravity and averseness to 

God. His misery. | ay 
4, From angels. 


1. They see far into the reasons of divine dispensations and adore God’s 
wisdom in all. 2. If man were saved in a way, where wisdom does 
not appear in honoring God and satisfying his law, their mind would 
be hurt and their esteem of God lessened. 


5. From devils... They would rejoice if man were saved in 
a way that would tarnish the glory of God. __ | 

III. Wisdom is displayed in surmounting these difficulties and 
honoring God and saving man. “a 

1. Wisdom is displayed in the person of the Savior. 
1. He isGod. 2. Heis Man, 3. God and Man in one person. 
2. In his mediatorial acts. Jor 
3. In glorifying the divine perfections. 


1. In displaying God’s holiness. 2. In satisfying God’s justice. 3. In 
honoring God’s faithfulness. 4. In making these acts harmonious 
with divine mercy and love in saving sinners. Ps. 85: 10. 


4, In magnifying the law. 


1. By obeying its commands. 2.' By suffering its penalty to the utmost. 
3. By the regard paid to it in the justification of a sinner. 4. By the 
life of christians as Christ’s rule of life. 5. In the proceeding of the 
last judgment. 


5. In removing the misery of man and obtaining salvation 
for him. 


1. Atonement made for guilt. 2. Spirit to remove his depravity. 3. 
Righteousness to give him atitleto heaven. 4. Possession of heaven 
by the soul at death. 5. Complete happiness or blessedness at the 
Resurrection. 


tJ 
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6. Angels are instructed and made more blessed by the wis- 


dom of God in man’s redemption. 


1. Instructed. Eph. 3: 10. I-Pet. 1: 12. 2. Their blessedness is 
increased by greater knowledge of God. 3. Some think they were 
confirmed in their blessedness thereby. _ 


7. Wisdom in defeating the designs of, satan. 


1. Humbling the proud spirit. 2. Conquering satan by that nature 
which he subdued. 3. Destroying his kingdom. 4. Making every 
saint victorious over him. 5. In final punishment of satan and all 
his host. 


8. Wisdom in the application of redemption. 


What is the manner? Honorable to God's perfections. Safe and 
happy for man. 


9. Wisdom is eminently displayed in heaven. 

IV. Inference. 

1. The blindness of, those who are not struck with the wis- 
dom of God in redemption. 

2. We should diligently study the wisdom of God in redemp- 
tion. 3 | 

3. We should comply with God’s design in redemption. 

4. We should be much employed in celebrating the praises 


of God’s wisdom in redemption. 
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LECTURE XIII. 


THE HOLINESS OF GOD. 


N 


I. What the Holiness of God is ? Wherein it consists. 

1. A perfect freedom from all sin. 

In thought, affection, word or deed. He cannot encourage 
nor will sin.. He cannot command the commission of sin. He 
cannot necessitate man to commitsin. He cannot himself com- 
mit sin. or any impiety. : 

2. A perfect love of goodness and rectitude. 

3. Moral excellence. beauty itself possessed in an infinite 
degree. | | 

IT. Properties of God’s holiness. 

. God is essentially holy. 

. Perfectly holy.” I.Sam. 2:2. 

. Immutably holy. James 1: ef: 

- God is universally holy. Ps. 5:-5. 

. God is perpetually holy. s 
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. God is the fountain of holiness. 

7. Holiness, God esteems his glory. Ps. 89: 35. Isa.6: 3, 
Amos 4: 2. Rev. 4: 8. 

8. Holiness is the glory of all God’s other perfections. 

Query. Wherein does holiness differ from justice ? 

III. Proof of God’s holiness. 

1. From the perfection of the divine nature. 

2. From the blessedness of God. Mark 14: 61. - 

3. From the declarations of Sacred Scripture. Job 6: 10. 
Isa. 40: 25. Hosea, 11: 9. Hab. 1: 12,/3': 3 

4. From the creation of rational beings. Angels and men. 

5. From the constitution of his laws. 


1, Moral law. Rom. 7: 12. It prescribes all good in the highest degree, 
and forbids all evil; is spiritual and extensive. From the precepts 
of the law, from its promises and threatenings. II Cor.7: 1. From 
its rewards and punishments. Heb. 12: 14. 2. Ceremonial law. 
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6. In redemption. 
7. In justification. 
8. In regeneration. 
9. In the blessedness of the saints in heaven, and the misery 
of the wicked in hell. ‘gia ot | 
10. From the testimony of the heathen. 
IV. Objections. 
1. God’s permission of sin. 
2. His concurrence with the creature in the commission of sin. 
3. His proposing objects that lead men to sin. 
V. Improvement. | 
. If God be perfectly holy, how much is he dishonored. 
the idolatry of the heathen. How vile their deities %—by 
unworthy representations of him in the mind. Ps. 50: 21. 
By defacing his image in the soul. Charging the sins on God. 
James, 1:13. In thinking the law too hard. 
2. We learn the misery of sinners. Ps. 11: 5, 6. 
3. The need of a satisfaction for sin. 
4. The necessity of regeneration. 
5. Here is comfort to every holy soul. 
God loves holiness, will reward it openly, will perfect it when 
begun. | 
6. Imitate the holiness of God. 
7. Rejoice that in the Son of God we have a perfect pattern 
of holiness in human nature, and from his mediatorial acts, 


grace to imitate him. 
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LECTURE XIV. 


THE JUSTICE OF GOD... 


Awful attribute of the Most High. 

I. Wherein justice consists. 

1. Commutative justice. 

2. Distributive justice as displayed in rewards and punish- 
ments. | | 

3. Justice consists in rendering to every one what is dueand 
fit. 
Not withholding just rights. Awarding deserved punish- 
ments. : . 

4, Impartiality in justice. 

IT. Explain the nature and properties of God?s justice. 

1. Nature of God’s justice. He renders to every one what 
is due. 


1.. What is due to himself. His right is supreme and chiefly to be con- 
sidered. Unalienable. 2. What is due to his creatures. Rey. 22: 
12. In a way of reward, remunerative justice. Rom. 2: 5-7. Ina 
way of punishment. ‘Punitive or vindicative justice. Rom. 2: 8-9. 

- 3. Impartially as to persons. Col. 3: 25. 4. And in respect of 
things, degree of good or evil, in actions attended to. Dan. 12: 3. 
Dake, 12+7).47«, {1 Cor: 15,2 4.15 


2. Properties of God’s justice. 


1. Essentially just: 2. Perfectly just. Ps. 92: 15. 3. Perpetually 
just. James 1: 13. 4. Universally just. To all persons and all 
things. 5. The justice of God is infinitely removed from all passion 
or revenge; it is a calm decision of perfect rectitude. 


III. Proofs of God’s justice. 
1. From the nature of God. 
2. From the declarations of Sacred Scripture. Ps. 97: 1. 
GALOVs Dut! D 
3. From dispensations in providence. 
In the fall; the deluge; Sodom and Gomorrah; destruction 
of the Canaanites ; miseries brought on the Jews; particular 


judgments. 
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4. Redemption of sinners.  Sufferings and death of Christ. 

In the application of redemption. | : 
5. In the eternal misery of the wicked. Luke, 12: 48. 

6. In the blessedness of the righteous. II Thess. 1: 6, 7. 

As to the rule of God’s justice, the Gospel. As to the per- 
sons, they are called righteous. As to the degrees of blessed. 
ness. I Cor. 15: 41, 42. | | 

7. Testimony of heathens. Acts 28: 4. 

. &. Light of Nature. Rom. 2: 14, 15, 

IV. Objections to the justice of God. 

1. From the sufferings of the righteous and the prosperity of 
the wicked. Ps. 73: 2, 3. Zech. 13: 9. Dan. 12: 10. 
LPetisl 26090 5 

2. God may, if he please, give up his own rights. 

3. How will you interpret passages which speak of God’s 
being angry. | ? pi 

V. Use of the doctrine. 

1. We hence infer, there is a judgment to come. 

2. Let the wicked tremble at the view of God’s justice. 

3. Prize the satisfaction made by Christ and flee to it. 

4. Christians should serve God with holy fear. I Pet. 4: 14, 
17. 

5. Comfort to christians under persecution or afflictions, from 
a view of God’s justice. 
6. Love the Gospel which saves men inconsistency with this 


most awful perfection of God. 


APPENDIX TO THIS LECTURE. 
JUSTICE OF GOD IN REDEMPTION. 


I. ‘Justice in the purchase of Redemption. 


1. Justice in demanding satisfaction. 
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God would not gratify mercy without honoring justice. 

2. In demanding an adequate satisfaction. 

That this satisfaction was adequate will appear. 


1. From the dignity of the person who was. Mediator. 2. From the 
greatness of his sufferings. 3. From the temper with which the 
sufferings were endured. 


3. Justice in demanding from the Mediator perfect obedience 
to the law. | 

4. Demanding full punishment of sin or enduring all the 
penalty, insisting ‘that the Son, who stood in our place, should 
suffer infinite punishment, not as to duration but degree. 

5. There is more than justice satisfied by Christ’s obedience 
and sufferings. q | 

IT. Justice in the application of Redemption. 

1. In justification. Rom. 3: 24-27. | 

2. In sanctification. Gal. 3: 13, 14. 

3. In elorification. Rom. 6: 23. 

4, Passages of Scripture relating to this subject. 


—_ 


IMPROVEMENT. 


) 


1. See the folly of men’s seeking salvation by the works of 
the law. | 

2. God’s hatred of sin. — 

3. Here is a sure foundation for reconciliation with God and 
peace of conscience. 


4, We see the certain misery of sinners. 
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LECTURE XV. 


THE TRUTH AND FAITHFULNESS OF GOD. 
I. Explain the terms. 


1. What is truth ? 
. Agreement of words with thoughts of the mind, This is 


veracity or ethical truth, opposed to lying and falsehood. 
Agreement of the thoughts of the mind, with the object 
thought of. The other may be without this. This is called 
metaphysical truth opposed to mistake and deceit. 
2, What faithfulness is. Fulfilling his promises and threat- 
enings. 
3. Wherein do Heap two agree and differ ? 
II. Godis true and faithful. 


1. The nature of this. 


1. The words of his mouth always agree with the eet of his heart. 
2. His thoughts are always agreeable to the nature of the objects. 
3. Whatsoever he has spoken shall come to pass. ' 


2. Properties of God’s truth and faithfulness. 


1, He is necessarily true. 2. He is perfectly true. 3..He is originally 
true. 4. Universally true. 5. Perpetually true. 6. Immutably 
true. Mal. 3: 6. 


III. Proof of. God’s truth. 

1. From the perfection of the divine nature. 

2. From the declarations of the sacred Scripture. Num. 
2os 19s, Aosam. 15 3329.) Isa. 252 10am. oes ene 
2. Heb. 6:. 18. 

3. From predictions of sacred Scripture. 

In regard to the Messiah. To ancient Israel, to modern 
Jews. | 

4, From the narration of sacred Scripture. Every descrip- 
tion is true in all its parts. Ps.19: 9. Rom. 2: 2. 

5. From threatening in sacred Scripture. Mark, 16: 16. 
Deluge. Jews. Wicked. 

6. From the promises of sacred Scripture. This is called 


faithfulness. 
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Temporal promises. to the worldin general. Gen. 9: 11. 
Isa. 54: 9. Promises of and to, Christ. To the Church and 
to individual saints. Dan. 7: 9. Matt. 16: 18. Of tempo- 
ral blessings. Ps. 34: 10,372 /3. “Isa. 332° 162. ‘Of spiritual 

blessings. Jer. 32: 36, 37, of eternal Hee James 1: 
12, I John, 2: 25. 

7. From the testimony of heathen. 

IV. Objections. | 

1. From the words of sacred Scripture. Jer. 20: 7. Thou 
hast deceived me. 7 

2. In not executing threatenings in various instances. 

3. In not performing promises as the complaints of the saints 
testify. Pg. O7 748. 

V. Use of the doctrine. | 

1. God is sincere in all he says, and is to be believed in all 
that he says with regard to men. 

2. The infallibility of the sacred Scriptures. 

3. The certain misery of impenitent sinners: Ps. 68: 21. 

4. Great encouragement for sinners to return to dee through 
Christ. 

5. Much comfort to christians under all their distresses, per- 
secutions, pains, doubts, divine desertions. — Ps. 89: 33. Phil. 


£26. 2 3. Pet, 4:.19. 
6. Let us imitate God in the observings of truth and shun- 


ning of falsehood. 
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LECTURE XVI. 


THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 


I, Explain wherein the goodness of God consists. 
1. Its nature. 


1. Sometimes goodness includes all the moral_perfections of the divine 
nature. . Holiness, rectitude. 2. Goodness means beneficence, or 
doing good. ‘This is the meaning of goodness here, as a distinct per- - 
fection of the divine nature. Ps. 119: 68. 3. Goodness is some- 
thing more than righteousness. Rom. 5: 7. 4. Goodness in God is 
the same asin man only in an infinitely higher degree. 


2. Properties of God’s goodness. 


1. God is essentially good. 2. Necessarily good. 3. Infinitely good. 
4. Eternally and perpetually good. 5. Immutably good. °6. The 
fountain of goodness. Ps. 119: 68, 33: 5. James,1: 17. Jer. 
2: 13. 7. God takes pleasure’in doing good. 8. God is good toall 
proper objects. Ps. 145: 9. 


II. Proof of God’s goodness. 

1. From the perfection of the divine nature. 

2. From the goodness that is in the creatures. 

3. From passages of sacred Scripture. Ps. 86: 5, 104: 24. 
Ex. 34: 6. ; 


A. From creation. 


5. From providence. Supples for the wants of the brute 
creation. .Ps. 104; 27, 145: 15, 147: 9...Matt. 6: 26. 

6. From redemption. | 

7. From the glory of heaven. Ps. 31: 19. 

8. From the testimony of the heathen. 

III. Objections against God’s goodness. 

1. From the entrance of sin into the world. 

2. From the distress of the human race. 

3. From the afflictions of the righteous. 

4. From the eternal misery of the wicked. 

IV. Use and improvement of the doctrine. 

1. Léarn what a heinous sin it is to abuse the divine good _ 
ness. Eccl. 8: 10. Rom. 2242 Deut. 29:2.19. 


2. Encouragement to sinners to repent. Rom. 2> 4, 
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How dreadful the misery of those who perish by despising 


divine goodness. 
4, Bless God for his goodness. 


5. Be influenced thereby to love and serve him. Hos.3: 5. 


oe 


Imitate God’s goodness. 


7. What a firm foundation is heie laid for his people to trust 


in him at all times. 


5. 
6. 
Fi 
8. 


Re PW DOH 


APPENDIX TO THE PRECEDING LECTURE. 


THE GOODNESS OF GOD IN REDEMPTION. 


. Wherein Dwine goodness appears in Redemption. 
. In the contrivance of the plan of redemption. 

. In the person chosen to be the Redeemer. 

. In his sufferings and death. 


. In his exaltation as a reward of his sufferings. Phil. 2: 


In the conversion of sinners. 
In the appointment of the ordinances of the Gospel. 
In the dealings of God with his people here. Rom, 8: 28. 


In the constitution of the Gospel covenant. 


Condescending to make such acovenant. In its nature. 


Its promises. In its way of entering intoit. In theend it has 


in view. In the method used to bring men into it. 


ib 


In the everlasting happiness of the redeemed in heaven. 


II. Properties of God’s goodness in Redemption. 


aon fF WwW NH 


. Divine goodness is the spring of it. 

. It is perfectly free. 

. Infinitely great. 

. Transcendantly excellent. 

. Suited to the purposes for which it was intended. 


. Very extensive. 


III. Considerations whereby the Divine goodness is enhanced. 
4 


a 
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1. Consider the persons engaged in the work. The Father 
by his grace, forms the plan of redemption. The Son by his 
merit purchased it. The Holy Spirit, by his efficacy applies it. 

2. The persons redeemed. Sinful. Miserable. Unworthy 
and helpless creatures. 

3. The high dignity to which they are raised. . 

4, In surmounting such great difficulties. Justice. Law. 
Satan. 

5. In the manner in which the whole is accomplished. 

IV. Divine goodness in Redemption, compared with other dis- 
plays of wt, shines with superior lustre. 

1. It exceeds that in creation. In regard to the difficulty of 
accomplishing it. In regard to its expense. In regard to the 
power exerted. In regard to the glory of the Savior, and those 
that are saved. In regard to the glory that redounds to God. 

2. Superior to the goodness expressed to holy angels. 

3. Superior to the goodness expressed to fallen angels. 

4, Greater goodness than seemed proper to be asked for. 

5. By this redemption we are advanced to a more excellent 
condition than Adam was in innocence. 

6. In redemption God gave the greatest gift he could bestow. 
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LECTURE XVIL. 


THE PATIENCE OF GOD. 


I. Show wherein God’s patience consists. 


1. Its nature. 


1. Itis a branch of God’s goodness. 2. The objects of it are guilty per- 
sons. 3. Patience consists in bearing with sinners for a season, and 
not inflicting the punishment as soon as guilt is contracted which 
merits it. 


2. Properties. 


1. Itis united with power. 2. It is united with holiness and hatred of 
sin. 3. It isinfinite in degree. 4. It will have anend. 5. The ex- 
ercise of it has reference to the death of Christ. Rom. 3: 25, 
6. The claims of justice are not defected by the exercise of God’s 
patience. | 


IT. Proofs and displays of God’s patience. 

1. In bearing with sinners. 

Long suffering to the old world. To the people of Canaan.. 
Sodom. Jews. Ps: 95: 10. Acts, 13: 18. Long suffering 
to the Gentiles. Rom.1: 29,32. Acts,17: 30. Long suffer- 
ing to all nations in everyage. 

2. In continuing to bestow numberless blessings on them. 

Thus with Israel, when they murmured, he made them a 
passage through the Red Sea. Exod. 14: 11. In the wilder- 
ness. Exod. 34: 10. See Ps. 73. 

3. In giving them warning of judgments, which he will inflict 
on them, if they continue in sin. Old world 120 years. 

4, Inflicting punishment with regret.. Ps. 81: 13. Isa. 1: 
24, Lam.3:'23.' “Hosea; il» 8. 

Expresses grief when going to destroy. The old world. 
Gen. 6: 6. Ps. 78: 38. Hosea,6: 4,5. Recals at times, as 
a person does a servant when sent on an unwilling message. 
Abraham interceding for Sodom. Christ weeping over Jeru- 
salem. Luke,19: 41. Ps. 81: 13. 

5. In often moderating the punishment and inflicting it by 
degrees. Ps. 78: 38. Isa. 27: 7. Ezra, 9: 13. 
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6. The greatness of God’s patience 1s displayed in the united 
view of these and other circumstances. Exod. 34: 8,9. 

ITI. The ends of God’s patience. 

1. To display the goodness of his nature. 

2. To give notice that he is willing to be reconciled. Isa. 
30:18., .Acts, 14:17: 

3. To lead sinners to repentance. Rom.2:4. II Pet. 3: 15. 

4, For the propagation of the human race from age to age. 
But for the patience of God, his end in creation would have 
been lost. Isa. 45: 18. 

5. That his church may be supplied with members from 
among descendants of the workers of iniquity. 

Jeroboam for the sake of Abijah. I King, 14: 13. Ahaz 
- for the sake of Hezekiah. Isa. 65: 8. 

6. For the sake of his own people with whom the wicked are 
mingled and connected. 

7. That the equity and glory of his justice may shine forth 
more illustriously in the punishment of the wicked at last, 
Rom, ,9: 22.2.) 11, Cor: 2.2.15. 

IV. Use of the doctrine. 

1. How wonderful is God’s patience. 

2. How grossly is it abused. 

3. Patience abused will have an end, and will be succeeded 
by dreadful wrath. Ezek. 24: 13. Luke,19: 43. 

4. Improve God’s patience. 

0. Christians meditate much on God’s patience. 


6. Imitate it in your conduct towards God and man. — 
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LECTURE XVIII. 


THE MERCY AND GRACE OF GOD. 


First. Of the mercy of God. 
I, Examine the nature and properties of God’s mercy. 
1. Its nature. 


1. Mercy is a stream from the fountain of divine goodness. 2. The ob- 
jects of it are miserable sinners exposed by sin to misery. 3. Mercy 
consists in not inflicting deserved evil, or in conferring undeserved 
benefits. 


2. Its properties. 


1. It is infinite in degree. Like an Ocean without banks or bottom. 
2. Everlasting in its spring and effects. Ps. 103: 17. 3. Perfectly 
consistent with the claims of justice. 4. The exercise of it has a re- 
ference to the death of Christ.. Eph. 2: 7. 


II. Proofs and displays of God’s mercy. 
1. Mercy in providence in regard to the body and present 
state. 
1. In sparing the human race after the fall. 2. In providing supply for 
bodily wants. 3. In bestowing great temporal benefits on remark- 
able sinners. Luke, 6: 35. Matt.5: 45. 4. In averting for a 


time deserved judgment on account of some kind of repentance and 
reformation in the wicked. Ahab. Ninevah. 


2. Mercy in regard to the soul. 


1. In the gift of Jesus Christ. Isa. 55: 3. Luke, 1: 72. 2. In the 
covenant of Grace. Ps. 136: 23. Its promises. Threatenings. 
Manner of entering into it. Law. 3. In the unlimited invitations 
given to sinners to repent and turn:to God through Christ. Isa. 
Se Te Matt oul 3 2S80e london 6. 23 fea’ Catusdes, even eeawal 7: 
4. In the conversion of sinners, even the greatest. Luke, 15: 20. 
TTim. 1: 13. [Pet.1: 3. 5. In bearing with their infirmities and 
sins after they have been brought to God. 6. In subduing the ene- 
mies of his people. 7. In bringing them safe to heaven. I Tim. 1: 
12. Jude, ver. 21. 


Secondly. Of the grace of God. 

I. What the grace of God is. 

1. The objects of it are undeserving ; more extensive in its 
objects than mercy. 

2. Grace consists in bestowing favor on them. 

3. From its name. Free in the disposal of its favors. Rom. 
3: 24. 
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4. It is distinguishing between men and devils, between some 
men and others. 

5. It is the source of all benefits received by man. 

II. Proofs and displays of God’s grace. 

1. In conferring temporal favors. ' 

2. In the covenant of redemption. 

3. In God sending his Son into the world to save sinners. 
Heb. 2: 9. | 

4. In the operations of the spirit in our souls. 

Common grace, what is bestowed before conversion. Special 
grace. Sufficient grace. Efficacious grace, or effectual. Re- 
straining grace. Preparing grace. Preventing grace. Re- 
newing or converting grace. Enlightening grace. Directing. 
Strengthening. Supporting. Comforting. Quickening and 
reviving, and co-operating grace. 

5. Displays of grace in the application of redemption. 


1. In the Holy Ghost condescending to dwell in the soul. 2. Jesus 
Christ applying his blood to the soul, and clothing it with his mght- 
~eousness. Rom. 3: 24. Tit. 3: 7. 3. In the adoption of sinful 
men to be sons of the living God. Eph.1. 3. 4. In bestowing on 
them a title to heaven. 5. In the many spiritual favors conferred on 
the people of God from adoption till death. 6. In receiving the soul 
into heaven at death. 7. In the glory which shall be bestowed on 
the saints at the last day. Zech. 4: 7. Eph. 1: 6. 


— 
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LECTURE XIX. 


OF THE LOVE OF GOD. 


I, Nature and properties of his love. 
1. Nature. 


1. Common love. 2. Special leve. 3. Love of goodwill. 4. Love of 
complacency. 


2. Properties. 


1. Takes its rise from the goodness of the divine nature. It is like the 
river mentioned. Rev. 22: 1. I John, 4: 10,19. 2. It is infinitely 
great. Cant: 8: 6,7. Jer. 31: 20.. Rom. 5: 5; 8. II Cor. 5: 
18. II Pet.1: 4. 3. Itisimmutable. John 10; 28. 4. Everlast- 
ing. Isa. 54: 10. Jer. 31: 3. Bond of union like that between 
Fatherand Son. Ps. 89: 33. John, 13: 1, 17: 21. Rom.8: 38, 39. 
5. Free and sovereign. 6. God loves all holy beings with love of 
complacency according to their excellencies. Hence self best. 7. 
All God’s perfections may be considered as different modifications of 
his love. lJohn, 4: 8. — 


II. Proofs and displays of God’s love. 
1. In entering into a covenant of grace immediately after the 
fall. | 


2. In the methods which he continued to employ for the sal- 


; 


vation of men till the coming of Christ. 

3. In the gift of Christ. John,3: 16. Titus,3: 4. I John, 
4: 9, 

4. In the constitution of the covenant of Grace. In.its pro- 
mises. Its threatenings. In the way of entrance into it. In its 
invitations. 

5. In bringing guilty creatures into a saved relation to him- 
self through faith in Christ. Isa.38: 17. Jer.31: 3. Eph. 
fe7. se John, 3.: 1: 

6. In keeping his people in a state of grace. 

7. In bestowing upon them so many and so valuable bless- 
ings during their continuance in life. 

8. In ordering the dispensations of his providence and in 
such a way as most extends his glory. 

9. In preparing for them a state of eternal glory hereafter. 
Rom. 6: 23. 
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10. In receiving them to it at death and raising the body from 
the grave at the last day. 

III. Improvement of this love. 

1. Gur souls should adore God for it. 

This was much the employment of holy men in sacred Scrip- 
ture. Eph. 3: 17. : 

2. Meditate much on God’s love. Eph. 3: 15, 17. 

3. Seek to feel its saving efficacy. 


4. Make suitable returns to God for his love. I Cor.6: 20. 
Tiorape 14. 


5. Trust in God’s love under every trial. 


6. Look forward to the full enjoyment of his love in heaven. 
7. How dreadful must God’s hatred be? Ps. 90: 11. 
1. Objects of God’s hatred. 2. Causes of God’s hatred. 


God’s hatred. In body. In soul. 
state. 


3. Effects of 
In this life, and in the future 


Query. What is the difference between God’s hatred and his 
anger ? 
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LECTURE XX. ~ 


OF THE BLESSEDNESS OF GOD. 


I. Wherein tt consists. 
1. The nature of blessedness. 


1. In a perfect freedom from allevil and misery. No bodily wants. No 
evils from the mind, which is the source of misery. No ignorance in 
the understanding. No wrong bias in the will. No disorder in the 
affections. Nocraving, impetuous passions. No disappointments nor 

loss, nor injury from external objects. 2. Possession of all that can 
contribute to felicity. Perfect and infinite knowledge. Will to 
choose what is best. Dispositions and affections harmoniously con- 
curring to produce blessedness. God has possession of all good, of 
all the means of blessedness, has all that is in all creatures, especially 
infinite fullness that is in himself. Wealth. Hag. 2: 8. All crea- 
tures. Ps. 50: 10. Strength and power. Jcb,9: 19. Pleasure. 
Ps. 16: 11. 3. Perfect fruition of all. 


Query. Wherein may we suppose the blessedness of God 
to consist, as to his understanding, thought, will, affections and 
acts 2 | 

2. Qualities of God’s blessedness. 


1. It is essential to his nature. 2. Itis of the highest kind. 3. It is 
immutable. 4. Infinite. 5. Eternal. 6. Independently blessed. 7. 
It is the source of happiness to all his creatures. 


IT Proofs of God’s blessedness. 

1. From the excellency of his nature. 

2. From his independence and all sufficiency. 

3. From the blessedness enjoyed by his creatures. 

4, From the declarations of sacred Scripture. Ps. 72: 18. 
Mark; 44°61, (Romy 9: Sei Tine: 11: 

5. From the testimony of heathens. 

ITI, Objections to God’s blessedness. 

-]. From labor in governing the world. 

2. From the wickedness and rebellion of his creatures. 

3. From expressions denoting grief and disappointment. 

IV. Use of this doctrine. 

1. Our services cannot add to his felicity. 

2. How different are we from God. 


3. Folly of seeking chief happiness from creatures, 


i 
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4, Seek happiness from and in God. Gen. 17: 1. 

5. The way to be happy is to be good. 

6. Consolations to christians in their distresses. 

7. That religion as coming from God, and directing to God, as 


their friend and pattern, must be the path to happiness. 
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LECTURE XXI. 


APPARENT IMPERFECTIONS ASCRIBED TO GOD. 


First. Instances of imperfections ascribed to God. 
I. From the body. | 
1. Members and parts of the body. 


1. Heart. Hosea 11: 8. 2. Bowels. Isa.63: 15. 3. Eyesand eye- 
lids?’ Ps.ett-742 4. Bars? “Psors4: 15... 5. Pace? Pao? "8. 
G6. Mouth: “Prov..8:.7. . Ps. 28: 04.7. Nostrls, Gen: 84 21. 
Ps. 18: 8. °8; Hair of his head. Dan.7: 9. 9. Arms. Isa: 51 
9. 10. Hands: Ps. 98: 1. 11. Fingers.’ Ps. 8: 8. 12, Legs. 
Rev. 1: 15. 13. Feet... Ex 24: 10. 


2. Different postures of the body. 


1. Sitting. Ps. 2 4. Isa. 6: 1. 2. Rising. Deut. 33: 2. 3, Stand- 
Wg. bs 820 2 AMOS, Oo 1, Al Walkie,” Gen. 2 15 89 36. 
Running. Isa. 33: 4. 6. Coming toa place. Gen. 11: 5. 7. Going 
from a place or person. ISam. 16: 14. 8. Stopping. 9. Hasten- 
mg, ) Ps. 225,19; Isa. 5: 192.110. Riding.) Ps: 18; 10. 


3. From the covering of the body. 


1. Robes: Ps..104: 2. Dan.7: 9. 2. Armor. Ps. 45: 3. 3, From 
ensigns of royalty and dignity. Ps.9: 7. 


IT. Imperfections taken from the soul of man. 
1. From understanding. 


1. As if not present. 2. Asif he did not know. 3. Asif he did not 
remember. 


2. Imperfections of dispositions and affections. 


1. Irresolute and undetermined. Hosea, 6: 4, 11: 8. 2. Revenge. 
Isa.'1: 24. 3. Fury. Nahum, 1: 6.. 4. Hatred. Deut..12: 31. 
Ps. 11:5, 45: 7% 5. Delighting in punishment. Exod. 32: 10. 
pal 15> 11." Prov. 1226; 6. Repentance. Gen. 6:>: 6. 


3. Expressions denoting some degree of misery. 


1. Grief. Gen. 6: 6. Isa. 63: 10. 2. Fear. Deut. 32: 27. 3. Dis- 
appointment. Isa. 5: 4. 4. Lamentation. Deut. 32: 29. 5. 
Complaint of oppression. Amos, 2: 13. 6. Of neglect, Jer. 2: 
32. 7. Of badtreatment. Jer 2: 13. 


Second. Reasons of these expressions. 

1. From God’s compassion. 

2. From our weakness of understanding. 

3. From necessity of explaining things unknown by things 
known. 


4. From the nature of human language. 
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5. To render the representation more striking. 

III. Rules of interpretation of these supposed imperfections. 

1. From analogy. 2 

2. By applying the figure to cause and effect. 

3. By applying concomitant circumstances and adjuncts. 

A. By attending to the exact point in which the resemblance 
is intended. 


5. By removing ail kinds of imperfections from the sense. 


—= 
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LECTURE XXII. 


‘THE INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF GOD. 


I. What are we to understand by God being Incomprehensible ? 

1. Not that we cannot know any thing of him. 

2. But that in his nature there may be perfections and quali- 
ties we know nothing of. 

3. That those perfections which we know do belong to him, 
we cannot fully comprehend. | | 

IT. Instances of God’s Incomprehensibility. 

Both in natural and moral perfections, chiefly in natural. 

1. Many things incomprehensible in his natural perfections. 

Self-existence. Spirituality. Eternity. Omnipresence and 
omniscience. Ps. 1389: 4. Omnipotence. 

2. In his moral perfections. 

Wisdom. Justice. Holiness. Goodness and government 
of the world. 

ITI. Proofs and reasons of God’s Incomprehensibility. 

1. From the infinity of the divine nature. 

2. From partial degree of revelation. 

3. From our limited capacities. 

4, From our incapacity to comprehend things that are most 
plain and obvious, and which are daily before our eyes. 

5. From the declarations of sacred Scripture. Job, 9: 10. 
Whale 85.90 620.37 Pao l4bcn 3) Roms] 1:3: 

6. Testimony of heathen. 

IV. Objections. 

1. If God be incomprehensible, it is vain for us to attempt to | 
know him. 

2. If God be incomprehensible, we do not know what will 
please him and what duty he requires of us. 


V. Improvement of the subject. 
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1. Adore God as incomprehensible. 

2. This doctrine should humble us under a sense of our 
ignorance. 

3. We should examine the divine perfections and dispensa- 
tions under a deep sense of our incapacity to comprehend him. 

4, We see the reason and necessity of mysteries in religion. 

5. We may expect there will be mysteries in providence. 

6. Bless God for revealing to us, plainly, our duty and the 
path to happiness. 

7. Good men should trust in God amidst all apparent difficul- 


ties and perplexities. 
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LECTURE XXIIL 


THE UNITY OF GOD. 


I. There is but One God. 

1. God isa being endowed with all the baerecieas described. 
2. He is but one 

IT. Proofs. 


1. From reason. 


1. Feelings of the human heart. 2. The unity of God may be proved 
from our idea of him as an infinitely perfect being. From self-exis- 
tence. Independence. Almighty power—and from the sovereignty 
and dominion of God. 3. From the unity or design discoverable in 
the works of creation. 4. Plurality of Gods’ unnecessary. 5. Plu- 
rality of Gods’ absurd and contradictory. 6. Plurality of Gods’ 
destroys the nature of rehgion, which has the whole heart of the 
worshipper. Matt. 6: 24. .7. A plurality of Gods’ impossible. 


2. From Scripture. 


1. In the a Deut. 6: 4. 2. In the Reales Isa. 44: 6, 45: 6, 
Ps. 86: 3..In the Gospel. Mark, 22: 29,32. - Jolin, 17: 3. 
4, In the Epistles. I Cor. 8: 4, 6. Eph. 4: 6. I Tim. 2: 5. 


3. From testimony of the heathen. 

III. Improvement of the doctrine. 

1. This doctrine teaches us the folly and impiety of the 
assertors of different kinds of polytheism. 

2. The folly of those who believe many inferior deities with 
nearly equal power. 

3. Of those who maintain two principles. 

4, Of those who maintained the existence of topical deities, 
I Kings, 20: 28. 

5. Of those who maintained one superior and a multitude of 
inferior deities. II Kings, 17: 33, 41. 

6. Of those who multiply mediators of objects of worship. 
Church of Rome. 

IV. History of Polytheism. 


1. Origin and cause. 


1. Heavenly bodies. 2. Inventors of arts. 3. Powerful kings. 4, 
Emblematical representations of certain qualities, dispositions, jus 
tice, mercy, &c. &e. 
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2. Progress of idolatry. 
Before thelaw. Under thelaw. Among Jews and Gentiles, 
at Christ’s coming. Since that time. At the present in the 


christian church and out of it. 


ee eee -.- 
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LECTURE XXIV. 


THE TRINITY. 


. The word Trinity considered. 
. There is but one God. 
. Deity ascribed to three. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
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4, This is proved by peculiar evidences of Deity attributed to 
them. . 2 | | 

5. Peculiar evidences of Deity are names, titles, perfections 
works, honor or worship. 

6. That these are ascribed to the Father none deny. John, 
10; 29, 47%, 3.) T.Cor.2 2 Ge oEphi dé: ; Gal. t:, 4 

The Divinity of Christ. | 

First. All these peculiar evidences of Deity are ascribed to 
the Son. 

1. He was an extraordinary person, as appears from his 
preaching, miracles and. life., 

2. His pre-existence is clearly proved in Sora ae John, 
Boos lO 28, 1/2 5. Rev. 1: 11: 
. He is truly God. | | 
. Names. 
Godot Pin 3s 16," 
. The true God. I John, 5: 20. | 
a uhe mighty God. Isa.9: 6. | 
4 The only wise God. Jude, verse 25. 
. God blessed forever. Rom. 9: 5. 


Objection. From the application of this name to creatures. 
Satan. II Cor. 4: 4. To Moses. Exod.7: 1. Magistrates. 
Ps e2.7.6.-) Angels: Ps. 97: 7. 

Answer. 1. Some epithets are subjoined that prove the im- 


proper use of the term. 


Satan is called the God of this world. Moses a God to Pha- 
, 5 
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raoh. Magistrates to be mortal. Angels must worship God 
as superior. : 

Answer. 2. The words are. applied to Christ with every 
epithet of dignity that can heighten it. | 

3. Some epithets that prove him. truly God. Phil. 2: 6. 
Colt:2%, 9... -Heb. ‘lig.3. 

6. The name Jehovah is applied to Jesus Ghia 

This is God’s incommunicable name. 

Yet applied to Jesus Christ.. Jer. 23 7 6, 33°. 15316. Com- 
pare I Cor.1: 30. Isa. 45: 24,25. Compare Rom. 14: 11. 
See Joseph and Benjamin, vol. II. 

II. Epithets or titles of honor. 

1. God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob. 

Christ who appeared in the Old Testament, is called the An- 
gel of the Covenant, the Angel of the Lord. 

He appeared to Abraham. ToHagar. To Jacob. To Moses 
in the bush. To Joshua. See “ Joseph and Benjamin,” vol. II. 

2. Lord of Hosts. Isa. 8: 13, 14. Compare Isa. 28: 16. 

I Pet..2:6-8, Hosea, 12: 5. 

3. King of Kings, and Lord. of Lords. Rev. 17: 14, 19: 
13, 16. | 

4. The First and the Last. Isa. 44: 6, 48: 12. Rev. 1: 
ge 7/02 18, 2528. 

II. Incommunicable perfections of Deity ody i to Jesus 
Christ. 

1. Eternity. Micah,5: 2. Ps. 45: 6. Compare Heb. 1: 8. 
Frevea 34.14, : | 

Melchizedeck was an emblem of the eternity of Christ. 
Heb. 7: 3. 

2. Immutability. Ps. 102: 25-27. Compare Heb. 1: 10-12. 
Heb. 13: 8. Compare Rev. 1: 8. | 

3. Omnipresence. John, 3: 13. Matt. 18: 20, 28: 20. 
Eph. 1- 28. 
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4, Granieerenee. Matt. 12: 25. Mark, 2: 8. John, 2: 24, 
25, 16: 30, 21: 17. Rev. 2: 23. re 

i Omnipotence. Phipe set. Rev. 1: 6," 

IV. Works peculiar to Deity are ascribed to Christ. 

1. Creation. This is the work of God alone, and distin- 
guishes him from idols. Isa.44: 24. Job,1: 3: Col. 1: 16. 
Heb. 1: 10-12,°3 40 Rom. 1:20, ii 

2. Universal support of all creatures ascribed to Christ. Col. 
12,17. John, 6217. Heb. 1 282' Reve dsb. 

3. Redemption spoken of as,the greatest work and most diffi- 
cult, and yet ascribed to Christ. Hosea, 1: 7. 


,1. Pardoning of sin. Matt. 9: 6. Mark, 2: 7. 2. Giving a new 
heart, and creating all thingsnew. II Cor. 5:17. _ 
4, Judgment. | 7 


1. Resurrection. John, 5: 28. 2. Bringing all before the throne 3. 
Requires perfect knowledge of thoughts, words, and actions of 
every one. Executing judgment upon them. ~~ . 
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‘LECTURE KXV. 


THE DEITY OF CHRIST CONTINUED. 


V. Honor of worship ascribed to Jesus Christ. 
1. Worship is rendered to God alone. Matt. 4: 10. 


1. What worship is? . Rendering the highest homage. 2. Civil and re- 
ligious worship. 3..Latreia and Daulia. 4. No mention made of a 
distinction between the worship paid to the Father and the Son. 


2. Supreme worship paid to Christ. John, 5: 25. 


1. From all creatures. Phil. 2: 11. Rev. 5: 11,12. 2. Christ wor- 


shipped by angels. Heb. 1: 6. On earth and in heaven. . Rev. 5: 
11. 3. Christ t worshipped byman. Onearth. Thomas. John, 20: 
28. Stephen. Acts, 7: 59. Paul. II Cor. 12: 8. In heaven. 
Rev. 7: 9,10. More particularly worship is internal or external. 


3. Internal worship also ascribed to Christ. 


1. Faithand trust. I[Tim:1: 12. John,14:1. Ps.2:12. Compare 
Jer. 17:7. »2.-Love. .Matt.°10: 375 J Cor. 16:22. 3,’ Subjec- 
tion. Matt. 11: 29: John, 14: 15. Rom. 14: 8. Col. 3: 24, 
4. Devotedness. II Cor. 5: 14, 15. 5. Renouncing life and all 
things for his sake. Matt. 10: 37, 16: 24-26. 


A, External worship. 


1, Calling on a name of Christ. , Avtts, 19: 14:. Rom. 105 11-14. 
I Cor. 1: 2. Swearing by his name. Rom.9: 1. Isa. 45: 
pe bocucs Rom. 14014. , 3: Prayer, Tl Dhessl 275 1.Gaa 
Christ and the Father joined as objects of prayer. I Thess. 3: 11. 


4. Praise. Ps.72: 15. By particular saints. Benedictions. ICor. . 


16 2723. “Il Cor, 13: 14. Phil: 4: 23. 1 -Thess. 5 728. “1 mm. 
4:22. Doxologies.. If. Pet. 3: 18. Jude, ver..24.. Rev. 1: 4-6. 
5. Baptism, Matt. 28: 19. Gal. 3:27. 6. Lord’s Supper. ICor. 
od ve Qa : 
VI. Particular passages not reduceable to these heads. Jesus 
was condemned to death, and actually crucified, for bearing testi- 
mony to this truth, viz : that he is equal with God. Matt; 26: 
63-66. John, 19: 7. | 
VII. General strain of Scripture. 
VIII. These proofs recewe additional weight, if you consider. 
1. That the sacred Scriptures were written for the bulk of 
mankind; words should therefore be understood in their natu- 


ral and obvious sense. 


2. That the intention of the sacred writers was < ieate | 


to guard men against idolatry. 
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3. If these different topics do not prove the divinity of 
Christ, it cannot be proved by any words whatsoever. 

4. Asthe denial of the divinity of Christ has always been 
accounted heresy it appears that his divinity has always been 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church. | | 


Secondly. Objections. 

1. Christ says, “the Father is greater than I.”?> John, 
14: 28. 3 : 

2. Christ speaks of himself as his Father’s servant, and his 
sole design on earth to do his Father’s will. | 

3. Christ speaks in some places, of himself as mere man, not 
knowing the day of Judgment. ' 

- Answer. Christ is spoken of in sacred Scripture donnetinnes 
as God, sometimes as mediator, sometimes as man. These con- 
siderations easily reconcile all the difficulties, but are not re- 
concilable on any other hypothesis. | 

4, The glory of Christ is sometimes represented as succeed- 


ing his humiliation and springing from it. Phil. 2: 6-9. 


Answer. Christ's original glory and his mediatorial elor y to 
be considered as distinct and different. 

5. God may command worship to be given to a creature. 

/Inswer. God alone possesses pute excellencies, and there- 
| fore to be worshipped. 

Query. What are we to think concerning what divines say 
of “ eternal generation ge | 

Thirdly. Use and improvement of the aac. 

1. It discovers a beautiful harmony 1 in the Gospel. 

~The same person who has created us is our Redeemer and 
sanctifier. If this were not the case, our regards would be di- 
vided and separated. 

2. The divinity of Christ presents a strong motive to the 


children of men not to reject him. 
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3. It affords the strongest encouragement for sinners to flee 
to him. 
| 4. It discovers the surest foundation of hope to every one that 


trusts in Christ. 
5. It affords great joy to the people of God at all times be- 


cause the Redeemer is mighty. 
6. It affords great support to a christian under affliction and - 


persecution. 
Hence. under such circumstances they frequently pray. to 


Christ. - 
7. It gives the christian comfort at the hour of r death, 
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LECTURE XXVI. 
| THE DIVINITY OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


Name of the Holy Ghost a proof of his divinity. 
I. Names of God ascribed to Him. 


1. God. Acts, 5: 3,4. I Cor. 3:16. 2. Jehovah. Isa. 6: 3,9. 
Compare Acts, 28: 25, 26. 


II. Titles. i 
1. God of Israel. Il Sam. 23: 2, 3. Compare Isa. 6, & 

IIT. Attributes of God. 

1. Eternity.. Heb. 9: 14. é : 

2. Omnipresence. Ps. 139: 7. John, 14: 16, 17. Pro- 
mised to dwell with christians wherever they be. Rom. 8: 26. 
Eph. 2: 18. : i | 

3. Omniscience. Isa. 40: 13,14. I Cor. 2: 10,11. 


4. Omnipotence. Luke, 1: 35. I Cor.11: 12. 

IV. Works of God. — fod 

1. Creation. Job, 26: 13,33: 4. Ps. 33: 6, 104: 30. 

2. New creation. John,3: 6. Tit. 3:5. 
3. Forgiving sin. I Cor.6: 4. Raising the dead. Rom. 
8: 11. ‘1 Pet. 3: 18. iB 4 

V. Worship. a th 

1. Adoration. Isa. 6: 3,9. Compare Acts, 28:25. Matt. 
12: 31. Rom.9: 1. II Cor. 3: 16. | 
2. Baptism. Matt. 28: 19. | 

3. Benediction. I Cor. 13:14. | 

VI. Proofs of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost arising from 
different parts and passages of sacred Scripture. 

(Li Body of Christ conceived by the Holy Ghost. Matt. 1: 20. 


Luke, 1: 35. 
2. Lying to the Holy Ghost, is called lying to God. Acts, 
Dae ae , 

3. In habitation of the Holy Ghost forms a temple, therefore 
he is God. I Cor. 3: 16,6: 19. 
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4, Blasphemy against him is unpardonable, therefore he is 
God ; for sin against creatures cannot have such heinous aggra- 
vation. Acts, 12: 31. 


5. Insacred Scripture different ranks of creatures mentioned, 


| 


but the Holy Spirit never placed among them. 

6. Inspiration of. sacred Scripture ascribed to God; this is 
the work of the Spirit, and therefore he is God. II Nam. 23); 2. 
Hvek. 11-5, «1LTim.2) 16: oHebsala ll. +UiePetsle 21. 

VII. Testimony of the Church in all Ages. 

VIII. Observations and remarks. . 

1. United force of these considerations, proofs of the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost. 

2. Evidence not so full for the airs of the Holy Ghost as 
of Christ. 

3. It was not necessary it should be so full when we are 
taught the Trinity. I John, 5 

4. As he does not sustain a regal character, it was not neces- 
sary that his divinity should be so often mentioned. 

EX. Improvement. 

1. Rejoice in the discovery of this truth that the Spirit is God. 

2. Implore his grace and presence. 

3. Give yourself up to his guidance at all times. 

4, Demean yourself towards him in a becoming manner. 

5. Take heed of offending the Holy Ghost. 
6 


. Misery of those who offend and reject him. 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 


THE PERSONALITY OF FATHER, SON, AND HOLY GHOST. 


1. The Scripture speaks of ROUT Son, and sgl Ghost, as we 
speak of persons. ; | , 

1. Personal qualities ‘ascribed to the Father. 

2. Personal qualities ascribed to the Son. 


1. WaswithGod. John,1: 1. 2. His appointment to the office of Me- 
diator. 3. Hisdying asa Baas. 4, His intercession as our advo- 
cate. 5. Judge ofthe world. 


3. Personal qualities ascribed to the Holy Ghost. 


1. From names and titles of persons and faculties of a person and spirit. 

A spirit with understanding. I Cor.2: 10. Will. I Cor. 12: 11. 

‘ Affections. Isa. 63: 10. Eph. 4: 30. 2. From offices which be- 
Jong toa person. Teacher. John, 14: 26. Guide. John, 16: 13. 
Comforter. John, 16: 7. Advocate Rom.8: 26. Witness. John, 
(15:26. Rom.'8: 16. I John, 5: 7.- 3. From operations peculiai 
to a person. Bestowing gifts. I Cor.12: 11.. Directing and ap- 
pointing ministers to their work. Acts, 13: 2, 20: 28. Dwelling 
in saints. I Cor.3: 16. Giving the Apostles commission to preach 
and baptize. Matt. 28: 19. 4. ° From conduct required towards him 
Not to. grieve him. Eph. 4: 30. To give the honor and worship 
due to him. 5. From offences which may be committed against him. 
Lying to him. Acts, 5: 3. Blaspheming him. Matt. 12: 3%, 
6. From dedication which we are required to make of ourselves to 
him. Baptism. 


II. Sacred Scripture speaks of these three persons as distinct 
from each other, so that the Father is not the Bees nor the Son the 
Father, &c. 

1. At Christ’s baptism. Luke, 3: 22. } 

2. In the commission to the Apostles to baptize. | Matt. 28: 
19. 

3. In benedictions, II Cor. 13: 14. I John, 5: 7. 

ITI... These, though spoken of as three persons, are but one God. 

1, .Threefold personality, not contrary to divine unity. « 

2. They are three-and-one, not in the same, but in different 
respects. 

3. When tes Scripture jogs of Deity, it includes these 
three. | | 

IV. We cannot exactly determine wherein the personality consists. 


¢ 


~ 
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Here is the mystery. Useless to attencpt it by resemblances. As 
to read of. | | 

1. Philosophical persons. 

2. Political persons or model. | : 

3. Inthe Trinity, persons may be either of these. 

4. The doctrine of the Trinity is above the comprehensicn of 
human reason, but is not contrary to it. 

V. The consequences of PREP OB to be wise efit what 1s 
written. 

1. Attempting to explain it has led many into errors. 

2. Some because they cannot understand, reject it. 

3. Others will explain and illustrate it by human figures and 
resemblances which give inadequate and wrong representations 
‘of the subject. i 

4, Account of persons ae have been accounted heretics as 
to the Trinity and person of Christ and the Spirit. 


1. Sabellians. 2. Macedonians. 3. Anans. 4. Apollinarians. 
5. Votinians. 6. Nestorians. 7. Eutycheres. “8. Socinians. 
9. Unitarians. 


5. The account of some of the most remarkable human sys- 
tems of the Trinity. | 


1. The fathers 2. Baxter. 3. Howe. 4. Abraham, Taylor, Water- 
land and Athanasius. 5. Pearson and Owen., 6. Tillotson and 
Wallis. 7. Watts and Doddridge. 8. Samuel Clark. 9. Jeremiah 
Taylor’s words on John, 7: 17. | 


VI. Duty of christians in respect to the doctrine of the 

Trinity. 
1. It is our wisdom and duty to keep close to the simplicity 
of sacred Scripture. | ! 

2. Go as far as the meee es give us light. Not to do so is 
a sin. 

3. Stop as soon as sacred Scripture does, and. do not proceed 
a step further. 3 

4. Be content to be ignorant of what God has not seen proper 
to reveal. 
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VII. The use of the doctrine. Depend on a firm belief of its 
truth, not in understanding the mode of its existence. . 

VIII. The importance of the Scripture on the Trinity. 

1. It displays in a most glorious manner the divine perfec- 
tions in appointing such a method of redemption. 
2. The doctrine enters deeply into the manner of our accep- 
tance. : oe 7 

3. It has a most powerful influence on our possession of the 
graces of the Gospel. 

4. Without the knowledge of this doctrine we cannot wor- 
ship God aright. | 

5. The homage due to the different persons of the Nera 
shows the Importance of receiving this doctrine. 

6. Our obedience i is regulated by the doctrine of the Trinity. 

KE. G. It shows us what, and what a degree i is due to Christ 
and to the Spirit. 


IX. Improvement of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

1. We see the superiority of the Gospel to natural religion. 

2. We should apply our minds to a right understanding of 
this doctrine. | : 

3. We should guard against those dispositions and passions 
that lead men into error, to curiosity, pride, irreverance. 

4, We should receive this doctrine with humility and reve- 
rence. 
5. We should dedicate ourselves to Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. | 

6. In all our approaches we should come to God through 
Christ by the Spirit. 2 

7. We should render to each of the persons that peculiar 
honor which is due both in worship and obedience. 
_ & We should seek for blessings which each bestows in the 


economy of redemption. 
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9. We should not pry into the mystery of the Trinity above 


what is written. 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 


GOD’S DECREES. 

This is a subject of exceeding difficulty. 

I. What is meant by God’s decrees. 

A wise man who purposes to build a house, before he builas, 
forms a plan, according to which he proceeds ; sees the whole 
before he ‘begins, approves the plan, and purposes to act in a 
certain manner. This is applicable to God, the divine Archi- 
tect. He purposed to create the Universe. He formed in his 
mind the plan of the world he was to create. In creation and 
providence, he proceeds according to this plan, and his infinite 


understanding knows every thing that shall come to pass. 


IL Proof’s of Gods decrees. 

1. God’s understanding is Infinite. 

He knows all things past, present, and future. We learn 
things gradually, one object after another; God sees all things 
at once. We are as persons travelling on a plain, God as on 
the mountains, seeing all at once. 

2.5 All possible methods and plans of. actions, and the conse- 
quences lie before the divine mind at once. Hence, an infinite 
election; and from all, God chooses that which is best. 

3. As the divine understanding sees all methods and plans, 
the divine will must select and choose that, which, all things 
considered, is best. | . 

Whatsoever influences God to bring each particular thing to 
pass, either in a way of efficacy or permission, influenced him 
from eternity in his purposes; for it appeared unto him then as 
when brought to. pass. But all things take place in conse- 
quence of his divine will. 

4, God’s choice of a plan and his purposes to carry it into 


execution are his’ decrees; so that the certaintyof his decrees 
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arises thence from aview of the whole plan. God says “ Fiat,” 
this stamps a certainty upon it. 7 

5. The sacred Scriptures speak of God as acting according 
to a foreseen and chosen plan, both in penal and particular. 
Acts, 15: 18. | 

6. The divine perfections confirm this doctrine. 

7. Many absurdities would flow from the contrary opinion. 
God would act at an uncertainty. He would grow wiser from 
day to day. He could not foretell things to come. 

III. Of the objects of the dwine decrees. 

1. They. extend to all UBaee: especially Fe. in creation 


and providence. 


(1. Inanimate nature. 2. Brute creation. 3. Rational creatures. 
2. To all kinds of things. , 


1. As to what ts good and holy by efficacious energy. 2. As toevil or 
sin by permission. 3. As to contingent events, or which depend on 
the free will of moral agents. 


IV. The end of God’s decrees. " 

1. The end must be most excellent. ‘ 

2. That is God’s glory. 

3. God is glorified when he appears infinitely excellent, 2. e. 
infinitely great and infinitely good. 

4, God’s glory is manifested when he appears infinitely 
wise, sovereign, holy, righteous and good. 

V. Properties of God?s decrees. 

a Infinitely wise. 


They are perfectly free. 


to 


They are perfectly righteous. 


ee 


They are infinitely holy. 
They are infinitely good. 


They are sovereign decrees. 


> . Boe 


They are perfectly consistent with God’s sincerity in offer- 
ing salvation’ to all who are willing to accept of it. This was 


a part of his plan and therefeve could not be contradicted by 
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any other part, as there must be a perfect harmony of the 
whole. ig. | 
8. ‘They lay no restraints on the freedom:of the will of ra- 
tional creatures. Although we may not be able to reconcile 
them, it is owing entirely to our ignorance. 
9. They are not the cause of either a creature’s'sin or misery. 
God cannot be the cause; certainly, nbonetons not his decrees. 

James, 1:- 13. 

10. They are Sd einpichster Job, 11: 7. This arises 
‘from our weak capacities, from the limited measure of revela- 
tion, and from the infinity of the divine nature. 

11. They are eternal. I Cor. 2: 7. Eph.1: 4. , 
12. They are unchangeable. Isa. 46: 10. Malachi, 3: 6. 

James, 1: 17. Heb. 6: 17, | pan 


VI. Of the order of the divine decrees. 
This is a matter of considerable difficulty. : \ 


VII. Of the controversies relating to the divine decrees. | 

There have been controversies about the divine decrees among 
men of all religions. 

1 Among the ancient heathens. 


1. Stoics. 2. Epicurians. 3. Cicero and others sefoleed on the sub- 
ject. 


ps Among Mahometans. 
3. Among the Jews. 

1. Essenes. 2. Sadducees. 3. Pharisees. 
4, Among christians. | 


1. Opinions of the Superlapsarians. 2. Of the Sublapsarians. 3. Of 
the Arminians. 4. Of the Socinians. 5. Of the Greek and Roman 
churches. 


VIII. Practical reflections from the doctrine of the divine 
decrees. 

1. We should not pry too curiously into the decrees of God. 

2. All our inquiries and discourses on this subject should be 


managed with deep humility and becoming diffidence. 
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3. We should remember that the decrees of God while such 
are neither sources of comfort nor rules of duty. They are 
sources of comfort when converted into form of covenant and 
promise. u . 

4, There is no way of knowing the divine decrees with res- 
pect to ourselves but by the temper of our mind. | 

The decree of reprobation is not. known to anyone in this 
life, for the vilest may repent. Election is known by calling. 
The Book of Life is not always legible to all believers. The 
Book of Death cannot be read by any unbeliever. 

5. We may be sure that none of the divine decrees stand in 
the way of a sinner turning to God. 

6. Seek. to have the knowledge of the divine decrees in 
proper order. | 
ee No man” says Bradford, ‘“‘ should go to the University of 
Predestination, till he be well trained up in the Grammar 
school of faith and repentance. There is work of faith and 
labor of love, patience of hope, by which the election of God 
may be known. I Thess. 1: 4, 5.’ 
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LECTURE XXIX. 


CREATION. 


I. What Creation is. 

1. The first’ and proper sense is forming things out of noth- 
ne. Gen, 1 91s Heb be 3t 

2. It is used to denote the framing of things out of the rude 
mass or chaos into different kinds of bodies and forms. 

II. Prove that all things were created at the time Moses asserts. 

1. From reason. 


1. Matter has no necessary existence from eternity. 2. Form of. the 
earth proves that it is not eternal. 


2. From facts. 


1 The invention of arts and sciences. 2. History of ancient nations. 
3. Agreement of ancient records among the heathen with sacred 
history. i 


3. From revelation. Heb. 1: 10. Rev. 4: 11. 
Il. By whom and how they were created. 

1. God is the Creator. Gen. 1:1. Isa 40: 28, 42: 5, 44: 
mee ener. 102 11: 12, 3 

2. By power under the direction of wisdom and goodness. 
demo? 217% 

3. By the word of his power. Ps. 33: 6, 9. 

Query. Whether the world was made instantaneously or. 
gradually? 

IV. Enquare into the time, manner and order of the Creation, 
of the World. 

1. As to the time. 

2. As to manner. 

3. As to order of creation. 


1. First day. 2. Secondday. 3. Third day. &. Fourthday. 5. Fifth 
day. 6. Sixth day. 


Query. What season of the year was the world made? 
V. The state in which ali things were made. All very good. 


1. All were according to the plan in the divine mind. 
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2. There was nothing useless or spoiled in the making. 

3. All things answered the purposes intended by them. 

4, All things were as perfect in kind as the Creator designed 
them to be. 

5. All things as a mirror displayed the perfections of God. 

VI.* The end of God in Creation. Prov. 16: 4. 

1. To display his natural perfections. 

2. To display his moral perfections. 

3. To communicate happiness to his creatures. 

4. That due honor and glory might be rendered to him by 
them. 

VIT. Controversies about Creation. 

1. Some maintained the world to be eternal. 

2. Some held matter to be eternal. 

3. Some asserted the world to be of very great antiquity. 

4. Some believe the world was created by a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms. 

5. Some of the heathens had just views on the subject. 

VIII. Improvement. 

1. Folly of Atheism 

2. Adore God as Creator. 

3. Live in obedience to him and dependence upon him. 


4. See the image of the new creation. 


ee _ ae ae 
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LECTURE XXX. 


ANGELS. 


I. Their names. 

Angel signifies a messenger both in Hebrew and Greek. 
Seraphim. Isa. 6. Thrones and dominions. Col. 1: 16. 
When created ? | 

II. The number of them. Very great. II Kings, 6: 17. 
Ps. 68: 17. Dan. 7:10; ; Matt. 26 >.53.: .Hed. 12 :, 22. 

HII. Their natures and qualities. 


1. Nature. Spirits. 
2. Qualities. 


1. They are possessed of knowledge superior toman. From natural 
capacity. From experience and from observation. I] Sam. 14: 12. 
Their knowledge however is limited. They do not know the heart 
or thoughts to come, but by conjecture or revelation. II Chron. 6: 
30. In comparison with God they are vine with folly. Job, 4: 
18. 2. They are perfect in holiness. Mark, 8: 38. 3. They 
have great power. Ps. 103: 20. Equal or superior to devils. We 
cannot suppose devils gained any power by their fall. 


Question. Whether angels can work miracles? Not by their 


own power. 


4, They are remarkable for swiftness. Isa. 6: 3. Dan. 9: 21. 
5. They are immortal. Luke, 20: 36. 


IV. Of their employment. 


1. In regard to God. 


1. They praise hisname. Rev. 7: 11,12. 2. They obey his command 
and execute his commissions. Ps. 103: 20. Dan. 9: 21. Luke, 
1:11. 3. They waitinhis presence. I Kings, 22:19. Dan.7: 10. 


2. In regard to Christ. 


1. They serve him personally. At his birth. Luke, 2: 9... In his.life. 
Mark,1: 13. In his sufferings. Luke, 22: 43. At his resurrec- 
tion, Matt. 28: 2. Ascension. Acts, 1: 10, 11. In his present 
state. I Pet. 3: 22. At the day of judgment. Matt. 25: 31. 
Mark, 8: 38. 2. They are ina state of subjection to him. I Pet. 
3: 22. 3. They are employed by him as his servants in the affairs 
of the mediatorial kingdom. Rev. 1: 1, 22: 16. 


3. In regard to his Saints. Heb. 1: 14. 


1, Totheir bodies. Safety and protection. Ps.34: 7,91: 11,12. De- 
fence amidst danger. Dan. 6: 22. Protection from their enemies. 
-Gen. 19; 10, 32: 1. Ps. 34: 7. 2. Their souls. Helping them 
against temptations. Strengthening them. Luke, 22: 43. Comfort- 
ing them. Directing them. Matt.1:.20. Acts,16: 19. Present 
at the hour of death and conveying the soul to glory. Luke, 16: 22 
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4. In regard to the wicked. 

They are God’s instrument of punishment tothem. Isa. 37: 
36. Acts, 12: 23. Their office in regard to the wicked at the 
last day. Matt. 13: 49. . 


5. Some think that angels were made in order to answer 
God’s ends respecting man. Man morean ultimate end of 
God than the angels, and therefore in this sense angels were 
made for man. Subjected to Christ to answer his purposes 
with respect to man to minister to them. 

V. Of the order or rank of Angels. 

Thrones. Dominions. Principalities. Powers. Kings. 
Princes. Rulers of cities. Magistrates. 

Query. 1. Whether any hierarchy among them? Michael 
called chief. 

2. Whether every one has his guardian angel? Matt. 18: 
102 Aci Ze to. , 
3. Whether there is any foundation for the opinion that God 


has set an angel over each particular kingdom? Dan. 10: 13. 
Matt. 14: 10. 


VI. Of the confirmation of Angels in a state of holiness and 
blessedness. 

1. When? 

2. How? 

3. By whom ? 


 mmemeal 


IMPROVEMENT. 


1. Bless God for the ministry of angels. 


2. Seek an interest in Christ that you may enjoy the minis- 
try of angels. 


3. Demean yourselves towards them with esteem and respect. 
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4, Imitate them in cheerful obedience to God. 


5. Do nothing to forfeit their ministry. 


os ae Rho See Las, Ro emia ae A 
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LECTURE XXXI. 
THE CREATION OF MAN. 


Of the constituent parts of the human nature. 
God ic & pure spirit. | 
Angels and spiritual beings. 


Yar oe 


Brutes. 

4, Human nature is a link between the spiritual and the 
material world. 

II. Of the bodies of our first parents. 

1. Adam was formed of the dust of the earth. 

2. Eve’s body was formed of a rib from Adam’s side. 


3. They were superior in beauty and majesty to other crea- 
tures. f 


4. They were framed.in a most wonderful and curious man- 
NER s.139.2 15. 


5. They were formed for immortality as appears from Scrip. 
ture. . 


6. Their sex, male and female, helps meet for each other, 
and for the lawful propagation of mankind. | 

III. Of the soul of man. 

1. That this is a distinct thing from the body, is plain. 


1. From reason. 2. From the testimony of man in all ages. 3. From 
~ revelation. 


2. It was made after the image of God. Gen. 2: 4. "Of 
heavenly origin. Gen. 1: 27. 
This image consists. 


1. In thenature of the soul. Spirituality. Zech.12: 1. Immortality. 
Eccl. 12: 7. Matt. 10: 28. 2. In its qualities. Knowledge. 
Col. 3: 10. Righteousness. Eccl. 7: 29. Eph. 4: 24 True 
holiness. 3. In his dominion over the creatures. Gen. 1: 26, 27. 
4. In the blessedness he enjoyed. 


IV. Man was created in a mutable state. 
1. He had a sufficient power to stand from the rectitude of 
his own soul and from the supernatural assistance which he 


might at all times receive. 
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2. He might fall from the state of holiness and happiness in 
which he was placed by an abuse of his faculties and by listen- 
ing to the temptation. 

V. When God had created our first parents he placed them 
an Paradise. | 

1. It was a place remarkable for its beauty and fertility. 

2. They had every temporal enjoyment which they could 
reasonably desire. ! 

3. Their employment was to cultivate that beautiful place. 

Query. Where lies paradise? 

VI. Improvement of the subject. 

1. We see what human nature was when it came out of the 
hand of God. | 

2. How dreadful is the depravity of our nature now. 

3. Bless God for salvation by Christ and a hope of a resto- 
ration to the divine image. 

4. See the necessity of regeneration. 

5. We should be continually aiming to attain a greater 
degree of God’s image. 
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LECTURE XXXII. 


OF PROVIDENCE. 


I. Wherein God’s Providence consists. 

Meaning of the word Providence. Providentia. 

It is either mediate or immediate. Ordinary or extraordi- 
nary. Common or special. 

Immediate, whereby God acts in the government of the 
world without any intervening instruments. Mediate, when he 
makes use of second causes or instruments of action. Ordi- 
nary, when he governs all things according to their natures 
and powers given them at their creation. Extraordinary, when 
he does not observe that order, but puts a stop to, or works 
above it. 

1. Preservation of allthings. Upholding them in their exist- 
ence. This is called by many divines “ a continued creation.” 
Ps, 35: 65146: 15.. Nehem, 9: 6. .Cole Us Uy. bee ie, 

2. Government. Preservation is in order to this. God 
governs all things according to their different natures. Gives 
laws, according to which they act. Ps. 22: 28, 97:1, 103: 19. 


1. Physical or natural government of irrational creatures. 2. Moral 
government. This relates to intelligent beings. 


II. Proof that there is a Providence. 

God is qualified to govern his world. Has knowledge, 
power, righteousness and patience. 

1. From reason. Reason argues. 


1. From the perfections of God. He knows all things. His wisdom 
teaches the best method of exercising providence. His power ena- 
bes him. His righteousness and holiness incline him. His goodness 
prompts him. It is his own world and he would not leave it father- 
less. He can do it with infinite ease. 2. From the condition of the 
creatures. They have need of his support and constant care. 
3. From the order and harmony that prevails in the world. 4. From 
the provision that is made for all the different ranks of creatures. 
5. From the continuance of the different species of creatures. Pro- 
portion due of useful and noxious. Of sex, male and female. 
Natural instinct. 6. From remarkable punishments which God has 
sometimes inflicted on the wicked. 7. From signal interpositions in 
favor of the righteous. 
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2. From sacred Scripture. 


1. From declarations. Job, 5: 12. Prov. 15: 3. Isa. 45: 7. Jer. 
10: 23. Amos, 3¢6%¢Acts, 47,:) 260 2Eph. 1 1. -2,. From 
prophecies. Isa. 46: 10. 3. From miracles. 4. From extraordi- 
nary events. Ravens feeding Elijah. Daniel in the lion’s den. 
5. From the worship which it commands us to render unto’ God. 


3. From testimony. 


1. Of ancient heathens who had no other light. Acts, 28: 4. 2. Of 


gooa men inall ages. 3. Of wicked men. Conscience witnessing it 
to the face. Cain. Judas. Spira. 


III. Objects and extent of Divine Providence. 


1. It extends to all persons, places and things. Noneabove 
its control, none below its notice. 


1. To angels. Nehemiah,9: 6. 2. Tomen. Jonah. Ps. 148: 8. 
3. To the brute creation. Ps. 147: 9. Prov.6:7. Matt. 6: 26, 
10: 29. I Cor.9: 9. 4. To vegetable production. Matt. 6: 28. 
5. To inanimate bodies. Sun, Moon, Stars, Earth and Sea. 


2. To all actions. Particularly of his rational creatures. 


1. To good actions. 2. To sinful actions. Upholding faculties and 
powers while they are done, while he highly disapproves them. En- 
abling them to act freely. Punishing men for wickedness. Restrain- 
ing and limiting their wickedness. Gen. 31: 24, 50: 20. Ps. 76: 
10. Bringing good out of evil. 
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LECTURE XXXIII. 


SECOND, ON PROVIDENCE. 


IV. Properties of Diwine Providence. 

1. It is universal. | 

2. Whilst it is general and comprehends all things, it is se 
particular that it attends to each person and thing as minutely 
as if it alone existed. 

3. It is under the direction of infinite wisdom. Neither mis- 


takes, ignorance or folly in any ofits acts. Isa.28: 29. Rom. 
TDs 33 


4. It is exercised by a Being of Almighty power. II Kings, 
19: 28. Dan. 4: 35. 

5. It displays perfect rectitude in every act. Ps. 145: 17. 

6. An unspeakable measure of goodness and patience, is 
manifested in the dispensations of Providence. 

7. It often brings about most wonderful events by means 
comparatively triveling and inadequate. Rod of Moses. 
Ram’s horns at Jericho. 

8. It often accomplishes its purposes by means that seem 
adapted to produce acontrary effect. Men frequently are made 
to do that which they intended not todo. Joseph’s brethren. 
Haman and Mordecai. 

9. It most commonly makes use of instruments. 

10. It must often appear mysterious, becaiise we know not 
God’s designs and see but a small part of it. 

V. Ends of Divine Providence. 

Must be worthy of God and suitable to his creatures. 

1. That God may be glorified. 

God in providence carries on a plan which when completed, 
will display all his perfections, and tend to the glory of all his 
perfections in the highest degree. Employment of his creature; 


through eternity to admire it. 
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2. That Christ may be honored. 

3. The good of his church. 

4, The welfare and final blessedness of each saint. II Chron. 
16: 9. 

5. To be in subordination to the Gospel of Grace for the ac- 
somplishment of these important purposes. 

6. That the wicked may appear inexcusable at last, and God 
be free from their blood; and all misery may appear to flow 
from their own guilt. 

7. Providence has been from the beginning carrying on, and 
is still carrying into execution a plan which when completed, 
will effectuate all these purposes. 

VI. Controversies relating to Providence. 

1. Some deny it. 

1. As beneath God. 2. As too troublesome, as detracting from his 
blessedness. 3. On account of apparent disorder and confusion in 
the world. 4. Prosperity of the wicked, and sufferings of good men. 
JOU eer. Penta: oo den Oo, wack. lewd, 

2. Someallow a general providence, but deny any particular 
providence. That God laid down general rules at first by which 
he acts, but does not ordinarily interfere as to particular events. 
This is contrary to the sacred Scriptures. 

3. Some say that God attends to great and important things, 
but overlooks small and inconsiderable ones. 

4, Some maintain the doctrine of fate and necessity. 

VII. Improvement. 

1. Live in the firm belief of Divine Providence. 

2. Rejoice that there is a Providence. 

3. Behave in a svitable manner to the Lord of Providence. 

4, Let all your plans be formed in an habitual dependance 


on Providence. 
5. Study Providence. 


6. Trust in Providence in regard to yourself, others and the 


church. 
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7, Never murmur against Providence. 
8. Submit to it at all times. 


FT TThs (hl 8 GOV Bia mies ee eee, SS ee ee ee = fee 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 


APOSTATE ANGELS. 


I. Their names. 
1. Examples from Scripture. 


1. The Devil. Rev. 12: 19. 2. Satan. Zech. 3: 2. I Thess. 2: 
18. 3. ,Apollyon. Rev. 9: 11. .4.° Tempter. Mait,4-. 2. 
I Thess. 3: 5. 5. The Old Serpent. Rev.12: 9. 6. The Enemy. 
Matt. 13: 28. 7. Prince of this world. John, 12: 31. 8. The 
God of this world. II Cor. 4: 4. 


2. They are often spoken of collectively. 

3. They appear to be under one as their head. Perhaps he 
is of superior rank. Matt. 12: 24, 25: 41. Col. 2: 15. Rev. 
terri. } | 

II. Their number. Great. 

1. They form a kingdom. 

2. There was a legion in one man. Luke. 8: 30. 

3. Some think they are as many in their number as those 
that will be saved of the human race. 

4. Some think a third part of the angels fell. Rev. 12: 4. 

III. Their fall. 

1; The cause of their Fall. I Tim. 3: 6. From this it 
should seem, their particular sin was pride. Pride has many 
different objects. From a passage in the Apochrypha some 
think it was envy. 


1. Some think it was in regard to man refusing to minister to him. 
2. Others think it was in regard to Christ. That they refused to do 
homage to him when viewed as clothed in human nature in his cha- 
racter as Mediator. 3. Others think it was in regard to God. That 
satan was dissatisfied with their rank in the scale of being in which 
God had placed them and refused him the honor due to him 


2. The manner of their Fall. 


1. One of the highest rank. Perhaps their chief might rebel and draw 
others into iniquity. 2. They sinned without a tempter, at least 
those who first rebelled. 


Query. How supposed they could sin? Not being formed 
immutable they might sin by receiving and entertaining evi! 


thoughts in their mind. 
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3. The time of their Fall. 


1. Some think they were made and sinned before the creation of the world. 
2. Others that they sinned on the second day of creation because the 
things were not pronounced good. 3. Others think not before the 
sixth day, because all things were pronounced very good. 4. One 
thing is certain that they sinned before man, because the devil was 
the tempter. ' 


IV. Their nature and qualities since the fall. Astonishing 
chan ge. , 

1. Great knowledge. II Cor. 2: 11, 11: 3,14. Eph. 6: 
1G, Rey. econo. 

2. Great power. Matt. 12: 29. Strong man. A roaring 
lion. I Pet.5: 8. God of this world. II Cor. 4: 4. . Per- 
haps their power is ona level with Elect Angels. Matt. 4: 5, 8, 
12 290 Eph. 2 2G) 

3. Hatred and malice. 

4. Constant vigilance and attention to evil works. Job, 1: 
Teg Det tee. : 

5. Irreconcilable enmity. 

V. Their employment. Constantly opposing God and Christ, 
endeavoring to make man miserable. 

1. Their opposition to God. 

2. Their opposition to Christ, his person and cause. 

3. Their endeavors to render man wretched. 


1. By hurting their bodies. Job, 1. Luke, 13: 16. Rev. 2: 10 
Raising storms. 2. By attempting to ruin the soul of man. This 
is their chief employment. Objects of temptation. The whole 
human race, good and bad and even Christ himself. Matt. 4. Mat- 
ter of temptation. I John, 2: 16. Wealth, honor and power of the 
world. Pleasures of the world. The instruments of tempting man. 
Wicked men. Often great men and persons in power. False teach- 
ers. Often near friends and relations. Sometimesgoodmen. Some- 
times he tempts immediately without use of instruments. Sometimes 
appeared to persons in a visible manner when tempting them. Most 
commonly by addressing himself invisibly to the mind and working 
on its powers. 


28 
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LECTURE XXXvV. 


APOSTATE ANGELS, CONTINUED. 


4, Means Satan uses, or the way in which he carries on his 
temptations. He makes great use of the outward senses. He 
works powerfully on the imagination. He endeavors to inflame 
the passions. He endeavors to keep the understanding from a 
full view of the object. By all these means he endeavors to 
bring the will to a compliance with his temptations. 

5. The ends of his temptations. To tarnish God’s glory and 
mar the happiness of man. Particular ends to be considered 
according to the objects. As to careless transgressors. As to 
convinced sinners. Sinners inclined to accept Christ. As to 
christians. Christians at the hour of death often find his last 
assault peculiarly strong. 


VI. God’s method in opposing the Fallen Angels. 
. God opposes them immediately. 


. By the wisdom and power of Christ. 
By the holy angels. Jude,ver. 9. Rev..12: 7. 


ow ees ee 


By the exertion of men. 

5. God limits and restrains their rage or this earth would be 
a acl dama, 7. e. a field of blood. 

6. He makes use of them in governing the world, for punish- 
ing the wicked, trying the righteous, for improving their graces. 

7. He makes use of them to punish his people for their sins. 

VII. The punishment of Devils. 

1. Their present state is in part a state of punishment. 
Tepe: 2.04." Jude, vio. 


1. It is punishment of loss. 2. Punishment of sense from great misery 
of mind. 3. That there is some mitigation of their punishment now 

_ we learn from the confession of the Demoniac in the Gospel. Matt. 
8: 29. 4. Their confinement is not very close. 5. They occasion- 
ally suffer greater restrained and closer confinement. Rev. 20: 1], 4. 


2. They will suffer a more severe punishment at the Judg- 
ment Day. Matt. 25: 41. 
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3. The duration of their punishment is eternal, fire. 

VIII. Some questions relating to this subject. 

1. What are we to think of the heathen Oracles? 

2. What judgment are we to form of the Demoniacs in the 
New Testament. | 

3. What are we to think of the devils appearing in a bodily 
shape of men. 

4, What sentiments should we form concerning witchcraft 


in sacred Scripture ? 
5. Are devils everywhere present ? 


6. Do they know our thoughts ? 

7. What are we to think of those impious and blasphemous 
thoughts Satan sometimes suggests to the mind? 

8. Are the devils always tempting us ? 

IX. Improvement. 

1. We learn the nature and employment of fallen angels. 

A striking display to what a height of depravity a rational 
creature, even with the greatest abilities, may proceed when it 
knows that its wickedness will end in ruin. 

2. What obligations we are under to Christ. 
Endeavor to know satan’s temptations, and how to resist. 
. Watch and pray against them. 
Humbly depend on the grace of Christ. 


DTP w 


We should exert ourselves to overcome temptations. 
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LECTURE XXXVI. 


THE DIVINE DISPENSATION TOWARDS MAN IN INNOCENCY. 


First. .The name given to it. 

1. Called by some dispensation or constitution. 
» 2. Called by others a law. Revelation of the will of a 
‘superior. the ) ' 

3. Called by others covenant, and with different epithets. 


1. Covenant of innocence. 2. Covenant of nature. 3. Covenant of 
life. 4. Covenant of works. 


Query. What a covenant is? 


4, Wherein does this differ from human covenants 2 


1. Parties not equal. 2. It is entirely the plan of God. 3. Manis 
bound to receive it without alteration or exception. 


5. Wherein it agrees with human covenants ? | 

6.. Perhaps not fully accords with human covenants. But 
we use names and modes of dealing among men to express 
divine dispensations. | 

Second. In the description of the nature of ‘the covenant of 
works consider. 


[. The contracting parties. God and Man. 
1. God, . 

4. Creator. 2. Ruler. 3. Benefactor. 

2. Man. | 


1. Considered as the creature of God, and his friend. ~Asholy. Asable 
to keep the covenant. Eccl. 7: 29. As required to do what was 
for his happiness. 2. As head of the human race. All the divine 
words and dealings with man.in the covenant, and the fatal conse- 
quences of breaking it a proof of this. Rom.5: 12. If Adam be 
not considered as the head of the human race, how came evil in his pos- 
terity from his transgression? See this not only from God’s language 
but from God’s dealings in consequence of what he said to our first 
parents. See the parallel drawn between Adam the. head of the 
human race, and Christ the head of his people in Rom. 5: 15-19. 


IT. The condition of the Covenant of Works. 
J. The law was twofold. Moral and positive. 


1. Moral law. Which is now in the decalogue included every moral 
precept which could bind on an innocent creature. This law was 
made known to man either by being written on his heart or by reve- 
lation from God. 2. Positive law. Not to eat of the tree of knowl- 


edge. 
7 
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What a positive law is? Nothing intrinsically good or evil, 
becomes a law in consequence of God’s command. See the 
Editor’s Essays on Baptism. EssayI. Reasons of God’s giving. 

. 


positive laws. . 


2. Obedience of those laws. “It must have the following 


qualities : 


1. It must be perfect. In principle. In parts. In degrees. 2. Per- 
sonal. 3. Perpetual. © . 


III. The promises of the Covenant. 

1. Continuance of God’s favor, ae is life. 

2. Confirmation in a holy and happy state. | 

3. Immortality., Body would not have tasted of death. 

4, Eternal happiness in heaven after continuing for a cer- 
tain season upon earth. This is most probable from the good- 
ness of God and his subsequent dealings. Rom. 8: 3, and 
want of room upon earth to contain the human race. 

Query. How and whenremoved? Some consider the trans- 
lation of Enoch and Elijah as models. As to time, it has been 

conjectured the abode on earth would have continued a thou- 
sand years. This may be one reason why none of the human 
race lived so long. 
IV. The penal sanction of the Covenant. Death. Gen. 2: 17. 
The death threatened included. 


\ 


1. Spiritual death. 

2. Temporal death or dissolution of the body. That, this is 
included in the threatening is.plain from the Scriptures. Rom. 
5: 12. Diseases, pain, poverty, agonies,’ dissolution, are all 
parts of this death. | 

8. Eternal death. Separation of both soul and kage RNS 
from God, and to suffer eternal misery in hell. Rom. 6: 23. 


Death opposed to eternal life. Misery always represented 
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as the punishment, of sin. Deut. aUR 19: Prov. 12:: 28. 
Ezek. 18:4. James, 1: 15. 7 

V. The seals of the Covenant of Work: 

1. The Tree of Hie 

2. The Tree of Knowledge. 

VI. Reasons for Gods dealing with man in the el of a Cove- 
nant. 

1. For the display of God’s glory in a more illustrious manner. 

2. For the benefit of man. _ 

OV iT. Improvement. 

1. Adore God’s condescension. 

2. God suits his covenant to man’s abilities, and man’s abil- 
ities to the covenant. | | 

3. How happy was man in his primitive state 2G rns 
See God’s justice in punishing man for transgressions. 
Misery of man by breaking the covenant. 
. See'the regard God pays to positive commands. 
Bless:God that there 1 is ess covenant. The Covenant 


of Grace. 


Rp os 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE FALL OF MAN. 


_ Man’s mutability made him liable to fall. By the abuse of 
his free will he actually did fall. Take a view of the fall. 

I, There was.a tempter. Satan. BN ak 

1, The instrument used wasa serpent. Gen. 3: 1. 


1.. What kind of a serpent it is suppesta to have been ? 2 2. What were 
the qualities of the serpent? 3. If it had the gift of speech ? 


2. The tempter himself who made use of the serpent as an 


Instrument was satan. 


1. He is called on this account the “Old Serpent,” ‘the Tie aes 2 Rev. 
19: 9. 2. He is said to be a murderer from the beginning. John, 
8: 44. 3. Asentence of punishment is pronounced against him. . To 
go upon his belly as common serpents. Directed against satan. De- 
grading from his glory., 4, Christ came to destroy the wool of the 
devil., I John, Beth) 


IT, The matter of the temptation. Two things Posie? 
alluring in the temptation. 5 ; 

1. The hope of hidden knowledge that would explt them to 
a great degree of dignity. Gen. 3: 5. 

2. The prospect of indulging their appetite, by enjoying the 

sweetest taste of sensitive pleasure. . | 
» ~ REE tine art and skill with, which the temptation was con- 
| ducted. 

It appears i in a variety of circumstances. 

1. In the choice of the temptation. Not a moral but a posi- 
tive precept. Nothing either good or evil in eating of a tree 
but only as God had commanded. } 

2. In attacking the woman when alone. Not assaulting the 
man who is the strongest, nor both together; and Perttope close 
by the tree. | 

3. In lending the serpent his voice. Some think the serpent. _ 
eat of the fruit before Eve, and pretended to derive speech 


thence. . 
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4. In asking the question of Eve as if ceil or to excite 
_ evil thoughts against God. 

5. In assuring her they should not die but their happiness 
should increase. He denied the truth of the threatening, and 
promised blessing to disobedience. 

IV. Success of the temptation. 

1. Eve took and ate of the forbidden fruit. 

2. She gave to Adam and he did eat. Eve proved a tempter 
to Adam, as the serpent to her. Some think that Adam was 
not deceived, but ate of the fruit from love to Eve, while he 
knew the consequences. [| Tim. 2: 14, 

3. By that one sin the covenant of works was broken, its pre- 
_ cept violated, its penalty incurred. 

V. Ag gravations of their sin in eating the Garbedde ea 
They appear from considering. | 

1. The person offending.. Man so highly Honora of God, 
and so dearly beloved. 

2. The person offended. God the great creator. Man’s 
sovereign and kind benefactor. 

3. The place. In Paradise where they were every moment 
enjoying the creators bounty and love. 

4, The time. Some think when remembrance of existence 
was fresh on the mind. Some suppose they stood thirty-three 
and a half year, the time of Christ’s abode on earth. Some on 
_the Sabbath after creation. Some on the same day. 
| 5. The command easy to be obeyed was broken. _ What 


difficulty to keep a positive precept that required only absti- 
nence. bite | 
6. Yield to Satan and obeying his voice rather than God’s. 


This is a dreadful aggravation of their crime. 
7. They knew that the state of the whole human race de- 
pended on their behavior, and that their conduct involved in it 


the happiness or misery of their posterity. 
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8. Their compliance with the tempter contained in it a com- 
plication of sins. 


VI. The cause of their fall. 

1. It was not God. ‘Hecannot be the author of sin. J ames, 
118: 7 3 
What concern God had in the fall? He upheld their facul- 
ties. Desire of mind an ability to eat. The same in every 
murderer now. } | 

2. The matter of the temptation imposed no necessity to 
offend. 

3. Satan could not force their will to comply with his temp- 
tation. | 

4. The fall proceeded from their own free will, and from a 
neglect of using aright these powers which God had bestowed 
on them. 

VII. The end of Satan in tempting man to sin. 

1. He could not expect any real happiness to himself. 
&2:/To tarnish 'God’s glory. | 

3. To counteract God’s design. 

4. To promote rebellion in his creatures against him. 

5. He felt envy at man’s happiness, and wished to rob him 
of it. 
- 6. He desired to make man as miserable as himself. 

7. His design was by all these things to gratify his own 
wicked dispositions. ideal 

VIII. Reflections. 

1. See here the source of our woes. 

2. How inexcusable our first parents were. 

3. What a subtle enemy we have. 

AL It is dangerous to pervert and disbelieve God’s word. 
5. To break a positive precept is a very heinous sin. It 


brought misery in the world. 


iy 
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6. Guard against the desire of forbidden knowledge, and of 


sensual pleasure. 
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LECTURE XXXVIIL. 
ae 


First. Of sin. 

I. Its nature. Want of conformity to, or Transgression of 
the law of God. — Bi 

1. The law of God is the rule of Duty. 


Man is bound to obey it in every ‘instance and in all. its 
extent, because we are God’s creatures and it is holy, just, and 
good. God’s law made known to us by being written in the 


heart or externally revealed. 
2. Sin is a want of conformity to, or trangression of this law. 


1. Want of conformity. Falling short of the demands of the law. 
Per. Ex. We ought to love God. If we love him not at all or are 
defective as to the degree of love, here isa want of conformity to 
God’s law. A different disposition from what the law requires is a 

want of conformity. 2. Transgression of the law. Acting in direct 
opposition to it. P. E. Commanded not to take God’s name in vain. 
If a person swears or curses he transgresses the law. A want of 
conformity may take place not only in the actions of life, but in the 
conversation and in the thoughts and desires of the heart. 


II. Of the evil of sin. ) 
1. It offers the vilest indignity to all the perfections of God. 


1. To. his moral perfections. Holiness, mercy, justice, faithfulness. 
2. To his natural perfections. 


2. It dishonors God in all his relations. 


1. AsCreator. 2. Legislator. 3. Benefactor. 4. Father of the human 
‘ race. 5. Redeemer of mankind. 


3. Sin is a breach of that order which God has established 
in the universe, and throws contempt on his wise and righteous 
constitution. — 

4. Sin depraves the soul of man, throws every power into 
disorder and makes it vile and polluted. 

5. Sin brings guilt on the conscience, renders a person liable 
to the divine displeasure and fills the heart with fear. 


6. Sin is the cause of those judgments which have desolated 
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the world, and of all the personal and domestic calamities 
which have rendered the earth a vale of tears. 
7. Eternal misery in the pit below is the only just and ade- 
quate punishment of sin. : 
8. Christ’s death shows still more clearly the evil of sin. 
9, What an evil sin is, may be seen from the testimony of 
the best judges. God. Christ. The Holy Ghost. Angels. 
Saints. Wicked. Devils. | 
Second. Consequences of sin in regard to our first parents. 
I. The Covenant of works was broken. It could not be 
repavred nor renewed. : ek 
II. They fell under the curse which the Covenant denounced. 
III. Their minds were filled with shame and fear. 
IV. They were driven out of Paradise. Gen.3: 22, 23. 
OY “The Spirit was taken away from them and they felt all those 
evils which flow from his absence. Loss of Gods image. Origi- 
nal righteousness. Depravity in all the powers of their soul. 
evi. They were forced to earn their subsistence by the sweat of 
their brow, because the ground was cursed, and Eve had peculiar 
calamities threatened to her. 
‘VI. They became subject to diseases and pain of body, and to 
numberless griefs and distresses of soul. | 
VIII. They became exposed to death and dissolution of the 
body. Gen. 3: 19. - 
IX. They were exposed to everlasting misery in Hell. 


Query. Were our first parents saved ? 
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LECTURE XXXIX. 
ORIGINAL SIN. Xt ) Fi 


1. The name. 


2. Original sin consists of two parts. The depravity of the | 


human nature and the imputation of Adam’s first sin. 
3. These should never be considered as separate from each 
other, but as most closely united. Depravity as prior to the 


other and the former as involving the latter. 


-4. But to view them fully they must be considered as distinct 


in our ideas. 


First. Of the depravity of human nature. 


Human nature is depraved. Arguments may be drawn. 


I. From the sinfulness of man. Here the following things 


must strike an attentive observer. 


1. An evident propensity to sin appears in the whole human 
race. : 

2. This propensity appears in mankind from their earliest 
years. 

3. All are guilty of sin. | 

4, Man’s inability and disinclination to keep the law of 
God. 

5. The folly and stupidity of man in regard to God and 
eternity. | 

This particularly appears in proneness to idolatry and disre- 
gard of eternal things. 

6. The greatest part of mankind in every age have been 
wicked. 3 | 

7.The inefficacy of the means which God has employed to 


bring men to the knowledge and love of himself. 
2. From the miseries of man. 


1. The earth bears the marks of God’s displeasure. 
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2. Depravity is inferred from the universal mortality of the 
human race, especially the distresses and death of in- 


- fants. 
3. From the labors and He Sacetpa trouble one distresses of 
mankind i in all stations and conditions. 


4, From the meanness of the pleasures from which they eae 


a refuge from their misery. 
ITI. From the testimony of the heathens. 


What is the sentiment. of ancient and modern Jews on the 


subject? See “ Joseph and Benjamin”? vol. I. 
IV. From the testimony of Sacred Scripture. It is plain. 
1. From passages in the Old Testament. Ps, 14: 2, 3. 


1. From passages that speak of wickedness as belonging to man. Job, 
15: 16. 2. Asa thmg which belongs tothe world. 3. From texts 
that speak of wickedness asman’s own. 4. From those that speak 
of man as wicked from youth, from childhood, from the womb, from 
conception. Job, 14. 4. -Ps; 51 *5,'58 <3." Prov 22). 15. 


2. From passages in the New Testament, particularly, John, — 
331.6. : 
Flesh often used for corrupt nature. 
3. From the account which Scripture gives us of redemption, 
both as to purchase and application. 
1. As fo procurement. Sacred Scripture represents it asfor all. Acts, 
4: 12. If Cor.5: 14. 2. The application of redemption is ex- 
pressed by a great variety of Metaphors, which show that human 


nature is totally corrupted. Regeneration. Repentance. Conver- 
sion. Circumcision. Resurrection. New heart. 


Query. Can bad examples account for human depra- 
vity ? | 
Some have thought so but without foundation for it. 


1. God gave man good examples to copy after. Adam. 
Noah. Abraham. Christ. | 


2.-The world has had a perfect example of virtue in Jesus 
Christ. 
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3. The children of holy parents discover a tendency to sin, 
and do sin as soon as they arecapable of it. 


4. Bad example has a greater influence than good. 
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| LECTURE XL. 
ORIGINAL SIN, CONTINUED. 


Second. Whence depravity arises and wherein it consists. | 

In order to solve these questions it may be proper to consider 
how it was with Adam before the fall. 

I. There were in him two kinds of principles. 

1. Natural. All-the powers of the mind, appetites and pas- 
sions which are essential to human nature and principles too. 
Reason, conscience, self-love, desire of approbation, desire of 
his own honor and felicity. 

2. Supernatural principles. Original righteousness. Moral 7 
image of God, and true holiness which flowed immediately 
from the Holy Spirit. This bore sway over inferior natural 
principles, and while things continued in this situation he was 
holy and happy. | , | 

II. By the fall this beautiful order was destroyed. 


1. The natural principles remained. | 
2. The supernatural principles were in God’s righteous dis- 
pleasure taken away. Now that the soul is without a guide, it 
is like a ship without rudder and pilot. Hence all the disorder 
in Adam’s heart and life. By the loss of the Holy Ghost those 
principles were taken away which attached, him to God. All 

friendly and dutiful connection was entirely broken off. 
3. From this constitution man became a creature of this pre- 


sent world and seeks his happiness from it. 


TIT. From this view of things we may account for the depravity 
of human nature. ont 

“1. There is no taint, or stain, or positive malignity infused 
into the soul from above; nor is there any thing in the mere 
matter of the body thatis vicious. God cannot, consistent with 


his nature and perfections, be active in infusing any bad quali- 
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ties, dispositions or inelination into the human soul or human 
body. | , 
2. God creates the soul with its mere faculties and natural 
principles, but without original righteousness, and forms the 
body of mere matter with the necessary organs. 

3. From the want of supernatural principles and original 
rectitude man has no relish for spiritual things, nor love to God, 


nor spiritual life. 


\ 


4, The natural principles mentioned above, having the entire 
government of the human heart, lead mén to consider the pre- 
sent world as the-great and only sphere of their employment and 
enjoyment, and worldly objects as their chief good. This is 
the universal disposition of the human race. They seek sen- — 
sual good, but not spiritual. They are led to seek felicity, but 
not in God. . They have a taste for natural good, but not for 
moral beauty. - Appetite for happiness, but not for holiness. 
They have the strongest regard for their own honor and wel- 
fare but none for the honor of God. 

5. From natural workings of these principles in the heart 


all our depravity flows, and may thus be accounted for. 


1, Appetites and passions, and external senses are excited early in life. 
Reason grows more slowly. These lay hold of human nature and 
attempt to rule. Their pursuit is after the objects of sense which 
appear calculated to gratify the appetites and passions. | Hence, like 
a ship that carries too many sails, an unexpected breese makes it 
unmanageable. Se reason the pilot, is overpowered by the appetites. 
2. Reason, conscience, self-love, sometimes allow the appetites and 
passions to bear boundless sway, without any regard to the com- 
mands and threatenings of God. When this is the case they hurry 
man on to all manner of open wickedness, especially in sensual en- 
joyments. 3. When reason, conscience and self-love have influence, 
and restrain appetites and passions, outward wickedness is repressed, 

i and the character is much fairer in the eyes of the world, but no . 
spiritual life, and still under the power of selfish and depraved princi- 
ples. Sometimes many persons are under the influence,of malice, 
envy and hatred, ambition, pride, avarice. Sometime in search of 

' literary fame. Sometimes animated by political fear. Some 
have a very great share of tenderness, humanity, compassion, 
and do much good to their fellow creature, but have no love to God 
nor spiritual life. 4. When men see that God denounces his right- 
_ eous indignation and wrath against those who go on in the way of 
‘iniquity, and love him not with their whole heart, they are displeased 
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with his government and constitution, and resolving to go on in their 
wickedness. There arises an enmity in their hearts against God. 
5. This depravity is always increased by actual transgression and a 
course of sinning against God. _Inveterate habits give greater strength 
to natural principles: 6. Perhaps this depravity is heightened or 
lessened by the passions of the soul and humors of the body of the 
immediate parents. 


IV. Take a view of this depravity as it appears in the different 


parts of the human frame. 


d. 
. In the will. 


. In the affections. 


8. 
a: 
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In the understanding. 


In the imagination. 
In the memory. 

In the conscience. 
In the appetites. 
In the senses. 


In the different organs and members of the body. 


V. How is the corruption propagated from Adam to his pos 


terity. 
_ This is the gordian knot in Theology. We cannot account 


; for it but from the will of God. 
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LECTURE XLI.- 
THE IMPUTATION OF ADAM’S SIN. 


I. Enquire what Imputation means. 


Charging to account. Adam’s sin is an instance of imputa- 
tion. 3 


II. Prove that Adam’s first sin is imputed fo all his posterity. 

1. From the evil which the human race suffer before they are 
capable of personal sin. Pain, diseases, death. Not punish- 
ment of personal sin. Must be sin of some progenitor. 

2. From the baptism of infants. a 

3. From our redemption by Christ for infants as well as 
others. : 

No deliverance for them without application of atoning blood. 
If infants be sprinkled with it, because they are guilty, their 
guilt must be from some great progenitor. 

4, From passages of Scripture, particularly Rom. 5: 12. 

Christ and Adam are represented as pubiic persons., Right- _ 
eousness from Christ to all his spiritual seed; guilt from Adam 
to all his natural posterity. I Cor. 15: 45-49. 

III. Enquire how far this imputation extends. 

‘1. To numberless calamities in the present life. 
2. To death, separation of soul from body. 

3. To many temptations and disadvantages in regard to spirit- 
ual things. 

4. To depravity and defilement of the soul. 

If we call this punishment, and do not consider it as the natu- 
ral consequence of sin, in one view it may well be considered 
as a punishment. 

5. To a curse on the ground for man’s sake. 

6. Whether the imputation extends so far as to render any of 
the human race eternally miserable. where there is no personal 


sin? Orthodox divines are not agreed. 
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Jonathan Edwards, Picted,and Hopkins think it due. Ridg- 
ly, insensibility of infants. Guill, the same. Watts and Dod- 
dridge, children of believers undoubtedly happy as in covenant 
with God. 


Query. Does sacred Scripture mention anything positively 
respecting infants ? ; 

IV. Mention what can be alleged for the reasonableness of the 
unputation of Adam’s sin. 

1. This imputation is matter of fact. Though no reason 
could be assigned, it exists, and is a part of God’s government 
and he sees just reason for it. Though we could not perceive 
any we ought to receive and believe it because sacred Scripture 


asserts it. 


2. A right view of the doctrine may tend in some measure to 
obviate the objections of unreasonableness. We are notto view 
imputation apart from other branches of doctrine. Everything 
in its proper order. Evil disposition, then transgression, then 
guilt contracted, then punishment; the same order in Adams 
posterity. 

3. All men descend from Adam asa common parent. As 
streams from the fountain, as branches from the tree. Thus in- 
timately connected with him. Job, 14: 4. If we had existed 
all at once with Adam in this connection, such would have been 
the consequence. Difference of time does, not alter circum- 


stances. 


4. Adam was the representative and federal head of the 
whole human race. The covenant made with him for himself 
and for his posterity. If he stood they would be happy, if he 
fall they involved in misery. God never made a covenant with 
any man, as an individual, but with a person for himself and 
others, for man and their posterity. Adam. Christ. Noah. 


Abraham. 
8 
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1. Reasonable institution. Adam was likely to stand, had sufficient 


power. Sense of happiness, of millions dependent on him, and that - 


he carried in himself the fortunes of all his posterity. This would 
make him more careful. Adam with his posterity in a ship, he the 
pilot, shipwrecked them against a rock, they and he in the sea of 
guilt; Christ stretches out a rope or his hand to save them, they lay 
hold of it and are saved; but some cleave to the broken pieces of the 
ship and perish. _Adam was formed in a state of complete manhood ; 
if mankind had been present they could not have desired a fairer trial 
nor wished things to be altered. Besides man was God’s creature. 
The blessings pronounced in the covenant were God’s, and he might 
bestow them on what condition he thought proper. Man had no 
claim to them but from God’s promise and covenant. 2. A gracious 
institution. Happiness on easy terms. Blessedness of all secured 
by Adam’s obedience, whereas God might have put each to trial. 
Besides not to judge of equity and grace of dispensation. by issue 
Had Adam stood, we would not have complained, but would have ad- 
mired the grace of the covenant. 


5. The same method of dealing among man is not accounted 
unreasonable. If a king lose his throne, his children are in- 
volved in the loss. . 

6. This mode of procedure is exceedingly common in the di- 
vine government, and the ordering dispensations of providence, 
both by Adam and Christ, and we never think it unjust. The 
merit of one procures benefits to others, and the demerit pro- 
cures evil to others. Inferior from superior, people from ma- 


gistrates, subjects from kings. 
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LECTURE XLII. 


THE MISERY OF FALLEN MAN, BY REASON OF HIS’ APOSTACY. 


First. By depravity men are led to the commission of actual 
sin. 

I, All guilt of it in thought, word or deed. 

IT. Actual sin appears ina variety of forms. 

1. In regard to the object. Against God, fellow creatures 
and self. 

2. In regard to subject. Sin in heart, life, conversation. 

3. In regard to negative and positive precepts. Omission and 
commission. 

4. In regard to principle. Sins of ignorance and presump-. 
tion. | 

5. As to degrees of aggravation. Small and great. 

6. From adjuncts. Sins secret and open. Thatmay be par- 
doned and that are irremissible. Papist divide them into venial 
and mortal. 

III. Man’s natural depravity is much mcreased by actual 
trans gression. 

Second. The guilt of sin, exposes men to misery. God’s 
wrath and the curse of the law. 

I. By sin man is exposed to the miseries of this life. 


1. Temporal evils. 


1. Pain and diseases of body. 2. Poverty, labor, want and losses. 
3. Famines, pestilences, earthquakes, wars. 4. Loss of character, 
friends, and distresses of those who are dear to us. 


2. To spiritual evils. 


1. Blindness of mind, ignorance and prejudice. [1 Cor. 4: 4. Eph. 
22-584 ..2. Hardness of Hig Jer 5:3. *Ezek 37°F 3.- Vile 
affections. Rom. 1: 26. A seared conscience. Rom. #: 28. 
I Tim. 4: 2. 5. Horror oF anguish of soul. Isa. 33: 14. 6. Sla- 
very to satan. II Tim. 2: 26. 


Id. By sin man is exposed to endless misery in a future state. 


1. To punishment of loss. 
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1. Loss of God’s favor. 2. Loss of heaven. 3. Loss of sweet society 
there. 4. Loss of peace and ease of mind. 
2. To the punishment of sense. 


1. Hell fire. 2. God’s wrath. 3. Horror of conscience.. 4. Malice of 
devil. 5. Rage of wicked men. 


TI. Certainty of misery. 
1. From the infinite evil of sin. 
2. From the justice of God. 
This is an infinite and immutable perfection of the divine 
Essence. As God is so infinitely holy as it is impossible he 
should not but hate the least sin, so he is infinite in his justice 
and cannot let any sin go unpunished. As the perfection of 
his nature requires that he should have an implacable aversion 
for sin, so the same perfection requires that justice be not ap- 
peased without punishment. 
- 3. From express declarations of Scripture both in the Old 
and New Testament. 
Third. Man is utterly unable to set himself free from his 
misery. 
I. He cannot atone for the guilt of sin. 


1. Not by external or internal acts. 


1. Not by repentance. Bare grief for an offence is nota compensation 
for an injury done to man, much less for affronts offered to God. 
Besides, how shall man come to repentance. Can he break himself 
into a true contrition? What stone was ever heard to melt itself ? 
Is not captive man fond of his sin, and in love with his chains ? 
And how can he, by nature, attain that which is so contrary to what 
he is by nature mightily delighted. 2. Not by reformation. 
3. Not by good life. 4. Not by actsof charity. 5. Not by attention 
to the exercises of religion. 6. Not by any kind of self-denial. 
7. Not by any kind or degree of suffering which he endureth. 


2. Not any one of these suffice nor altogether. 


1. From want of value in the things themselves. 2. Wantof value in 
the sight of God. Ps. 50: 8,12. 3 Want of divine appointment. 
4, Want of value in the judgment of men. 5. Ignorance and pride 
alone have given them that efficacy which men foolishly suppose 
them to have. 


VI. Man is unable to renew his own nature and to restore him- 
self to the Divine image. 
1. Not by any method that man can devise or use. 
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1. Not by the use of any external means. 2. Not by any internal 
energy in the powers of the soul. 3. As he cannot atone for guilt 
he has no claim to the gift of the Spirit, who alone can renew him. 
4. While the Spirit is absent from him he must remain a depraved 
creature. 


2. That man cannot renew his own heart, is proved. 


1, From the justice of God. 2. From declarations of Scripture. 3. From 
the observation of the history of mankind. 4. From the experience 
of the wisest and best men. 


ITI. Man is unable to yield perfect obedience for the future. 

1. If the past were forgiven, he would immediately begin to 
sin and involve himself anew in guilt. | 

2. There is a perfect contrariety between the demand of the 
law and the power of the soul. 

3. We see all men break the law. 

4. We are conscious to ourselves of disobedience. 

5. Nor can any sufferings of man through eternity merit the 
favor of God or blessedness. 

6. Nor can any of the human race or any fellow creature 
redeem mankind. Ps. 49: 7-9. 

7. In consequence of this, man is in a helpless state and 


without a divine interposition must perish for ever. 
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LECTURE XLII. 


THE DIVINE PLAN FOR THE SALVATION OF MAN. 


This is commonly called by divines ‘ the Covenant of Re- 
demption.”? Itis called a covenant from the resemblance to 
the transactions of this kind among men. We must express 
God’s actions by ours. 

I. Reasons of the Covenant. 

1. Man’s lost and perishing state. 

2. God’s infinite mercy and grace. 

IT. Parties of the Covenant.. Zech. 6: 13. 

1. God the Father considered as governor of the world. 

Offended by man’s transgression. Pitying him and desirous 
of his salvation in a way consistent with the divine honor. In 
the Father’s breast our salvation originated. 

2. God the Son. 

Moved with pity for wretched men, and desirous to do every 
thing required for their salvation, willing to accede to the divine 
plan for their restoration to the divine favor. 

Query. 1. What are we to think of the sentiments of those 
who consider the Holy Ghost as a party in the covenant ? 
~ Query. 2. Why isnot the Holy Ghost particularly mentioned ? 

HI. The condition of the Covenant. 

1. The Father required of the Son the following things. 


1. That he should assume the human nature into union with the divine. 
This is considered by some divines as a thing in divine view previous 
to the covenant, and that Christ is to be considered in his covenant 
transactions with the Father as God-Man—and thus distinct person 
from God the Father. 2. That he should perfectly obey the law. 
3. That he should make satisfaction for sin by his sufferings unto 
death. 4. That he should employ his mighty power and extensive 
authority, which he obtained after his resurrection, for the important 
purposes of God’s glory and man’s salvation. Zech. 11: 4,7. Isa. 
40: 11. 


2. The Son consented to do, suffer, and perform all that the 
father required. Ps. 40: 6-9. Compare Heb.10: 5-10. Isa. 
50: 5,6, 61: 1-3. Luke, 4: 18. 
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3. What did the Spirit promise and engage to do in the cove- 
nant of redemption ? 


IV. Promises of the Covenant of Redemption. Ps.89: 19, 28. 
1. Some of the promises relate immediately to Christ. 


‘1. That a body should be prepared fot him. Isa. 7: 14, 28. 2. To 
strengthen him in his work. Isa.11: 2,42: 16,52: 13-15, 61: 1-8. 
3. To raise him from the dead, and exalt him at his own right hand. 
Phil.2: 9. 4. To give him authority over the whole creation. Phil. 
2: 10. 5. To make both Jews and Gentiles submit to him. Ps. 2: 
8,110: 1-3... Isa, 49: 6.7%) Zeehs O41.) “Lake, 2: 32.°- 6. To 
constitute him the head of the redeemed for evermore. Isa. 55: 4. 
7. To be judge of all. John, 5: 22. 8. To be glorified through al! 
eternity in the blessedness of the righteous and misery of the wicked. 


2. Other promises relate to his people. Isa. 53: 10. The 


father engages: | 


1. To send forth the Spirit to accompany the word and make it effectual 
to the salvation of millions. Isa. 49: 5,6. 2. That they who were 
given to Christ should be regenerated and reconciled toGod. Isa. 45 : 
25. John, 6: 37. Il Cor. 6: 16-18. 3. That they should be kept 
by the power of God and enabled to persevere. Job, 17: 9. Jer. 
32: 40. John, 6: 39. 4. That they should be perfectly blessed 
both in body and soul in Christ’s heavenly kingdom. Rev. 7: 16. 
We find Christ pleading those promises and insisting’on the perform- 
ance of them both in regard to himself and his people. John, 17: 24. 


Query. Why are there no threatenings in this covenant? 

V. The date of this Covenant. 

1. Before man fell. 

2. Before the world was created. I[Tim.1:9. Titus, 1: 2. 

3. Fron eternity. 

There might be many things before it. No doubt there were 
many things in the mind of God but we have no measure, 
therefore we say of things which took place before the founda- 
tion of the world which is the birth of time, that they were from 
eternity. 

VI. The happy consequences of this Covenant. 

1. As soon as man fell, Christ entered upon his Mediatorial 
Office... Gen. 3.: 15. 

2. The Father saved true believers under the Patriarchal and 
Jewish economy from a regard to what Christ was to do and 
suffer in the fullness of time. Heb. 11: 39,40. 
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3. Christ has fully performed the conditions and trusts in the 
father’s promise for the full accomplishment of what-he is to do 
for him and his spiritual seed. 

4. As far as we are able to judge the Father is carrying his 
engagements into execution and fulfilling the promises of the 
covenant according to the original plan. | | 

VII. Some miscellaneous observations relating to this Covenant. 

1. Its existence is acknowledged by orthodox divines. 

2. Some consider this covenant and the covenant of grace as 
distinct. The one the foundation of the other. As having dif- 
ferent parties, conditions, promises, and the covenant of grace, 
having a mediator. 

3. Others represent this as a covenant of grace and the only 
covenant. 

4. Others consider the covenant as consisting of two parts, 
and this as the former. 

Perhaps little more than strife of words. Men give different 
names to the parts of divine dispensations ; some for the sake 
of accuracy represent things as distinct, others think it better to 
view them as united. 

VIII. Improvement. 

1. Adore the mercy and grace of God in this covenant. 

2. See how dear God’s perfections are in his sight. 

3. Words are wanting to express the compassion and love 


of Christ. 4. Seek to be Christ’s spiritual seed. 
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LECTURE XLIV. 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


I. The Person of whom the Lecture speaks is truly God, the 


Second Person in the Trinity. 
IT. He assumed the Human Nature in union with the Divine. 
The two constituent parts of human nature are body and soul. 


1. Jesus Christ took a human body with all its sinless infir- 
mities. ,,Heb.-2::'14, 15, 10: 5. “I Peter, 2:,'24. 

2. He took also a human soul, with all its sinless infirmities. 
Luke, 2: 52, 22: 42,23: 46. Mark, 14: 34. 

WII. The Human Nature is assumed in so close an union with 
the Divine that (when united) they formed but one Person. This 
. is proved. 

1. From declarations of Scripture. Rom. 9: 5. Phil. 2: 
Gee (GOL. 2 sa don. ke Lie oi: LOn 

2. From the efficacy of his mediatorial performances. 

3. Sometimes things peculiar to the human nature ascribed 
to the divine nature.” “Acts, ‘20°: 28." Rev. Fs 17°18. 

4. Sometimes acts peculiar to his divine nature ascribed to 
his human nature. John, 3: 13. 

These things evidently prove that there is but One Person. 

Query. 1. Is it possible for us to form any distinct idea of the 
nature of this union from any resemblance ? 

Query. 2. Why is Christ called “‘ the Son of God?’ Does 
it refer to his divinity or to his person as mediator ? 

IV. Mention some properties of the union of the natures in 
Christ. 

1. Properly speaking, the person does not consist of two parts, 
but the human nature is assumed into union with the divine. 

2. This union is called the Hypostatis union. 


3. It differs from all unions we are acquainted with. 
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1. From the union of the persons in the Trinity. 2. From the union of 
soul and body inman. 3. From the union of the Holy Ghost with 
the souls of men. 4. Froma union merely of consent and inclination. 


4. The two natures after the union still remain distinct. 
5. This union is indissoluble. Not dissolved at his death. 


6. The effects of this union are considerable. 


1 To the human nature. Pre-eminence above all other men, and even 
above all angels, perfect holiness and impecability and highest degrees 
of grade. 2. To the person of Christ. A communication of properties 
or idioms. A communication of office. Both united in every part 
of the mediatorial work. A communication of cperations. All 
grace and all acts of Mediator flow from both natures. A commu- 


nion in worship. Adoration of the personof Christ. Worship due 


to him as Mediator, founded on his Deity but paid to his person. 
Phil. 2: 9, 10. 3. In regard to his people; all their blessings flow 
from hence. 


V. Enquire tf any reason can be assigned for the constitution 
of the Person of Christ. 

There may be many reasons in the divine mind of which we 
have no ideas. Some we can perceive. | | 

1. It was the fittest method for accomplishing our salvation. 

2. That he might be allied to both parties. 

3. Hereby Christ was qualified for bearing the punishment 
of sin. 

4. Hereby most fitly qualified for subduing our foes and deliv- 
ering us from bondage. 

5. Hereby we are powerfully encouraged in our approaches 
toGod. We see human nature at his right hand. 

6. Every part of Christ’s office demonstrates the wisdom and 
fitness of the constitution of Immanuel’s person. 

VI. Mention some of the most common errors in regard to the 
Person of Christ. . 

Some in the Apostolic days who denied that Christ came in 
the flesh or had a body. : 

‘The opinions of some of the early heretics and of those in 
modern times. 3 

The Apollinarians denied the proper humanity of Christ. 
That the Holy Ghost imparted a heavenly body. 
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Arians consider Christ only asa most dignified creature. 

Eutichians held only one nature. 

Nestorians. 

Photinians and Socinians denied the divinity of Christ. 

VII. Improvement of the doctrine. 

1. How great is the love both of the Father and of the Son 
in the incarnation of Christ. 

2. What powerful encouragement is given to sinners to apply 
to God for mercy. 

3. The incarnation of Christ dreadfully aggravates the guilt 
_ and misery of impenitent sinners. 
4. What dignity has Christ conferred on human nature, by 
his assumption of it. | | 


5. Let us imitate the humility and beneficence of Christ, 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


CHRIST’S MEDIATORIAL OFFICE. 


I. The names of the Mediator. 

Many names given to him, but these are most common. 
1. Jesus...Matt.1: 21... 

Its meaning. 7 

By whom borne? 

Of bowing the knee at the name of Jesus. 

2: Christ, 


1. Its meaning. When Scripture speaks of the Redeemer’s sufferings it 
uses most commonly the word Christ. 2. Wherein Christ’s unction 
consists ¢ Christ was not annointed with material oi], but with the 
Holy Ghost. In his conception, baptism and resurrection. It denotes 
Chnist’s designation to his office, and infinite abundance of grace to 
enable him to discharge it. Isa. 11: 2, 3,61: 1. 3. What persons 
were annointed as types? Prophets. I Kings, 19: 16. Priests. 
Exod. 30: 30. Ps. 133: 2. Kings. I Kings, 1: 34. 


3. Lord. Its signification. On what occasion given to 
Christ. 

II. Christ’s consecration to the Mediatorial Office. John, 6: 
2a 

1. Wherein this consecration consists. 


1. In his designation by the Father to the Mediatorial Office. Isa. 42: 1. 
John, 10: 36. This had a reference to both natures. 2. In the 
sanctification or unction of the Holy Ghost. Ps. 45: 7. Isa. 61: 
1-3. This to the human nature only. 


2. Proofs of Christ’s consecration. 


1. From the testimony of the Father. Matt.3: 17,17: 5. 2. From 
Christ’s miracles. John, 5: 36. Acts, 10: 38. 3. From Christ's 
resurrection and ascension. 


3. The necessity and use of this consecration. 


1. It gave validity to what Christ did and suffered. 2. To lay a founda- 
tion for our faith in Christ. 3. To establish Christ’s authority in his 
church. 


III. Of the nature of the Mediatorial Office. What a Mediator 
is ? 
A person who intervenes between two parties for reconciling 


them. 
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1. Every part of it was planned by infinite wisdom in perfect 
harmony with justice, holiness and goodness. 

2. It honors God’s perfections and government in the 
highest degree. 

3. It peculiarly displays the divine benevolence and grace. 

4. It is exactly suited to the condition of fallen man. 

It provides a remedy for all his miseries ; it contains a full 
supply for all his wants, and it furnishes for him complete and 
perfect blessedness. 

5. In reference to man’s misery this office is three-fold. <A 
Prophet, Priest, and King.. Ps.-110: 1: Deut. 18: -15-18. 
Zech. 6: 13. John, 14: 6. JI Cor. 1: 30. 

Different types were required to represent the whole of this 
office. Moses was a prophet but not a priest. David was a 
king and prophet but nota priest. Aaron a priest, but neither 
prophet nor king. Melchizedeck priest and king but nota 
prophet. 

6. Two parts of this have respect to man, the third to 
God. 

Query. Which of these offices is first? Christ wasa Prophet 
during his life, a Priest at death, and King after his resurrection. 
In order of things. 

1. Priest to purchase salvation. 

2. Prophet to proclaim it. 

3. King to apply it. 

7. This office (as Mediator) is executed by Christ in his state 
of humiliation and exaltation. 

8. Christ’s Mediatorial Office embraces the whole of re- 
demption which is the greatest and most glorious of the works 
of God and which is the end of all the rest. 
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9. Christ possesses all the qualities requisite for the discharge 
of the office of Mediator. 
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LECTURE XLVI. 


CHRIST’S PROPHETICAL OFFICE. 


I. Show wherein the office of a Prophet consists. 

1. In revealing or making known the will of God to man. 

This is the highest and noblest part. Sometimes confined to 
this. The word used in this sense by heathen. Paul’s quota- 
tion, “‘ your own poets.”? To reveal means to take the veil from 
a thing. 

2. In foretelling things to come. 

3. In exhorting and directing the people to love and serve God. 

Il. It appears that the Messiah promised to. the fathers was to 
be a Prophet. 

1. From declarations of the wordof God. Deut.18: 15-18. 
1994°D573,.44,6.1.: 1. 

2. From types of Jewish economy. 

3. From the general sense of the people when Christ ap- 
peared, and he did not contradictthem. Luke,7: 16. John, 
4; 25,6: 14. 

III. Christ was completely qualified for the Prophetical Office. - 

1. By being in the bosom of the Father from eternity, and 
knowing his will. He was privy to his most secret thoughts 
and councils. John 1: 18. 

Necessity of Christ as Prophet, being God. 


1. Education belongs to parents. They will execute it best. Christ is 
our Father and Creator. 2. Should be absolute Master and Lord of 
man. 3. Heshould have a perfect knowledge of all things. 4. He 
should be infallible. 5. He should have infinite goodness and patience. 
6. As having sovereign authority over conscience, and therefore ought 
to be God. 7. As this Prophet is to be Judge of the world he ought 
to be God. 


2. By assuming human nature. 

Hereby he was qualified to be teacher of men. In superior 
nature he would alarm them. Thus when God spake to the 
Jews at Sinai, and even when angels spake. When man speaks 


to man they hear with delight and ease. 
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3. By the unction of the Holy Ghost who was not given by 
measuresto him: .Tsa.lt: 2,3, 42: 161s 1. John, 32134 
Acts, 10: 38. 

IV. When Christ executes the Prophetical Office ? 

1. It began as soon as man fell. 

2. He executed it personally when on earth. 


3. He will continue to execute it till the trumpet shall sound 


to call men to judgment. 
V. How does Christ execute the office of a Prophet. 
First. Christ teaches externally and internally. 
Of Christ’s external teaching. 
This external teaching is tmmediate or mediate. 
1. Christ executes the Prophetical Office immediately. 


1. By revealing the will of God to man while he dwelt on earth. John, 
17: 6, 26. 2. By the perfect holiness of his life. 3. By his mira- 
cles. This was the way the prophets of old were confirmed. Their 
nature showed the genius and spirit of his doctrines. Good will to 
men. Christ’s miracles were above the power of nature. Open to 
all. Done quickly. Done perfectly. . They showed the truth of his 
doctrines. John, 10: 37,38. 4. By the prophecies which he deliv- 
ered. Respecting the destruction of Jerusalem ; of the Jews. Prophe- 
cies of the Apostles. They taught men how to act. 5. Christ 
taught the world by his sufferings and death. I Tim. 6:13. 6. Christ 
revealed his will to Patriarchs and Prophets before his coming into 
the flesh. 7. When he left the world he inspired his Apostles to 
preach his doctrine and to commit it to writing for the benefit of every 
succeeding age. Eph.4: 8,11, 12. — ; 


2. Christ exercises his Prophetical Office mediately or by instru- 


ments. 


1. He taught by the Patriarchs before and after the flood. I Pet. 3: 18. 
If Pet.2: 5. Jude, verse 14. Christ taught under the Mosaic econo- 
my by Priests, Levites, the sacrifices and types. It was Christ that 
was with the church im the wilderness, instructing and guiding them 
by the ministry of Moses and Aaron. 3. He taught by the prophets 
before and after the captivity. I Pet.1: 10. 4. Christ has taught 
men since his death by the written word. John, 20: 31. 5. Christ 
teaches. by ordinances and sacraments. 6. Christ teaches by his. \ 
ministers. 7. Christ teaches by the dispensation of providence. 
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LECTURE XLVIL. 


Ne wats See 
, fd 


CONTINUATION | oF _CHRIST’S PROPHETICAL OFFICE. 
VI. The properties of Christ’s teaching. 
» Plain...» JhCor.:3 +.12,,.4¢ 2. 
> Pures 41 Corti 25 1740 
. Faithful, without respect to person. Ps. 40: 10. 
. Affectionate. Luke 24: 32. 
. Aiming to glorify God and do good to men. 


. Perfect, as it comes immediately from Christ. 


Ion fh WW 


. When it is mediately by the mouth of instruments it may 
be imperfect and mixed with error. 
8. It is unspeakably powerful in its effects. I 'Thess.2: 13. 
9. It engaged in an astonishing degree the hearts of those 


who heard him. 


REFLECTIONS. | 


1. What reason have we to bless God for such a teacher. 

2. Is Jesus Christ the great prophet? then let us learn of him 
3. Is Christ Jesus a teacher? let us imitate him. He isa 
~ pattern to all who have others to instruct. 

: 4, Letus take heed that we do not reject him. 

A second part of Christ’s Prophetical Office consists in teach- 
ing men internally. 

I. The nature of this teaching. 

1. He illuminates the understanding to receive divine truth. 
Luke, 24: 45. ep 

2. By the Holy Spirit, he displays the beauty, excellency 
and suitableness of the word of God. 

3. He by his grace applies the word to the soul. John, 16: 
13, 14. 

II. Properties and aD elseeh the internal teaching of Christ. 
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1. It relates solely to divine truth. 

2. It renders spiritual objects clear and distinct. 

3. It discovers unspeakable beauty in divine things. 

4. It sends home divine truth to the heart in a most power- 
ful manner. 

5. It renews and sanctifies the soul. John, 17: 17. 

6. The change it makes on the soul is lasting. 

7. The change is also gradually increasing. Prov. 4: 18. 

TI. The necessity of Christ’s internal teaching. It appears : 


1. From man’s enfeebled powers., I Cor. 2: 14. 
2. From the unsuccessfulness of all external means though 


accompanied with every advantage. 
3. From the declarations and promises of Scripture and from 
the prayers of the saints. Isa. 53: 1. Eph. 3: 18. 
LV. Improvement. 
1. We should be humbled at this view of our degenerate 
state. 
-2. We see the reason why so many make light of Christ. 
3. We see the misery of those who have never been inter- 
nally taught by Christ. 
4. We should apply to Christ that he may enlighten the eyes 
of our understanding. 
5. Those whom he has enlightened should bless him for his 
distinguishing goodness. 
6. As the Spint always makes use of the written word we 


should highly prize it. 
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LECTURE XLVIII. 
CHRIST AN EXAMPLE. 


I. The superiority of example to precept. 

1. It is a more plain method of instruction. 

2. It is more easy. Person who cannot read books can read 
lives. - 

3. It is more pleasant. 

4, It is more persuasive. 

5. It is more animating. 
_ 6 It more powerfully engages the affections of the soul. 
Hope, desire. | o 

7. It-is a silent and less offensive mode of conveying instruc- 
tion. | | 

II. There are some things in which Christ is not to be consider- 
ed as an example. 

1. In what was peculiar to his Mediatorial Office. 

2. In his miraculous exertions. 

3. In some extraordinary acts: Fasting forty days. 

There are some duties required of us arising from our guilt 
and depravity in which Christ cannot be a pattern to us. Per 


Ex. Repentance, faith. 
III. Wherein Christ is an example to us ? 


In his thoughts, views, sentiments, temper and conduct. 
Phils Jab. 
1. In his deportment towards God. 


1. Habitual sense of him on the mind, dependence, acknowledgment, trust. 
2. Zeal for his glory. Ps. 61:°9. John, 2: 16,4: 34. 3. Regard 
for hiscommands. 4. Patience and submission to his will. 5. Love 
of the exercises of devotion. 


2. In his behavior towards man. 


1. Love and charity. 2. Meekness and gentleness, joined with firmness, 
and strength of mind in opposing evil. 3. Sympathy and compassion. 
Matt. 9: 36, 4. Forgiveness of injuries. 5. Unwearied endeavors 
to do good to them. Acts, 10: 38. 
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3. In those duties that more immediately regard the person 


himself as an individual. 
1. Purity. 2. Humility. Matt. 11: 29. 
4. Inhis sentiments and dispositions with regard to the world. 
1. Contentment. 2. Indifference about the honors, wealth and pleasures 
of it as well as its difficulties, hardships and trials. 3. Direct opposi- 
tion to its manners, maxim’s and costume. 4. Atthe same time avoid- 
ing all useless singularity. 5. In the great principles and ends of 
his hfe. 
IV. The excellence of Christ’s example. 
1. It is by one in our nature. 
2. It was in condition and circumstances of life the most 
adapted for general benefit. He became poor and dependent. 
3. It was absolutely perfect. All other examples even of the 
best of saints, are imperfect. They failed in those graces for 
which they were most eminent. Abraham guilty of unbelief, 
Moses of passion, &c. 


4. It is the example of one who is infinitely great. 


5. It is the example of our dearest friend and greatest bene- 


factor. 

6. It is an example accompanied with peculiar endearments 
of tenderness and affection. | 

7. He who sets before us this pattern, has grace to bestow that 


we may be able to copy it. 


REFLECTIONS. 
1. It is the duty of every christian to imitate Christ. I Pet. 
Di2il awonn, 2:6, 
2. We see the necessity of regeneration. 


3. We should depend on Christ for his grace to help us. 
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4. We should set the life of Christ before us and often ex- 


amine whether we resemble him and how much. 


aE Sl ca 1. 
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LECTURE XLIX. 


CHRIST’S PRIESTLY OFFICE. 


Preliminary considerations. 

I. Wherein the office of a Priest consists. 

Ideas of it best learned from the Jews. 

1. To offer sacrifices. 2. Make intercession. 3. Bless the 
people. 

II. Who of old were appointed Priests. 

1. Each man for himself. Cain, Abel. Gen. 4: 4,5. 

2. Heads of families. Gen. 8: 20. Job,1: 5. 

3. Then chiefs of tribes. Kings. 

4. Some time a particular family. Aaron. 

III. It was predicted that Messiah should bea Priest. Ps. 110: 4. 

IV. There were two eminent types of Christ’s Priestly Office. 

a. Aaron... Heb. 5: 4... 2. Melchizgéderk..-Ps. tiQ se 

V. Christ the promised Messiah is a Priest, Sacrifice, and Altar. 

VI. Christ?s Priestly Office had respect to God. 

VII. Of the call of Christ to the Priestly Office. 

VIII. Of the tume when Christ’s Priestly Office began. 

IX. Of the Inauguration of Christ to his Priestly Office. 

XK Of the places where it ts exercised. 

1. On. earth...2.,Andieayen. | 

XI. Of the most remarkable seasons wherein Christ’s Priestly 
Office is executed. 

XII, Sentiments of the Socinians on Christ’s Priesthood. 

XIII. Explain the parts of Christ’s Priestly Office. 
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LECTURE L. 


OF THE SATISFACTION OF CHRIST. 


First. The word satisfaction is not used in Scripture, but it 
does express Scripture ideas, that is the great thing to be attend- 
ed to. 


I. Of the Necessity of a Satisfaction. 


Not the absolute necessity ; God might have left man ‘to 
perish ; but necessary in order to salvation. 

Some have thought God might have saved man by mere 
mercy. Austin, Rutherford, Goodwin, &c., but from Scripture 
we entertain different sentiments. Necessity appears: 

1. From the holiness of God. God cannot deny himself. 

Sin is an infinitely odious thing, God hates it. On that ac- 
count he must hate it, this must always be histemper. His con- 
duct in regard to it, must be the conduct.of one who hates .t, 
otherwise there would be a contrariety between his temper and 
his conduct.',..Ps. 5; 4... Heb.:1 3, 13. 

2. From the justice of God. 

His understanding sees sin to be an infinite evil and deserv- 
ing punishment. His will abhors it on that account. By his 
conduct he must appear as great an enemy to sin as he is in his 
heart, otherwise there would be a contradiction. But God can- 
not be said to bear infinite enemy to sin unless he not only 
threatens but inflicts punishment that.is due whenever and by 
whomsoever sin iscommitted. See his conduct to fallen angels, 
Adam, Noah, Israel, Moses and Christ. 

Universal and particular justice. Justice in God differs from 


anger and revenge. 


3. From the wisdom of God. As God’s holiness does not ad- 
init of his doing anything unholy, nor his justice of anything 


unrighteous, sc his wisdom does not allow him to do anything 
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unfit. But to do what is unfit would sully his moral perfec- 
fons. Ps.9 7,8: Hebets. 

4. From the truth of God. 

5. From the nature of angels. 

There are other beings in the universe besides man. Angels 
who search into the reasons of the divine dispensations, who 
adore the display of God’s perfections in them. God would not 
save man in a way that would give angels reason to think that 
the honor of divine holiness and justice was trampled under 
foots." Eph 3 3°40." oP Pet. tt 12, 

6. From the nature and demands of the divine law. Matt. 
5:48: 

7. From the constitution of the Gospel Dispensation. 

The question is not concerning the salvation of a single in- 
dividual, but a general law is established for the government of 
the whole race of creatures, from generation to generation. 
Necessary that this law or dispensation should as much as pos- 
sible discourage sin and determen from the practice of it. But 
if no satisfaction there appears little hatred of iniquity and some 
degree of toleration of it. 

In all human governments repentance has never been reck- 
oned a sufficient expiation for sin, nor a just cause of freeing 
the offender from punishment. 

8. From declarations of Scripture. Matt. 26: 39,42. Heb. 
QO h7 59.2222: 

9. From the incarnation and death of Christ. 

If this was not necessary, it would not have been adopted. 
If any other method would have sufficed, God would never have 
given his Son to die for sinners. 

Christ’s death is not so great a favor as it is represented in 
Scripture if any other method would have sufficed. 

10. The same arguments which prove the necessity of a satis- 


faction demonstrate that the satisfaction must be fully adequate 
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and must display the holiness and justice of God as much as 
the punishment of the offenders themselves would. 

11. From all these considerations there appears the necessity 
of such a satisfaction as Christ alone could make. Men and 
angels utterly insufficient. 
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LECTURE LI. 


CHRIST’S SATISFACTION, CONTINUED. 


IT. The Nature of Christ?s Satisfaction. 


The following observations and propositions tend best to illus- 


trate it. 
1. Proper views of the state of man, He isa sinner, has 
offended God, times and ways without number ; and unable to 


appease God. 
2. A just consideration of the nature of sin. 


1. Sometimes represented as a debt. 2. But chiefly to be considered as 
a crime, exposing man to punishment. This is essential to its nature, 
every other view of sin without this is defective. 


3. A true idea of the character of God. He is to be consider- 
ed as the ruler of the world; a holy and righteous governor. 
As father is but part of his character. 

4. God as governor of the world consented to dispense with 
the original law of works, and to accept of a satisfaction from a 


Mediator. 


1. Strictly speaking what the Mediator did was not obedience to the ori- 
ginal law of works, for the obedience was demanded of man himself 
only. 2. There was not an execution of the original law for it re- 
quiring sufferings from the persons who had sinned. 3. There was 
not an abrogation of the law for then it would have had no power to 
bind. 4. But a dispensation with the law as to the person and a 
satisfaction from the Mediator, instead of compliance with strict de- 
mands of the law from man himself. That dispensation is thought 
the best which is accompanied with a compensation or commutation. 


5. What a satisfactionis? It is not payment idem but tan- 
dundum. Itis not the same thing which is required by law, but 


an equivalent satisfaction by the person himself or by another. 


ITI. Properties of a Satisfaction. 


1. It may be refused; for another thing is paid than that which was in 
the obligation. 2. It must be equal or superior in value to honor the 
law and the law-giver. 3. It must be accepted by the person injured. 
4. It does not necessarily produce immediate relief to the persons for 
whom it is made, for the benefits of it may be suspended or terms 
agreed on between the parties satisfied, and the party satisfying. 


6. Christ made satisfaction to the injured honor of the divine 
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government for the sins of men, and in their place, and 


procured for them all the blessings of the new covenant. 


1. The matter of this satisfaction is the obedience and sufferings of Christ. 
Obedience. Rom. 5: 19. Some divines distinguish between satis- 
faction and merit. By the former they mean Christ’s making atone- 
ment for sin, and thereby obtaining the removal of evils to which we 
were exposed, by the latter, Christ’s purchase of all blessings of the 
covenant of grace here and glory hereafter. Others include both 
these under the satisfaction. This done here. Christ’s satisfaction is 
most commonly ascribed to his death as the completion of his obe- 
dience and sufferings and the most eminent part. Sufferengs. In 
body, in soul, from man, from satan and from God. Christ’s active 
obedience may be called passive, as all, was suffering to the Son of 
God from his birth to his death, and his passive obedience may be 
called active as the enduring of all sufferings proceeded from the 
inclination of his own will. The cause that moved Christ was his 
love. to, toankind.. ‘John, 15°. 18. Gal. 2:20. “Eph. 5: 2: 
2. Christ was suz juris, at his own pie tart He had power to act in 
this manner. Weare not sui juris. 3. Christ while suffering stood 
in our place and our sins were bape tohim. 4. His obedience and 
sufferings were voluntary. 5. They were designed to answer great 
and valuable purposes odes injury to God, to Christ or to man. 
6. Whether Christ paid zdem or tandundum? 7. All was in conse- 
quence of Christ’s covenant with the Father 8. God is fully satis- 
fied with what Christ did and suffered and may now be just and the 
justifier of him that believes in Jesus. Rom. 3: 23... 9. An agree- 
ment was made between God and the Mediator as to appoint the man- 
ner in which man was to be released and to obtain the benefits of 
Christ’s purchase. 
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HI. Evidences of the reality of the satisfaction of Christ. 
1. From those passages of Scripture which ascribe to Christ’s 
obedience and sufferings redemption, propitiation and reconcili- 


ation. 


1. Redemption by price as well as power bought with a price. Matt. 
20°2°28i" "PE Cor 6 20R sb Tim!) 2: 6 cl Pet.ateti Seis. 2. Pro- 
pitiation. Rom.5: 11,3: 25. IJohn,2: 2; 4: 10. 3. Reconcili- 
ation? *Romes 7e10pa1. Tor, Se9967 ColpdeetOied. 


2. From those passages which assert that Christ was made sin, 


and a curse for us and bare our sins. 


1. Made sin for us. I Cor. 5: 7. Heb. 9: 28. 2. Madeacurse for . 
us.’ Gal> 3° 13.:°'3. Bare our sms. ‘Isa.’ 58:71... °Heb. 9: 28, 
i bi Bl ae PU } 


3. From those passages which denote surrogation, (2. e. being 
put in our place) and assert that Christ died for our sinsand for 


us. 


1. For our sins. ICor. 18: 3. Gal. 1: 4. I Pet. 3:18. 2. For 
us. John, .15* 42;}43.0 Mom Sp 6seul:Cor. 5: 7. I) Corned: 14, 
15, . Heb..2:9. Mark: 10; 45... Matt. 20; 28. 


4. From those passages which ascribe to Christ the expiatory 
sacrifice under the law and represent them as the type and him 
as the antitype. 

5. From those passages which ascribe to Christ all the bles- 
sings of the Gospel both of grace and glory, and our complete 
salvation to the suffermg and death of Christ. 

6. From Christ’s agonies in the garden and desertion on the 
cross. 

7. From the analogy cf the Gospel and former dispensations. 

8. From the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

9. The sacrifices of the Gentiles deserve to be mentioned as 
furnishing us with a consideration which has some degree of 
weight. 

10. From the testimony of ancient fathers of the church and 


‘ 
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individuals in modern times, most eminent for purity and piety, 
always satisfaction was a doctrine of the Catholic Church. 

Some considerations which give strength to the preceding 
arguments deserve our notice. 

1. The expressions in Scripture in favor of a satisfaction are 
so plain, if they do not prove a satisfaction, no other words 
can. Natural meaning amongst illiterate people is the doctrine 
of a satisfaction. 

2. This doctrine is represented to us in a great variety of 
lights and under a multitude of figures, all tending to the same 
thing, a satisfaction. 

3. The doctrine of a satisfaction has its proofs in every part 
of Scripture. 

4, The doctrine of a satisfaction is so incorporated with every 
part of the Scripture, it is wrought into every part of its sub- 
stance that it cannot be separated without altering the whole. 

5. In order to disprove the doctrine, such a force is put upon 
words and phrases, and they are so distorted from their natural 
force and meaning, that by such rulesof interpretation nothing 
san be certainly conveyed by writing or speech. 

6. If the sacred writers did not design to convey to us the 
doctrine of a satisfaction, their conduct is inexplicable, and 
writers so obscure and ill qualified to convey their ideas and 
more likely to lead readers wrong did never appear. 

7. With but few exceptions, christians in all ages, with the 
Scriptures in their hands, have received this doctrine as a doc- 
trine of Scripture, and an important one. Such was the effect 
of their reading the word of God. 

8. Why was a person of such dignity as Christ sent, if the 


design was only to be a martyr? 
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IV. Of the perfection and excellence of Christ’s satisfaction. 

It was necessary the value of Christ’s satisfaction should bear 
some proportion to the majesty of God to whom it was offered, 
and the greatness of men’s sins for which it was offered. With- 
out this, God’s government would not be honored nor his per- 
fections displayed, nor the evil of sin fully manifested. 

Merit includes three things. 

1. It must be a person’s own. 

2. It must be what he does not owe. 

3. It must be equal in value to the blessings purchased. 
Christ has all these three qualities. 

Christ’s satisfaction is perfect and complete. Its excellence 
and merit arise from the following circumstances. 

1. From doing ‘everything that was required by divine ap- 
pointment, and the constitution of the covenant of redemption. 

This is necessary to what he did and suffered. 

2. From the dignity of Christ’s person. 

3. From his infinite condescension in the assuming of the 
human nature. | 

4. From the perfection of his obedience and the greatness of 
his sufferings. All these as well as condescension, were per- 
fectly voluntary. He was under no obligation to do them. 

5, From the various graces which were exercised in an infi- 
nite degree during the time of his obedience and sufferings. . 


1. Love of God. 2. Love to man. 3. Humility and meekness. 4. Re- 
signation to the diving will. 5. Trust in God. 6. Complacency in 
the awards of divine justice. 7. Zeal for the honor of divine justice. 


6. The excellency and perfection of Christ’s satisfaction; 
appear from God’s acceptance of it. God would not have 
accepted it unless absolutely perfect and complete. His accep- 


tance appeals. 
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1. From Christ’s resurrection from the dead. 2. From his ascension into 
heaven. 3. From the sending down the Holy Spirit on the Apostles. 
4. From God imparting the blessings of the covenant to believers in 
every age. 


V. Of the effects of Christ’s satisfaction. © 

The immediate effect of Christ’s. sufferings is both satisfaction 
and merit. | 

The effects of Christ’s satisfaction (merit included) are infi- 

nitely important, considered in. different points of view. | | 

eae regard to God the Father. he honor of his govern- 
ment vindicated, and he may now be a just God and the justi- 
fier of them. that believe. 

2. In regard to Christ. 


1. Exalted to the highest honor and dignity as Mediator. Phil. 2: 9, 10. 
2. The covenant ratified, confirmed and sealed, and the blessings of 
it put into his hands to be disposed of at his pleasure. 3. He 
received power of communicating the Holy Spirit according to his 
pleasure. 4. Christ’s satisfaction is the foundation of all his other 
sacerdotal (Priestly) acts. 


3. In regard to the Holy Spirit. 4. In regard to man. 


1. The invitations of salvation are given in the Gospel to all who hear 
it. If Cor. 5: 18. 2. It procures to believers entire deliverance 
from misery and from all the curses of the law. Is. 53: 11, 12. 
3. It purchases all the benefits of the new covenant. Eph.1: 14. 
4. The virtue of Christ’s satisfaction extends from the beginning to the 

end of time. Rev.12: 8. 5.-Those who refuse to believe in Christ are 
rendered infinitely more guilty thereby. Matt. 11: 20-24. 


5. In regard to satan. His kingdomis hereby destroyed, and 


millions rescued from his dominion. Col. 2: 14, 15. 
6. In regard to angels. . 


Some think they were confirmed hereby. Perhaps their 


ministry to men was hereby procured. 
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VI. For whom Christ made satisfaction ? 

This question is agitated with considerable heat more than it 
deserves. Accurate distinction will in a great measure super- 
cede the necessity of controversy. 

1. Sometimes it is said in Scripture that Christ died for all 
men, for the world. 

The natural, unforced meaning of the expression, some think, 
is the whole human race. John, 3: 16,6: 51,52. II Cor. 
5S ae vein 2 tat IG) i John, 2.2: 

2. In other places of Scripture, it is said, Christ died for the 
church, for the elect, for his people. The natural, unforced 
meaning of these ‘expressions limits the certain benefits of his 
satisfaction to a part only of the human race: John, 10: 15. 
Biph © 122. bee 25) The last of these is called particular and 
the first universal redemption. — 

3. It is not consistent with Scripture to deny either the one 
or the other, when they are so plainly revealed; nor does it 
give Scripture the honor, that is due, to twist and torture these 
expressions to make them suit a particular system. It is plain 
from Scripture that there is a sense in which Christ died for all, 
and a sense in which he died for his people only. All the ex- 
pressions in Scripture may perhaps be easily reconciled if we 
consider the different points of view in which the subject is 
represented to us. 


1 If we fix our eyes on the divine decrees, Christ died for the elect. 
Rom. 8: 29, 30. 2. If we take a view of the covenant of redemp- 
tion, then Christ died for those who were given him by the Father. 
John, 6: 37. 3. If we take a view of the sufficiency of Christ’s 
satisfaction, Christ may be said to die for the world, for all, for the 
whole world.» Isa. 45: 22. 4. If we consider the invitations of the 
Gospel, Christ died for all who hear the Gospel preached, and salva- 
tion offered if they will receive it. Acts,2: 39. 5. If we consider 
the efficacy of Christ’s satisfaction and its saving influence on those 
that receive it, then Christ died for believers, for his people. John, 
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15: 13. I Cor. 1: 30. 6. If we look at thetransactions of the 
day of judgment, then Christ died for all holy souls that persevered in 
faith, holiness and obedience to the end of life, or for a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. Matt. 25: 44, 45. Tit. 1: 2, 24. 


Query. In what sense did Christ die for, the wicked who 
perish eternally, denying the Lord that bought them? Rom. 
#4 :915...1Cor, 9; 11... Heb. 10: 29. 11 Pet. 2:"1: 

Answer. Salvation is offered, and it is their sin if they reject 
it. They receive many benefits from Christ’s death. 

Objection. 1. If the number of persons for whom Christ died 
be not definite, it may happen that none shall be saved. 

Objection. 2. Why should God give Christ to die for those 
whom he before knew would never be brought to salvation ? 

/Amswer. The same objection might be brought against 
giving the blessing of providence to the wicked. 

VII. Of the importance of the doctrine of a satisfaction. 

1. Produce some preliminary observations. 


1. Something must be important in christianity, else no part of it is of 
much consequence. 2. The importance of divine truths depends on 
their own intrinsic excellence and worth, not on men’s judgment of 
them. 3. Men are guilty of heinous sins by a wrong use of their 
understanding, as well as by their misimprovement of the will and 
affections. Else bigotry and rashness would be no fault. Acts, 26: 
9. 4. It is necessary that we make a right use of our understanding, 
and are careful in properly improving it, embracing truth, and avoid- 
ing error. 


2. When the following qualities are found in a truth, (and 
they are found in the doctrine of the satisfaction) it may justly 


be pronounced important. 


1. That is important which displays the divine perfections in the highest 
degree, and without which, God’s glory does not appear. Love, wis- 
dom, righteousness. Rom. 3: 25, 26, 5: 6, 7. Eph..1: 7, 8. 
I John, 4: 10. 2. That is important on which our acceptance with 
God is made to depend. It isso with satisfaction. Heb. 10: 19, 20. 
3. That is important on which all the blessings of the Gospel depend. 
They are represented as flowing from the satisfaction as the procuring 
Camee. pn. 1 27 amComel ss 14. Hebr392\.124) 1 Pet: 1: (88, 
4, That is important to which saints and angels in heaven and through 
eternity ascribe their blessedness, and in which saints do glory. They 
ascribe it to Christ’s satisfaction. Rev. 5: 9,14. I Cor. 2: 2. Gal. 
6: 14. 5. That is important which is so incorporated with christi- 
anity as to give its own form to the whole. 6. That is of importance 
which if taken away, would alter the whole scheme of christianity. 
The removal of a satisfaction would doso. 7. That is of importance 
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which if removed, would take away all the hopes of christians. The 
satisfaction is the foundation of the christian’s hopes. Rom. 8: 32, 
34. 8. That is of importance which has a most powerful tendency 
to produce obedience to God’s commandments. This satisfaction has, 
and its influence effects, both nature and degree of christian obedience. 
Rom. 6: 3,11. JCor.5: 14,15. Tit.1: 14. 9. That is impor- 
tant to which the two positive rites of christianity have both a pecu- 
har respect. ‘They have to the satisfaction. Matt. 26: 28. Rom. 
6: 3. 


Query. If the satisfaction of Christ have all these proper- 
ties, and after all its importance be denied, what is there in 
christianity that can be called important ? | 

Objection. Men who have possessed great respect for Scrip- 
ture have denied this doctrine. _ 

Answer. Men with the bible in their hands as a rule have 
maintained the most dangerous errors. Some sensible men 
have denied the sacred Scriptures. Others the being of a God. 
Some maintain the old heathen mythology. 
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VIII, Take a view of some of the principal objections that are 
brought against the doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction. 

1. God is said to forgive sin freely and of grace. How then 
is Christ’s satisfaction consistent with this ? | 

2. It would have been unjust for Christ to suffer punishment 
for our sins, because Christ was perfectly innocent. 

3. If Christ be God, his sufferings cannot be satisfactory, be- 
cause God cannot satisfy himself. Satisfaction must be made 
by some other being. | 

4. The human nature only of Christ suffered. His divine 
nature was not capable of suffering, wherefore his sufferings 
were not of infinite value? 

Answer. He who strikes a king, strikes the body of a man 
only, and yet his crime is high treason. There is a difference 
between striking a father, or enemy, or stranger. 


5. The doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction gives wrong views of 


God, as if he hated man, and was only prevailed with difficulty 


by means of Christ’s satisfaction to regard them in mercy. 

6. The Scriptures say, not that by Christ’s mediation, God is 
reconciled to man, but that man is reconciled toGod. Answer. 
TECorso 2719; 

7. Christ did not say much about a satisfaction for sin. 

8. The writers of the New Testament were brought up under 
the Jewish economy, and therefore used sacrificial expressions 
in allusion to the law. 

Answer. The law had an allusion to the Gospel. Heb. 
TO: | 

9, If Christ obeyed the law for a certain number, then they 
are freed from obligation to obedience, and if he paid their 


debts they have no need of pardon. 
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ue 
IX. Consider some questions that have been proposed in regard 
of Christ’s satisfaction. 
1. What is the nature of anger in God. 
2. What is the end of punishment, and to whom it is paid ? 
3. In what respect are Christ and we said to be one person ? 
4. On what accounts may Christ be called our substitute and 
surety ? 
5. How were our sins imputed unto Christ? Could he be 
called a sinner ? 
How did the Father consider Christ while suffering ? 
6. Is Christ’s active as well as passive obedience to be con- 
sidered as a part of his satisfaction? 
7. Are we to suppose that the shedding of one drop of 
Christ’s blood was sufficient to make satisfaction for our guilt ? 
8. What sects in ancient and modern times have denied or 
perverted the doctrine of a satisfaction ? 
9. Into what errors has the Church of Rome fallen in regard 
to the satisfaction of Christ ? 
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SECOND, CHRIST’S INTERCESSION. © 


Different kinds of intercession. 

1. Adjutory. The Holy Ghost in us. Rom. 8: 26. 

2. Charitative. One man for another. Abraham for Sodom. 
Moses for Israel. 

3. Official and authoritative. This is Christ’s intercession. 

I. Proofs of the reality of Christ’s Intercession. 

1. From’ types. The High Priest. ‘Exod. 28: 35. Lev. 
14: 12, 13, 16: 12-16. 

Emblems of Christ’s intercession. Abel’s blood. Melchize- 
deck blessing Abraham. Abraham interceding for Sodom. 
Joseph for his brethren. Moses for Israel. 

Difference between emblem and type. Emblem is natural, 
type by institution. 

2. From prophecy. Ps. 2: 8.. Isa.53: 12. 

3. From declarations of the New Testament. Rom. 8: 34. 
Meee f= 20.*, John, 2: -F. 

Christ sent down the Spirit after his ascension, according to 


promise. John, 14: 16. This is the first fruit of Christ’s in- 
tercession, ; 


II. Nature of Christ’s Intercession. 

1. He appears in heaven for us. Heb. 9: 24. 

His very presence in heaven as our Head and Redeemer is a 
strong plea in our behalf. It shows. that God is fully satisfied 
with his performances, and has exalted him to the honor and 
reward promised in the covenant of redemption. 

Christ appears as a public person in his own nature and in 


ours. Amediator andsurety. As Judah for Benjamin. Gen. 
4: 8,9. Paul for Onesimus. 


2. He presents himself before God as mediator, with body and 
soul which he offered upon the cross. He had the marks of 
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his wounds in his body after his resurrection. Heb. 12: 24. 
Rev. 5: 6. 
This-blood is of constant efficacy. A continued intercession. 
Heb. '9:;'-25, 26) 10): 10-12. 
He presents his merits as a public satisfaction for the debt of 


sin, and a public price for the purchase of glory. 


~ 3. He declares it to be his will that the blessing of his pur- 
chase shall be conferred according to the tenor of the Gospel 
Covenant. John, 17: 24. - 


Query. Does Christ employ any verbal intercession and use 
his voice in pleading for blessings on his people, or is a virtual 
declaration in presenting his satisfaction sufficient ? 

No form of intercession presented to the High Priest of the 


Jews. 


Ill. The foundation of Christ’s Intercession. 
That is the atonement which he made for sin. Heb. 7: 
25-27." T John, 2:2. 


IV. The objects of his Intercession. 


The persons for whom Christ intercedes are the same for 


whom he made satisfaction. 


‘Christ intercedes for his people. For those who believe in 
him and love him. John, 17: 9. 

2. For all who shall receive him as their Savior and their 
ord sora, PA 20. 

Query. May we infer from Scripture that Christ pleads for all 
sinners that such helps and advantages may be given them as 
shall lead to their salvation, if their own unbelief prevent. not. 
Luke, 13: 6-10, 23: 34. 

V. For what blessings does Christ Intercede or Plead ? 

The blessings he intercedes for, are as extensive as the bles- 


sings he purchased by his satisfaction. 
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1. That their persons may be accepted. Gen. 4: 4. Eph. 
eas 

2. That their services may be accepted and their prayers 
heard. 

While the High Priest offered incense, the people prayed 
without. Luke,1:10. John,16:26,27. IPet.2:5. Rev. 
82S. 

3. That all necessary blessings may be bestowed on them. 
John, 14: 13,17: 11. Pardon and peace. I John, 2: 1. 
Communion with God. John,17: 21, Sanctification. John, 
sd ira al 

4, That their enemies may be overcome and they kept from 
evil. John, 17.15... Rey. 12:_ 11. 

5. That they may be kept by God’s mighty power through 
faith unto salvation, and enabled to persevere. Luke, 22: 32. 
John, 17: 11. 

6. That they may be prepared to meet afflictions and death. 

7. That they may enjoy eternal blessings in heaven. John, 
17: 24. 


VI. Time and duration of Christ’s Intercession. View it an 
different periods. | 

1. Before hisincarnation. As the Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world. Proved from Dan. 9: 17. Zech. 1: 12, 
Bhs 

2. He exercised it during his abode on earth. John, 11: 41, 
42. For Peter, Luke, 22: 32. For hisenemies. Luke, 23: 
34... ‘Heb: 5 + 7, 


3. He continued it since his ascension into heaven, and will 
continue it till the day of judgment. It began to take place in 
all its glory when Christ first presented himself in heaven after 
his death. Heb. 7: 17, 24. 


Melchizedeck’s priesthood noend. Christ’s is an unchange- 
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able priesthood. Christ’s intercession will not end while need- 
ed, till the merit of his death be exhausted. 

4. Query. Will Christ’s intercession continue through eter- 
nity ? | 

Answer. Not that part of it which relates to the imperfection 
of our present state, but continuance of glory in heaven may be 
the object and fruit of Christ’s intercession. And his interces- 
sion the cause and means of their confirmation in blessedness 
as his oblation. Heb. 9: 12. 
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THE INTERCESSION OF CHRIST, CONTINUED. 


VII. Properties of Christ’s Intercession. 


1. He is an advocate who pleads his people’s cause with in- 
finite skill and wisdom. He knows their case perfectly, and 


each person’s wants. John, 2: 24. 


2. His heart is full of boundless compassion to those for 
whom he pleads. As Aaron had the names of the twelve tribes 
on a breast plate when he went in to plead for the people, so 
Christ has the name of each engraven on his heart. Exod. 
28: 29. Heb. 22-17%. ; 


3. He is a faithful advocate, and never betrays the cause of 
his clients, either by sloth or negligence. When Stephen 
needed aid, he saw Christ standing at the right hand of God. 
Acts, 7: 55. 


4, He is a righteous advocate. I John, 2: 1. 

5. He is a powerful advocate. Heb. 7: 25. 

6. He pleads with the greatest earnestness. 

7. He intercedes in an authoritative manner. John, 17: 24. 

Different from our intercession for each other. It is his office 
to which he is commissioned. 

As a priest on his throne he hasa right to demand. He 
taught as one having authority, so is his intercession. Christ 
does not beg, but pursues a right by arguments drawn from 
justice and equity. 

8. His intercession is always successful. Matt. 28: 18. 
John, 11: 42. 

If Jacob as a prince had power with God, how much more 
Christ. Gen. 32: 28. 

9. It answers all the accusations of satan which he brings 
against us. Zech.3: 1,5. Rom. 8: 33, 34. 
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10. His intercession is for every particular believer. John, 


Live e220 MRev i335! 
11. Christ is the only intercessor. 


We cannot plead our own cause, guilt. hinders us; nor can 
one intercede for another, for all are concerned and can make 
no atonement. Saints and angels cannot intercede, because 
they have not made nor can make any satisfaction. I Tim. 
2: 5. When Christ trod the wine press he was alone. As he 
is the only propitiation, so he is the only intercessor. 

What are the ideas of the Church of Rome on this subject ? 

Query. Wherein does Christ’s intercession and the Spirit’s 


differ from each other ? 
1. The Spirit is on earth, Christ in heaven. 


2. The Spirit is with us, Christ is with God. 
.3. The Spirit is in us, Christ is at the throne of grace. 

4. The Spirit pleads with us, Christ pleads with God. 

5. The Spirit pleads that we may render honor to God, 
Christ pleads that God may pour down blessings upon us. 

6. The Spirit makes us to plead with God for Christ’s sake, 
Christ pleads with God for us for his own name’s sake. 

VIE. Reasons for Christ’s Intercession. 

There may be many reasons unknown to us, we are but in- 
competent judges of what is most fit for God to do. The fol- 
lowing reasons appear obvious to us. 

1. It displays the majesty and greatness of God. 

2. It displays God’s holiness and justice before the eyes of 
his creatures. The atonement was but a transient display, 
intercession a lasting and constant manifestation of it. 

3. It gives an affecting view of the evilof sin. Job, 42: 2. 

4, It. shows forth the glory of Christ and sets before us the 
exceeding riches of his grace and love. 

Perhaps it is part of the plan of redemption that in this way 


Christ is to receive authority and power to convey the blessings 
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of the Gospel. The High Priest, after offering the blood, had 
power to bless the people. I Chron. 23: 13. Ps. 68: 18. Acts, 
2: 23. Eph: 4:8. Heb.'7 2°26. 

Christ promised a crown to his people as he seckivad it from 
his Father. Rev. 3: 21. This seems to intimate that Christ 
has received authority from his Father to bestow crowns. 

5. It encourages sinners to apply to God for pardon and 
erace. John, 14: 18,14. Eph.3: 12. Heb.4: 14,16, 10: 
19, 20. | 

We cannot with much hope approach an offended and highly 
incensed friend. We naturally, in such a case, fly to the inter- 
cession of others. Here is an all powerful intercessor. How- 
ever loud the cry of our sin is, the cry of his blood and inter-_ 
cession is louder and will prevail. Will not God hear his own 
dear Son? Part of the reason of the spirit of bondage under 
the law, was the want of an intercessor to plead for them. 

6. It animates the hope of christians at all times and brings 
them with confidence to God under their various trials. 

7. It has the most powerful tendency to keep christians, even 
the best, always humble. 

Whenever they come to God, they come as sinners accepted 
only for Christ’s sake. | 

8. From all these considerations, it appears that Christ’s in- 
tercession was absolutely necessary to procure us acceptable - 


access to God, and to make his throne a throne of grace. 
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LECTURE — LVIII. 


CHRIST’S KINGLY OFFICE. 


I. It was a part of the plan of Redemption that Christ should 
be a king and this was a necessary part of his Mediatorial Office. 
1. Proof that Christ was to be a king. 


1. From the types of the Old Testament. Melchezedeck. Heb. 7: 1. 
David. Jer. 30: 9.. Ezek. 37: 24. Solomon. Matt. 12:. 42. 


Cant.3: 11,8: 11, 17. 2. From predictions of the Old Testament. ° 


Gen, 49 > 10. “Isa.97 6,7, 17: 1,2. “Jer723:°5, 6. Zechwo ae. 
3. From passages of the New Testament which declare Christ to be 
a king. Larke,” 15:32; 33; 22-29! “John, 1936/3701 Tim. 62 
15. Rev.17, 14. 4. All the ensigns of royalty are ascribed to him. 
Crown. Rev. 6: 2. Coronation. Heb. 1: 8. Sceptre. Heb. 1: 
8. Royal Splendor. Heb.1: 8. 


2. That it was necessary Christ should be a king appears : 
1. From the state and condition of man. 2. From the number and 
power of his enemies. 3. From what Christ wasto do for his 
people. 4. From a regard to hisown honor. 5. From the purposes 
which Christ was to accomplish in the government of the universe. 


IT. The qualifications of Christ as a king. 


He possesses every quality that can fit him for the office. 


1,° Wisdom: * ¢Isay 11‘: +2,.3. , 

2. Rectitude. II Sam. 23: 3, 4. 

3. Power. Isa. 9: 6,27: 4. 

4. Goodness and beneficence. 

5. Love to his subjects. Eph 2525. 

6. Condescension and humility. Zech. 9: 9. 

7. Peaceableness. Isa. 9: 6. 

8. Meekness and gentleness. Isa. 42: 2,3. Matt. 11: 29. 
9. Glory and grandeur. Ps. 45, and 72. 


10. Eternity. Ps..102: 26, 27. Compare Heb. 1. 

11. Right to the crown. 

III. The extent of Christ?s kingdom. 

1. His essential kingdom. 

2. His mediatorial kingdom. This is the kingdom spoken 


of in this lecture. 
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1. Regnum potentie. This comprehends the universe, all creatures in it, 
and all things subject to him. Ps. 103; 19. Matt. 28: 18. John, 
17: 2. Phil. 2: 9, 10. 2. Regnum gratie comprehends all that are 
his willing, true, and faithful subjects. Eph. 1: 22, 23,4: 7, 11. 
Regnum potenti is in order to this. Rev. 15: 3. Visible kingdom 
of grace consists of all who make profession of the religion of 
Christ. Of all churches that make him their head in doctrine and 
worship. Invisible kingdom consists of true believers who worship 
God in the Spirit. 3. Regnum gloriz, his reign in heaven over all 
the blessed. | 


Query. Wherein do Christ’s essential and mediatorial king- 
dom differ from each other, as to title, foundation and circum- 


stances 2 


IV. Of the constitution of Christ’s kingdom. 

The whole frame of it is delineated in the New Testament, 
that is the statute book of Christ’s kingdom. . There is every 
thing relating to the authority, will and design of this Sove- 
reign and to the duties, laws, and privileges of the subjects. 


1. A view of the different parts of this constitution. 


1, A compact or covenant containing rights and claims of each. 2. The 
laws of this kingdom. Isa.2: 3. 3. The privileges of its subjects. 
4, The rewards and honors of this kingdom. 5. Its punishments. 
6. Its ordinances. 7. Its ministers. 8. The strength and resources 
of this kingdom. 


2. Properties of the constitution of the kingdom of Christ. 


1. Itis a free constitution. John, 8: 36. 2. Itis absolutely perfect, and 
cannot be improved. 3. Christ’s kingdom and constitution will out- 
live all other kingdoms. Dan. 2: 44. 4. Itshall subdue all other 
kingdoms. Dan. 2: 34. 5. The policy and power of all the 
kingdoms of the earth will be unable to prevail against it. Heb. 12: 
28. 6. It will overcome all its enemies, I Cor. 15: 25. 7. It is 
the most extensive kingdom. Ps. 72. 8. It is the most glonous 
kingdom. 9. It is an eternal kingdom. Dan.2: 44. Luke, 1: 33. 


V. Mention some distinguishing properties of the kingdom 
of Christ from the kingdom of the world. 

1. It is not of this world. John, 18: 36. 

2. It is spiritual in the whole of its constitution. Rom. 14: 17. 

3. It is exercised over the souls and hearts of men. 

4, Its end and design is God’s glory, Christ’s honor, and 
man’s salvation. | 

5. In its arms. II Cor. 10: 4. 


6. In its privileges, rewards and honors. 
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LECTURE LIX. 


CHRIST’S KINGLY OFFICE, CONTINUED. 


VI. Christ’s regal acts, or method of administering the affairs 
of his kingdom. The first view of the subject, regal acts : 

1. Act of royalty consists in bringing men into a state of sub- 
jection to him. Isa. 26: 13. | 


2. He rules his subjects by his laws and by his grace. Isa. 
33: 22. 


3. He defends his people from the hands of all their enemies. 

4, He restrains and conquers the enemies of his people. Ps. 
763. 10, | 

5. He confers on his people many privileges and blessings in 
a present state. 

Liberty. John, 8:36. Peace. John, 14: 27. Abundance. 
Acquaintance and love of their sovereign. Permission to 
make their wants known. Promise of receiving the bless- 
ings they ask. Admission to frequent audiences. Honored 
with a place at his table. The relation of children, promise ot 
his constant care, sympathy and support. Isa. 63: 9. I Cor. 
10: 13. stay , 

6. He receives his faithful subjects at death into his heavenly 
kingdom and glory. 

The second view of Christ’s regal acts. Legislation goes be- 
fore, administration follows. 

Consider administration with regard to different objects. 

1. In regard to his kingdom in general. 


1. He sustains and upholds all creatures. 2. He supplies all their wants. 
3. He governs them in a way suited to their different natures. 4. He 
governs them with perfect rectitude. 5. He has a view in all to his 
own glory and his people’s good. 6. He rewards any good or service 
done to himself or his people. 


2. In regard to his people which are his willing subjects. 


1. He invites men into his kingdom by the preaching of the Gospel. 2. He 
brings them into subjection by his grace. Ps. 110: 3. 3. He rules 
them by his laws. Isa. 33: 22. 4. He assists them by his ordi- 
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nances. 5. Hesupports and comforts them under afflictions and trials. 
6. He strengthens them amidst temptations. Ps. 73: 2. I Cor. 10: 
13. Gal. 5: 16. 7. He guides and directs their steps. 8. He cor- 
rects them for their sins. Heb. 12: 6,7. 9. He preserves them in 
the midst of their enemies. 10. He enables them to persevere unto 
the end. 11. He bestows. many privileges on them. Justification, 
Sanctification, &c. 12. At death he receives them into glory, and puts 
the crown on their head. 


Christ rules his people. 
1. With rectitude and equity. Ps.98: 9. 2. With power. 3. With 


grace. 4. Ina way suited to their nature. 5. In a way of reward 
and punishment. 


3. In regard to his enemies. 


1. He has them entirely in his power. 2. He uses them for the good of 
his people. 3. He restrains their rage. 4. Sometimes he lets loose 
all their fury. 5. Sometimes he chains them for a season. Rev. 20. 
6. He is gradually weakening them. 7. He conquers them one after 
another. 8. He will at last destroy them all. 


VIII. Of the Ministers and means by which Christ carries on 
the administration and affairs of his kingdom and promotes its 
welfare and happiness. | 

1. The Holy Ghost. | ; 

2. Angels. 

3. Ministers of the Gospel. I Cor. 12: 28. Eph.4: 11,12. 

4, Private christians. 

5. Enemies of Christ who promote the welfare of his kingdom 
without inclination or design. 

1. Wicked men. Pharaoh. 2. Devils. 
6. Christ’s kingdom is likewise advanced by moral means. 


1. By the word of God and ordinances of the Gospel. 2. By the dispen- 
sations of Divine Providence. 


IX. The history of Christ’s kingdom in its bidbdie and pro- 
gress to perfection. 

1. It began immediately after the fall. 

Then Christ entered on the office of a Mediator. The human 
race was delivered into his hands. The first promise showed 
the existence of the covenant of grace, and where this covenaut_ 


has place, Christ exists as king. 
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2. The first remarkable period of Christ’s kingdom was from 
the fall of man to his incarnation. 


1. At first there was no distinction of people or families from Adam to 
Abraham. 2. From Abraham to Moses, the posterity of Abraham 
was peculiarly favored. 3. From Moses to Christ, the Jews almost 
alone were the people of God. 


3. A second period is from the incarnation of Christ to the end 
of the world. 


This includes the following remarkable eras: 


1. The season of Christ’s abode on earth. Then it discovered to man his 
kingly power. It was called a kingdom by the Evangelists. The 
kingdom of God and kingdom of Heaven. Luke, 17: 20,21. Matt. 
4: 17, 21: 4,5,9. 2. Christ’s ascension into Heaven forms a very 
remarkable era in the history of his kingdom. Then was a solemn 
coronation. The Gentiles were admitted along with the Jews into the 
kingdom of Christ. His kingdom was now more extensive. Subjects 
more numerous. Constitution made more complete, and Christ appears 
more fully in. his character as Mediator. Acts, 2: 36. Eph. 4: 8. 
3. From Christ’s ascension to the rise of Antichrist. About six hun- 
dred years. 4. From the rise of Antichrist to his destruction. About 
twelve hundred and sixty days, or years. 5. From the beginning of 
the Millenium tothe end of the world. Isa. 2: 1,4. Mieah, 4: 1-4. 
Rew. Wh 15517, 20,3). 68 


4, A third period, Christ judging the world and delivering up 
the kingdom to the Father. I Cor. 15: 24. 

Query. Wherein does this consist ? 

5. The last period of Christ’s kingdom is from the day of 
judgment, and extends through the endless ages of eternity. 


Query. How will Christ then be king of his people and reign 
over them ? 


X. By way of improvement consider the character and disposi- 
tions of Christ’s subjects. 


1. They are delivered from the power of their enemies and 
the dominion of sin. 


2. They love their king. 
They obey him. 
They submit to him in all his dispensations. 


They trust in him at all times. 
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7. They seek to promote his honor and the welfare of their 
fellow subjects. 
8. Christ’s enemies are their enemies, and Christ’s friends 


are their friends. 
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LECTURE LX. 


CHRIST’S HUMILIATION. 


Preliminary remarks on Christ’s humiliation. 
I. What Christ?s Humiliation supposes? Phil. 2: 5-7. 
II. Intimations previously given of it. 


1. By declarations. 
2. By types. 
3. By prophecies. Isa. 53. 


TTI. Wherein Christ’?s Humiliation consists. 


1. As to his human nature. 

2. As to his divine nature. 

In having the human nature united to the divine, and the 
glory of the divine veiled while he dwelt on the earth. 

3. As to the divine and human nature united in the person 
of Christ. 

IV. Causes of Christ’s Humiliation. 

1. The meritorious cause as to man. The sin of man re- 
quired it. 
. 2. The impulsive cause in Christ, is love. 

3. The impulsive cause in the Father, love. 

4, The final cause. As to God, glory. As to man, salva- 
tion. 

V. The degree of Christ’s Humiliation. 

1. Considered absolutely in itself. 


2. Considered comparatively in respect to others. 


1. To what angels could. 2. To-what men could. 
VI. The necessity of Christ?s Humiliation. 
1. In regard to God. To honor his injured perfections. 
2. Inregard tomen. That they might be redeemed. 
3. In regard to the universe. 
4, Different steps of Christ’s humiliation, 
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I. Christ was the Son of God. 

1. He had ‘no earthly father. Luke 1: 35. 

Query. What was the work of the Spirit in respect to this? 

The work of the Spirit (says Picted, an eminent divine,) 
was : 

1. To prepare and form the matter of his body. 

ye LO dispose it for union with the soul. 

3. To dispose the human nature for union with the divine. 

4. To purify it from the corrupt mass of human nature and 


render it perfectly holy. 
II. The Mother of Christ was the Virgin Mary. 


1. Born of a woman, that he might partake of our nature, 
and be qualified to save us. 


2. Of the family of David. 


1. It was predicted that Christ should descend from this family. 
II Sam. 7: 12,16. Isa.11: 1. 2. Mary was of thisfamily. Luke, 
12 69.") Acts, 2220, 


Query. How are we to explain the two genealogies of Christ. 
Matt. 1, and Luke, 3. 

See Editor’s “‘ Joseph and Benj., vol. I. p. 245.” 

3. A virgin. 


1. A Spirit of prophecy foretold it. Isa. 7: 14. Jer..31: 22. 2. The 
event corresponds toit. Matt. 1: 18, 23,25. Luke, 1: 27, 34. 


Query. Did Mary continue always a virgin? 

4, A poor virgin. Luke, 2: 24. 

5. A virgin espoused to Joseph. Matt. 1: 18. 

III. Of the time of Christ’s Birth. | 

1. It was at the time predicted. Gen.49: 10. Dan.9: 24. 
Hag.:2:. 6, 7..:'Mal..3: 1. 

2. At the time when need of him was fully shown. 

3. At the time when he was expected. Luke,3: 15. John, 
4: 25. 
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A, It was a suitable time from the circumstances of the world. 
Luke, 2: 1, 
5. In the fullness of time. Gal, 4: 4. 


Query. Is the very year or day of the year of Christ’s birth 


exactly known? , 
IV. The place of Christ’s birth. 


1. Bethlehem. This was predicted. Micah, 5: 2. Matt. 
2: 4-6. John, 7: 42, and accomplished in a very remarkable 
manner. Luke, 2: 1,7. 


2. It was the place and ancient habitation of David’s family. 
Muto Party, on. 4: Lt 1s, 22. 1 Sam: 1621: 


V. The manner and circumstances of Christ’s birth. 


1. He was born in astable. Luke, 2: 7. 

2. He was laid in a manger, and inswaddling cloth. Luke, 
pt ha Bi 

3. He was circumcised according to the law. Luke, 2: 21. 


Query. Why was Christ circumcised? made under the law. 
4, He was carried to the temple. Luke, 2: 24. 
5. Amidst these tokens of external humiliation some cir- 


cumstances of grandeur attended his birth. 


1, Angels celebrated his nativity with songs of praise. Luke, 2: 13,14. 
2. Shepherds, directed by a heavenly messenger, came to pay their 
homage as it were in the name of the Jews. Luke,2: 15. 3. A 
star appeared in the east at his birth. Matt.2: 2. 4. Wise men 
came from the east as the messengers of the Gentiles and worshipped 
and adoredhim. Matt. 2: 11. 5. Simeon in the temple hailed with 
joy the Savior of sinners. Luke, 2: 25-35. 


VI. How we should improve the subject. 


1. By contemplating and admiring the great humiliation of 
the Son of God. 


1. In a becoming manner. 2. In appearing after the human nature 
was defiled by sin, though his was not defiled, yet appeared like a 
sinner. 3. Of a despised people. Of David’s family when in alow 
estate. Matt.13: 55. II Cor. 8: 9. 


2. By embracing Christ as our Savior, and considering the 
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danger of despising and rejecting him. Seek to have him 
formed in you the hope of glory. 
3. By imitating his example. Phil. 2: 5, 7. 
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LECTURE LXI. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


I. Of Chriss humiliation in his life. 
This appears in the following instances. 
1. He was made under the law. Gal. 4: 4, 5. 


1. Under the moral law. 2. Under the ceremonial law. Luke, 2: 21 
Gal. 5: 3. 3. Under the judicial law. 4. Law of the Mediator 
Rom. 5: 19. | . ; 


2. He appeared as his father’s servant. Isa. 42: 1, 49: 3. 
Matt. 12: 18. John,6: 38, 39. 


3. He was in a low condition. 


1. Before his ministry. Gen. 3: 19. Mark, 6: 3. 2. During his min- 
istry. Matt. 8: 20,17: 24-27. Luke, 8: 23. II. Cor. 8, 9. 


4. Heendured great hardships in the course of his public 
ministry. 

5. He suffered many reproaches and indignities. He was 
called a blasphemer. Mark, 14:64. John, 10:33. In league 
with Satan. Matt. 12: 24-27. A deceiver. John, 7: 12. 
They doubted of his mission. John, 10: 24. They attacked 
his moral character. Matt.11: 19. He was despised among 
them. Ps.22: 6. They buffeted him. Matt. 26: G7, QT 830! 

6. He endured much persecution. Before his public minis- 
try. Matt.2: 13. Afterwards. Luke,4: 29. John, 8: 59. 

7. He submitted to endure the temptations of Satan. Matt. 
4: 1-11. Luke, 4: 1-13. Heb. 4: 15. 

Some think at the end of life in the garden of Gethsemany. 

8. He condescended to appear in the lkeness of sinful man, 
and was accounted and treated as a sinner by the men of the 
world. John, 9: 24. He was circumcised, baptised. 

9. Hesubmitted to feel deeply for the distresses of others, and 
to see others suffer for his sake and on his account. Matt. 2: 
16-18,:8: 16,17. Luke, 19: 41,42. John, 9: 22. 

III. The employment of Christ’s life. 
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1. Before his public ministry, till the thirtieth year of his 
lifes Watt, 13): °55, 
2. After he entered on his ministry. 


1. It consisted in glorifying God by doing his will, working miracles, 
ordaining apostles. 2. By doing goodtomen. ‘To their bodies, their 
souls, by example, by preaching, by grace. 


UI. The comfort of Christ’s life. It flowed 

1. From communion with God. 

2. From the view of promoting his Father’s glory. 
3. From the success of his Gospel. Matt. 11: 25. 


4. From the destruction of Satan’s kingdom. Luke, 10: 
17-19. ¢ 

5. From a foresight of the glorious blessedness which mil- 
lions of the human race would enjoy from his Mediatorial per- 
formances. John, 17. 

6. From a consciousness of the excellency of the work in which 
he was engaged and of the glory to which he should soon be 
raised.) ,Heb.)12 » 2. | 

7. From doing his Father’s will and obeying his command- 
ments. John, 4: 32-34, 

Query. Who was the happiest person that ever lived on 


earth? Answer. Jesus Christ. 
IV, The honors of Christ’s life. 


1. At twelve years of age he discoursed with the Doctors in 
the temple. Luke, 2: 46, 47. 

2. A glorious testimony was given him at his baptism. Matt. 
BEG. TE 99: 

3. A voice from heaven bear witness to him in the midst of 
the people. John, 12: 28, 30. 

4. He was transfigured on the Holy Mount. Matt.17: 1-13. 

5. His miracles discovered his power over universal nature, 


over devils. Man, diseases, death ; heaven, earth, sea and air. 
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V. Of the end and design of Christ’s life. 

1. That by his obedience many might be justified. Rom. 
on 19) 

2. That it might serve as a path to death. 

3. That he might exercise his prophetical office. 

4, That he might be an example to his followers. 
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LECTURE LXII. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 


I. The necessity of Christ’s sufferings and death. 

1. From predictions in the Old Testament concerning the 
Messiah. Ps. 22. Isa. 53. Dan. 9. 

2. From types. Abel. Isaac and the ram in his place, some 
say Sampson. Paschal Lamb, the other sacrifices. 

3. From declarations in sacred Scripture. 

4. From the nature of the Mediatorial Office. 

The Mediator must satisfy divine justice, and there can be no 
satisfaction but by suffering and death. 

Query. What do the Jews say concerning a suffering Savior? 

/lnswer. Invention of two Messiahs. One suffering, the other 
triumphing. See ‘‘ Joseph and Benjamin.” 

II. What Christ suffered ? 

I. In his character as man, as prophet, as priest, and as king. 


1. As prophet. Matt. 26: 67,68. 2. As priest. Matt. 27: 42. 
3. As king. Matt. 27: 28, 29. 


2. In his body. 


1. Stripes and buffeting. Mark, 14: 65. 2. Crown of thorns. Matt. 
27: 29. 3. Weight of his cross. John, 19: 17. 


3. In his soul. As the soul was the chief seat of sin, and the 
body but its instrument, so Christ’s soul was the chief seat of his 
sufferings for sin, and the agonies of his soul were infinitely 


greater than the pains of his body. 


1. Shame. Heb. 12:2. 2. Grief. Isa. 53: 4. 3. Satan’s rage. 
Luke, 22: 53. 4. A sense of God’s wrath due to the sins of men. 
ham. 4): 12913, Mark, 14: 33-36. .Peti2cxed, 


Query. Did Christ suffer in his divine nature? If he did not, 
what was its use in the sufferings of his human nature ? 

Answer. 1. It supported his human nature under sufferings 
which otherwise would have crushed it. 

2. From the union it gave infinite value and efficacy to the 


- sufferings of his human nature. 
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III. From whom did Christ suffer ? 


1. From his disciples. 


1. Judas betrayed him. John,18: 4,5. Mean price. Zech. 11: 13. 
2. Peterdeniedhim. Matt. 26: 69-74. 3. Allforsook him. Matt. 
26: 56. 


2. He suffered from the Jews. 


1. From the chief priests and elders. Matt. 26: 57-63,27: 1. 2. From 
~ Herod and his men of war. Luke, 23: 7, 8,11. 3. From the mul- 
titude. Matt. 27: 39, 40. : 


3. He suffered from the Gentiles. | 
1. From Pilate the Roman Governor. Matt. 27: 2. 

Query. 1. Who was Pilate? and what was his character ? 

2, Why was it necessary that he should condemn Christ? 

3. What became of him afterwards, and what was his end ? 
2. From the Roman soldiers. Matt. 27: 27. Luke, 23: 36. 

4, From devils. Luke, 22: 53. 

5. From God. Isa. 53: 6, 10. 

V. The most remarkable scenes of Christ’s sufferings. 

1. The garden of Gethsemane. Matt. 26: 38. 

2. The palace of the High Priest. 

3. The abode of Herod. 

4. The Judgment Hall of Pilate. 

5. The station of the Roman soldiers. 

6. The way to Calvary. 
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LECTURE LAIII. 


THE CRUCIFIXION AND DEATH OF CHRIST. 


I. The necessity of the death of the Messiah. 


1. The first Adam by sin introduced death. 
‘The second Adam by his death must expiate and destroy sin, 
2. Typesof the death and its manner. John, 3: 14. Ps. 22. 
5. Predictions. [sa..9038.2°.") DOD. 0 20s. Zech os aa 


IT. The kind and manner of las. Crucifixion and death. 


1. Description of the cross. 

Query. - What story does ecclesiastical history relate concern- 
ing Helina, the mother of Constantine, finding the cross, and 
what credit is due to it? | 

2. Some things. preceded the execution which were found in © 
the sufferings of Christ. | 


1. Scourging. Mark 15: 15. John, 19: 1. 2. Carrying the cross 
John, 19: 17. 3. Stripping off his raiment. 


3: The manner in which the body was fastened to the cross. 


4. The person remained on the cross till death 


Il. The properties of Christ’s death. 

1. Crucifixion was a most painful death. 

2. It was a most shameful and ignominious death. Heb. 
ee bee 

3. It was an accursed death. Deut. 21: 23. 

4. It was a voluntary death. John, 10: 17, 18. 

IV. Circumstances attending his death. 

1. Behavior of his enemies while he hung upon the cross. 


1. Chief’s of the people. Luke, 23: 35. Matt. 27: 41, 42. 2. Mul- 
titudes which stood by the cross or on Galvary. Matt. 27: 39, 40. 
3. Soldiers. Luke, 23: 36. 4. One of the Malefactors. Luke 23: 
39. 


2. Behavior of his friends. Mother, disciples, women. 
3. The events which took place in inanimate nature during 


his crucifixion. 
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1. In the sun. Matt. 27: 45. Amos, 8: 9. 2. In the earth. Matt. 
27: 51. Graves. Matt. 27: 52. 3. Veil of the Temple rent. 
atti 2: *S2. 


4. Words spoken by Christ on the cross. 


1..For his persecutors. Luke, 23: 34. 2. For the penitent thief. 
3. To his mother andJohn. John, 19: 26,27. 4. To God. Matt. 
27: 46. 5. Cries out for thirst. John, 19: 28. 6. Speaks of his 
works. John, 19: 30. 7. Committing his soul untoGod. Luke, 
23: 46. 
5. The effects produced by Christ’s death on those who 
stood by and saw him expire. 


1. On his friends. Luke, 23: 27. 2. On the people of Jerusalem. 
Luke, 23: 48. 3. On the Roman Centurian. Matt. 27: 54. 


Report of a philosopher at a distance, enquiring, ‘‘ whether 
the world was at an end, or whether the God of nature was suf- 
fering.” | 

V. The time of Christ’s Crucifixion and death. 

1. On what day Christ was crucified? Luke, 23: 54. 

2. On what hour of the day Christ was fastened to the cross ? 
Mark, 15: 25. Luke, 23: 54. John, 19: 14. 

3. On what hour did Christ expire on the cross? Ninth, or 
three, P. M. 

VI. The instruments of Christ’s death. 

1. The Jewish Priests, Scribes and Elders. 

2. The multitude cried, crucify him. 

3. Pilot condemned him. 

4. The soldiers put the sentence into execution. 

VII. The causes of Christ’s death. 

1. Inferior causes from men. 


1. Pretended reasons which were openly alleged. The Ecclesiastical 
Court of the Jews, condemned Christ as guilty of blasphemy. Mark, 
14: 64; and of destroying the temple. Mark, 14: 58. The Civil 
Court, when Pilot sat on the tribunal, condemned him as guilty of 
treason. Luke, 23: 2. 


2. Real causes of his condemnation and death. 


1. The Chief Priests from envy. Mark, 15, 10. 2. Pilot for fear of 
the Jews, and to gain their favor. Mark, 15.15. 3. The multi- 
tude from fickleness and levity, and from compliance with the wishes 
of superiors. Matt. 27: 20. 
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3. Superior causes of Christ’s death. 


i. The sins of men. 2. Rage of Satan. 3. Divine justice, inflicting 
the punishment of our iniquities. 


VIII. Inferences. 

1. See here the evil of sin. 

2. Behold the great misery of impenitent sinners. 

3. Adore the wonderful display of divine justice, wisdom, 
and love. | 

4, Admire the infinite love of Christ. | 

5. Here sinner is salvation for thy soul. Flee to the cross of 
Christ. 

6. Christian meditate daily on thy Redeemer’s cross. 


7. Hence derive comfort in all thy tribulations. 


8. Learn hence the graces which were displayed in Christ’s ° 


sufferings and death. 
9. Learn to crucify sin, which crucified thy Redeemer. 


10. Learn to suffer patiently and joyfully for Christ. 
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LECTURE LXIV. 


CHRIST’S DEATH, BURIAL, AND DESCENT INTO HELL. 


CHRIST’S DEATH. 

I. The reality of Christ’s death rs of infinite importance. 

1. In order to his satisfaction, merit, and every part of his Me- 
diatorial Office which preceded his death. 

If Christ did not die he was not the Messiah, he was not the 
true prophet, and is not the true priest. All is deception, no 
sacrifice is offered. | 

2. It was in order to his resurrection and the succeeding steps 
_ of his exaltation. Luke, 24: 26. 

II. The certainty of his death is confirmed by abundant proofs. 

1. By the nature of his sufferings he endured, it was impossi- 
ble he should be well three days after. 

2. From the attention of Pilate. Mark, 15: 44. 


3. From the act of the soldier who pierced his side. John, 
19: 34. 


4, From the words of the Centurian. Matt. 27: 54. 

5. From the observation of the people who stood around. 
Luke, 23: 48. , 

It was not necessary that any should see Christ rise again, but 
it was necessary that some should see him die. 

Query. Did any sect ever deny the reality of Christ’s death ? 

6. From the conduct and treatment of his friends. His 


enemies might have buried him alive, but friends would not un- 
less he had been dead. 


CHRIST’S BURIAL. 
All you who are the friends and lovers of Christ are invited 
to his funeral. Come and see the place where the Lord lay! 
I. It appears plain from the Scriptures that the Messiah was to 
be buried. 
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1. From predictions. Ps, 16: 9,10, 22: 15. Isa. 53: 9. 


Com Abs ot. 


2. From types. Matt. 12: 40. Joseph in prison, Sampson 


in Gaza. David in cavern. - Jonah in the fish. 

IT. The account of Christ’s burial may be considered in the fol- 
lowing points of view. 

1. Instruments. 


1, Joseph of aramathea. Mark, 15: 43. 


2. Nicodemus. John, 3: 1, 2, 
7: 50,19: 39. 


3. Women and friends. Matt. 27: 55. 
2. Manner of preparing the body for burial. 


1. By Joseph. Matt. 27: 59. 2. By Nicodemus. John, 19: 39. 
- Ui Chron. 16: 14. 


Query. Did they think it needful in order to preserve the 
body from corruption ? 
3. Circumstances concerning the grave. John, 19: 41, 42. 


1. It belonged to another. He had not to lay his head, dead or alive. 


2. It wascut out of arock. 3. It was new, that Christ’s body might 
not be mistaken for another. II Kings, 13: 21. 4. It was in a gar- 


den, there man first sinned, and there Christ’s chief sufferings began. 


5. It was near to the place of Christ's crucifixion. 6. The time of 
Christ’s continuance in the grave. 


REFLECTIONS. 


1. How low did our Redeemer condescend to humble him- 
self unto the grave under the power of death. 

2. Christ has made the grave a bed of rest to his people. 

3. Christians may look to the grave with hope. 

4, Great is the blessedness of having a vital union with 


Christ. 


5. Seek to have all your sins buried with Christ in the grave. 
6. Unspeakable is the misery of the sinner. 


The grave is 
his prison. 


CHRIST’S DESCENT INTO HELL. 
What is the antiquity of this part of the Apostle’s creed ? 


This article is not in any of the most ancient creeds till the 
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fourth century. It first appeared in the creed of the church at 
Aquilia. It was introduced in opposition to the heresy of the 


Apollineans, who denied that Christ had a human soul. 


I. Explain the doctrine. 

This doctrine is founded, by the supporters of this article, on 
the following passages of Scripture. Acts, 2: 27-32. Eph. 
mvs.) Pet.3: 18, IF; 

Very different opinions have been maintained in regard to 
this article. 

1. Some of the Fathers, and of the Church of Rome, who 
follow them, say that Christ went into the place of the damned, 
to preach to the souls there, and carried many converts thence. 

2. Some assert that he went into the hell of the damned to 
triumph over Satan and his hosts in his own dominions. 

3. Others deny a real descent, but say, that the efficacy of 
the power of the death of Christ was felt by the condemned in 
their prison. 

4, Others maintain that Christ went into the Limbus Patrum, 
to ancient Fathers, Patriarchs and Saints of the Old Testament, 


who were confined there till the coming of Christ. 


5. Some Protestants understand this doctrine to mean the 
bitter torments of soul which Christ endured on the cross. 

6. Many are of opinion that it means only the burial of 
Christ’s body. 

7. Many judicious divines think we are to understand by it, 
Christ being under the power of death, 7. e. his soul being separa- 
ted from his body, and continuing in that state of separation, as it 
were under the dominion of death till his resurrection. 

8. The most probable opinion is, that Christ’s soul, at death, 
went to paradise or heaven, and continued there till his resur- 
rection. Luke 23: 43. Like the High Priest presenting the 


blood in the most holy place. 
12 
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1. The Hebrew word Sheol. its meaning. 2. The English word Heli. 
3. The Greek word Hades. The unseen world, and means, often, 
the abode of separate spirits, in general; both good and bad, both 
Lazarus and the rich man. Used in this sense both among heathens 
and christians. Hades is divided into two parts. The one, the habi- 
tation of the righteous, the other of the wicked. 5. When Christ went 
into Hades, we have every reason to believe that his soul went.into 
that part of it which was the abode of the righteous souls. 6. So 
that Christ’s descending into hell is to be understood of his soul going 
into heaven. Luke, 23: 46. 


II. Reason of Christ’s descent into hell. 

1. It was a necessary part of his humiliation, that: as he 
suffered, so he should die, and be under the power of death for 
a time. | 

2. That he might in all things be like unto us. 

3. That he might remove his people’s fears of the state of 
separation of soul from body, when they see their Lord in this 
state before them. Here is matter of comfort and hope. 

4, That by Christ being in that state and delivering himself 
from it, he might give his people a full assurance of their de- 
jiverance by a glorious resurrection. Christ went as a public 
person into the state of the dead, and as a public person rose 


again in the name of all his disciples, and as their head. 
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LECTURE LXV. 


CHRIST’S EXALTATION. 
", What exaltation includes. 

Supposes a low state previous to it. Such was Christ’s hu- 
miliation. | 

1. Christ’s exaltation was typified in Joseph. In David, from 
shepherd to be a king. In Solomon, and perhaps in Sampson. 

2. li was predicted. Ps.°2: 7, 

ee Wectared... Fr iiilas >, 9. : 

IT. Wherein Christ was exalted. 

1. The word considered in regard to his human nature. 

2. Or in some respects to his person as Mediator. Rom. 
14: 9. 

3. The word no otherwise applied to his divine nature then, 
as there was a manifestation of its glory which was before 
obscured during his humiliation. 

III. The causes of his exaltation deserve our notice. 

1. The meritorious cause, was hisown death. Phil. 2: 8,9. 

2. It was conferred on him by the Father. 

3. Men and angels are instruments, rendering him homage, 
and praising his triumph. Pe. 

IV. The degree of his exaltation was infinitely great. 

1. In regard to intrinsic dignity, authority, and glory. 

2. It is above all things and persons besides, both in power 
and extent. 

3. It is endless in its duration as well as boundless in its 
extent. 

V. Different steps of Christ’s exaltation. 


oe 
ie 
* 
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CHRIST’S RESURRECTION. 
First. It is plain that the Messiah was to rise from the dead. 


1. From types. 


1, Isaac. Gen. 22. 2. Jonah. 3. Noahcoming out of the ark. 4 Jo- 
seph taken out of prison. 5. Scape-Goat. Lev. 16: 10. 6 The 
living bird dipped in the blood of the slain bird. Lev. 14: 1, 7. 
7. Moses exposed in the ark. 8. Temple at Jerusalem rebuilt. 


2. From prophecies both in the Old and New Testament. Ps. 
2:6, 7, 16:. 10. - Isa, 26:16. Hosea, 6: 4. Actr 2 = a. 

Second. Christ Jesus did actually rise from the dead. 

[. Enquire wherein Christ’s resurrection did consist. 

Resurrection means rising the same body from the grave, 
and union of the same body with the same soul. 

1. Christ’s resurrection was the same body which was born 
in Bethlehem and suffered on the cross. It was a real body, 
his own body not anothers, nor created anew from the dust. 

2. Christ’s body was the same in all essential properties. It 
was still a material body. Luke, 24: 37, 39. 

3. Christ’s body was changed by the resurrection in many 
of its accidental properties. Formally mortal, now immortal. 
Fitted for heaven. Free from all former infirmities. Not so 
glorious during the forty days as in heaven. Perhaps Christ 
accommodated it to the weakness of his disciples. 

4. It had not seen corruption. 

II. Consider the history of Christ’s resurrection as it ts de- 
livered by the Evangelists. | 

1. An account of the manner of his resurrection as to the 
very act. Matt. 28: 1-4. 

2. Appearance of the angels to different persons. : 

3. Different appearances of Christ. 


1. To Mary Magdalen. Mark, 16: 9. John, 20: 17. 2. To Salome, 
and the women that were with her. Mark, 16: 1. 


To the two disciples going to Emmaus. Luke, 24: 13-35. 


4, To Peter. Luke, 24: 34. 5. Totheten. John, 20: 19. Allthese 
appearances were on the day of his resurrection. 6. To the eleven 
when Thomas was with them. John 20: 26. 7. To the disciples 
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when fishing at the sea of Tibereas. John, 21: 1. 8. To five hun- 
dred brethren on a mountain in Galilee. Matt. 28: 16,17. 9. To 
James. I €or. 15: 7. 10. To the disciples forty days after his resur- 
rection, the day on which he ascended into heaven. Acts,1: 3. 


5. After his ascension Christ appeared 


Eglo sepiion. . ACs, 7.00 LO fall,  Aet Soa t7. 1 Cor. 
Loco. o.LO JOU pmeCed -. 1a: 


From all these circumstances, it appears that Christ gave suf- 
ficient evidence of his resurrection. He appeared not to one 
person only, but to many. Not once, but often. Not fora 
short time, but for forty days. Not in one place, but in many. 
Not afar off, but in the same apartment. He let them hear 
his voice, he made them touch him, he eat and drank with 
them. He performed miracles and acted as only one, who 
was more than man, alone could do. 

Why were not the women and disciples permitted to see 
Christ actually rise from the dead? Would not the evidence 
have been more complete ? 

Third. Proofs of Christ’s resurrection. 

II. Take a view of the evidence we have in Scripture, of the 
truth of Christ’s resurrection. 

It is confirmed by the testimony of men, of angels, and of 
God. Of men, both friends and enemies. Both men partakes 
ef this mortal life, and men raised from the dead. 

1. His disciples who were his friends. 


1. They were well qualified to give evidence in the matter. It was a 
plain matter of fact, and they knew Jesus well, by having lived in 
his family for upwards of three years. Acts,1: 3,4: 33. 2. They 
were many in number. 3. There was an entire harmony in their 
evidence. Not that kind of exact agreement which is found among 
those who invent a falsehood, but that harmony which is found de- 
clared where the relation is founded on truth. 4. They appear to 
have been men of talents and of good sense. 5. They appear both from 
the principles and conduct to have been men of great integrity and 
piety. 6. They were not credulous and easily imposed on. Their 
conduct appears in this matter to lean towards the opposite extreme. 
Luke, 24: 11. John, 20: 26,27. 7. They could not expect any 
worldly advantage by declaring the resurrection of Christ. They tell 
us they did not, but expected all manner of injuries from the world 
on account of their testimony. 8. Their testimony was constant and 
invariable. 9. They asserted Christ’s resurrection in the very place 
where it happened. 10. They did this immediately after Christ’s 
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resurrection took place. 11. They bore this testimony in the presence 
of the very men who crucified him. 12. They went from country to 
country testifying of the resurrection of Christ, and continued so to 
do, without wavering, during the remaining years of their life. 
13. They sealed their testimony with their blood, and died asserting 
Christ’s resurrection and founding their hopes of glory on it. 14. If 
Christ did not rise, he had treated them so ill that they had personal 
interest in not asserting what was so much to the honor of one who 
deceived them so greatly. 15. Their prejudices against a suffering 
Messiah were strong, and only to be overcome by the power of the 
stronger evidence. 


Query. What credit is due to the testimony of Josephus 
concerning Christ ? 

2. The testimony of the disciples was confirmed by that of 
the women who saw Christ. 

3. By five hundred brethren who saw him in Galilee. 

4, Testimony of enemies. It was an act of Providence that 
Christ’s resurrection might have fuller evidence. God put into 
the hearts of his enemies to appoint a guard of soldiers to 
watch at the door of the Sepulchre, by which means, much 
evidence was furnished which could not otherwise have been 
obtained. 


i. Roman soldiers. Matt. 28: 11. 2. Jewish Priests, Elders and 
Scribes. Matt. 28: 12. 


5. Testimony of saints who rose again from the dead, and 
by Christ’s power, to grace his triumph. Matt. 27: 52, 53. 
6. Of angels. John, 20: 12. 


7. Of God himself. 


1. By the descent ot the Spirit in the gift of tongues on the day of Pen- 
ticost. 2. In miracles wrought by the Apostles in the exercise of 
their ministry and gifts conveyed. Acts,5: 32. 3. In the remarka- 
ble power of the Gospelon the souls of men. 


Query. Why did not Christ appear to the Jews who were 
his enemies to convince them ? 

IV. Enquire who raised Christ from the dead ? 

1. Sometimes it is ascribed to Christ himself. John, 2: 19, 
215 10%) 1c. 

2. Sometimes to the Father. Acts, 2: 32. Eph. 1: 20. 
Gali 1p 
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3. Sometimes, as some think, it is ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit, Rom. 8:11. I[Pet.3:18. - | 

4. Angels mentioned as Ministers in the work, by rolling 
away the stone from the mouth of the Sepulchre. Matt. 28: 2. 


1. An act suitable to the dignity of Christ, and the triumphant manner 
of his resurrection. 2. Or as servants of the Father acting in cha- 
racter of Supreme Governor discharging Christ from the confinement 
of the grave. 


V. The time of Christ’s resurrection. 

1. It was proper that some time should intervene between 
Christ’s death and his resurrection. Neither very long nor 
very short. God was the best judge what time was most fit. 
If very short, it would not have proved the reality of his death. 
If very long, the matter would have been forgotten, and ene- 
mies would have said that time was employed in using deceit.. 

2. Christ rose on the third day. I Cor. 15: 4. 

3. Christ lay in the grave during the whole of the Jewish 
Sabbath. Some think to denote that it was abolished. 

4, Christ rose from the dead in the morning of the first day 
of the week. ‘‘ The Lord’s day.’ To consecrate it to be a 
holy day to all generations. As the day of Israel’s deliverance 
out of Egypt was made the first month of the year. Ex.12: 2. 

5. Christ arose from the dead at the time prefigured and pre- 


dicted. 


1. Time predicted in the Old and New Testament. Hosea,6: 2. John, 
2: 19, 21. 2. Time prefigured. In Isaac, freed from death on the 
third day. Gen. 22: 4. Heb.11: 19. In Jonah. Jonah, 2: 10. 
Matt. 12: 40. InHezekiah. II Kings, 20: 5. 


VI. Ends of Christ’s resurrection. These were infinitely im- 


portant. 
1. In regard to God the Father. 


1. That his perfections might be glorified in the redemption purchased by 
his Son. 2. That he might appear just in raising up Christ who had 
satisfied justice fully, and the honors of divine government, exalting 
him to merited honors. 


2. In regard to Christ himself. 
1. That he might receive the reward of his humiliation. 2. That he 


* 
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might be a complete Savior and the head of his people. 3. That he 
might publicly manifest his victory over all our enemies, and that 
salvation was purchased for his people. 


3. In regard to us his people. 


1. To confirm our faith in him as the true Messiah and all-sufficient Sa- 
vior. I Cor. 15: 14. I Pet.1: 3. 2. For the justification of his 
people. Rom.8: 33, 34. I Cor.15: 17. 3. For the regeneration 
of his people. Rom.6: 4. Col.2: 12. Rev.20: 6. 4. For their 
sanctification. Col. 3: 2. 5. To secure their safety. 6. To ani- 
mate us with a well grounded hope of a glorious resurrection to eter- 
nal life. ‘Rom. 6: 6, 8; 11. J Cor, 45 1920429. Phil o@: “20. 


Christ is the meritorious, efficient, and exemplary cause of 


his people’s resurrection. 
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LECTURE LXVI. 


CHRIST’S ASCENSION. 


I. Explain the doctrine of Christ’s ascension. The word means 
* Going up.” 

1. The place to which Christ ascended is the highest heaven, 
called by Paul “third heaven.”? John, 16: 28. II Cor. 12: 2. 

2. Christ’s ascension does not refer to the divine nature. It 
is everywhete present. 

3. The expression chiefly refers to his human nature. Body 
and soul. 

4. How far is the expression applicable to him as Mediator. 
John, 3; 31, 8: 23. . Eph. 4: 9, 10. 

Query. Does Scripture lay any foundation for believing that 
Christ ascended into heaven just before he entered on his pub- 
lic ministry ? 

IT. The time of Christ’s ascension. Forty days after his resur- 
rection. 

Query. Why did forty days intervene ? 

/Inswer. 1. That his disciples might have full proof of the 
certainty of his resurrection. Acts, 1: 3. 

2. That he might perfectly instruct them in all things rela- 
ting to his kingdom. 

3. Perhaps some reasons may be assigned why it should not 
be longer delayed. It was full time for him to take possession 
of his glory. That he might draw off the hearts of his disciples 
from the thoughts of an earthly kingdom. That he might pour 
down the Spirit on the day of Penticost. 

4, Some suppose that Christ remained forty days on earth, 
that he might, in the territory which Satan claimed as his own, 
during Christ’s fast of forty days, triumph over Satan, as it were, 
in his own territory. Another supposes, that during this time 


he went down to Hades to triumph over Satan and his hosts. 
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5. An ingenious writer thinks that during these forty days, 
Christ, who was soon to enter on his Mediatorial kingdom, as 
Logantropos made a circuit of the earth to see man, and the 
state of the different nations and people before he entered on 
the kingdom. 

III. Place of Christ’s ascension. Mount of Olives and Bethany. 

1. The place where Christ had before endured the greatest 
agonies in the garden, the place of combat and triumph. 

It is called Mount of Olives. Acts, 1: 12. And Bethany, 
Luke, 24: 50. How reconciled ? 

2. The place to which he ascended. 

IV. Circumstances attending Christ’s ascension. 

1. His employment. 


1. He blessed them. Luke, 24: 50,51. 2. He lifted up his hands and 
blessed them. 


2. The manner of his ascension. 
1. Triumphant asa king. 2. Gracious asa priest. Ps. 47: 5. 
3. Spectators of his ascension. | 
1. His disciples. 2. None of his enemies. 
V. The certainty of Christ’s ascension 1s proved by 
igo Maye testimony of his disciples. 


1. Of those who saw him ascend. Luke, 24: 33, 50,51. Acts,1: 9, 
10. 3. Of those who saw him after his ascension. Stephen. Acts, 
7+ 55,56. Paul-saw him: ~ Acts, 26-516; (22: ('6. 1 Cor, foes, 
John saw him. Rev. 1: 17. 


2. Testimony of angels. Acts,1: 10,11. I Tim. 3: 16. 

3. The descent of the Spirit. Christ promised the Spirit after 
his ascension. John, 16: 7. Acts, 2: 33. | 

4, Testimony of God. 

VI. Power by which Christ ascended to Heaven. 

1. Ascribed to the Father, and called Anilipsis. Acts, 2: 33, 
Sika 

2. Christ is said to ascend by his own power. John, 20: 17 
Eph. 4: 8-10. 

VII. The end and design of Christ’s ascension. 
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1. That he might accomplish the ancient predictions and 
types. Predictions. — Ps. 47-5; 6818.9 Dany 7 + 13,. 14: 
Micah, 2: 13. Eph. 4: 8-10. Types. Enoch, Gen, 5: 24. 
Elijah. TI Kings, 2: 11. High Priest going into the Most 
Holy Place. Lev. 16: 2. Heb. 9: 23, 24. Ark carried to 
Zion. - Ps. 24. Manna inthe Ark. Joshua into Canaan. 

2. That the Father might enjoy the presence of his dear Son, 
returned as having completed his work. As conquerer. 

3. To take possession of the glory prepared for him. 

To perform what remained of his Mediatorial Office. 
Tosend down the Spirit in hisplace. John,7: 39,16: 7. 
. To prepare a place for his people. John, 14: 2. 

. That he might take possession of heaven in their name as 


pt or op 


their forerunner and head. Heb. 6: 20. 

8. Fo display his victory over his enemies. Eph. 4: 8-10. 

VIII. Influence of Christ’s ascension. 

1. To draw up our hearts to heaven. Col. 3: 2. 

2. Toconfirm the faith of his people in his help and presence. 
_ 3. To comfort them in all their distresses and tribulations. 
Present to intercede with the Father, and by power to subdue 


- their enemies. 
4. To animate his people’s hopes of dwelling with him in 


heaven for evermore. 
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LECTURE LXVIUI. 


CHRIST SITTING AT GOD’S RIGHT HAND. 


I. It appears plain from Scripture that Christ the true Messiah 
was to sit down at the Father’s right hand. 

1. This was predicted by the Prophets. Ps. 110: 1. 

2. It was typified in Joseph. Gen. 41: 40, 43. 

In the Ark of the Covenant resting in the Most Holy Place 
in the temple, after many removals. 

3. This was accomplished in Jesus Christ. Mark. 16: 19. 


Acts, '23'°34-36) CHebo di: Wai! aI Pet.-3.:/22. 
4, This part of Christ’s exaltation is ascribed sometimes to the 


Father, and sometimes to Christ himself. By the Father. Acts, 
3: 13, 5:81. ' By Chitsty @ileby 1: (3.,.4 MW Pet.3 222; 


IT. Enquire what we are to understand by Christ sitting at the 


right hand of God. 
God is a Spirit, has no hands, but accommodates himself to 


huraan weakness. The term is figurative. 


1. Being at his nght hand means, 


1. State of favor. 2. Place of honor. I Kings,2: 19. Heb. 1: 13, 
8: 1. 3. Majesty and glory. Christ’s session is often in Scrip- 
ture called his being glorified. John, 7: 39,12: 16. Acts, 3: 13. 
4. Power and authority. Chief exertions are made by the right hand © 
and seat of strength. To this is applicable what is said in Ps. 89: 13. 
Matt. 26: 64, 28: 18. John, 17:'2. I Cor. 15: 25. 50 Place of 
felicity. Safety and defence hy means of right hand. Gifts also 
given by means of night hand. Ps.16: 11. 6. Nearness for fellow- 
ship. Ps. 1303 5. 


2. Sitting at God’s right hand requires our attention. It in- 
cludes the following things : 


1. Habitation. Christ dwells there, is not there for ashort time, but it is 
his constant abode. 2. Rest. Christ on earth endured great hardships, 
many toils and difficulties, now sitting at rest, and in the enjoyment of 
ease. Heb. 4:,10, 10: 12-14. 3. Continuance. Ps. 110: 1. 
4, Exercise of regal power. 


II. Christ’?s exaltation in sitting at the Father’s right hand 
may be particularly considered, both in regard to his person and 


office. 


1. In regard to his person. 
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1. To the divine nature. 2. To his human nature. Christ’s human na- 
ture is possessed of all the glory which can possibly belong’ to it. 
More than human nature could possess would be incompatible with 
it, and a destruction of it, and putting something else in its place. 
Glory of the body of Christ. It has all imaginable beauty, glory, 
strength, and amiableness. Glory of his soul. All degreesof wisdom, 
power, &c. &c. which a human soul can possibly have. The glory 
of the human nature. As it is in the person of God. Assumed into 
the divine nature it is an object of worship. 3. To the union of the 
two natures in the person of the Mediator. 


Query. Were any of the properties of the divine nature com- 
municated to Christ’s human nature ? 
2. To his office. 


1. Asprophet. Eph. 4: 8-11. 2. As priest, in the works of intercession. 
Heb. 6: 13,9: 24. 3. Asking. Acts, 2: 36, 5; 31. Heb. 10: 
12, 13. 4. As Mediator, sending down the Spirit to apply the bles- 
sings of his purchase to the souls of men. 


—— 


INFERENCES. 

1. How glorious does our Lord Jesus Christ appear in his 
exaltation at the Father’s nght hand. 

2. We should approach him always with the deepest reve- 
rence. 

3. We may safely rely on his protection and care, and hope 
for every blessing which we need here below. 

4, Unspeakably great will be the happiness of Christ when 
they shall dwell with him in heaven. Rev. 3: 21. 

5. This complete happiness or blessedness with Christ is not 


to be expected till after the labors of a present life are past. 
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LECTURE LXVIII. 


THE COVENANT OF GRACE. 


First. Names and epithets of the Covenant of Grace. 
1. Consider the names. 


1. Dispensation. Eph. 1: 10. 2. Law. Rom. 5: 13,8: 2. James, 
1: 25. 3. Commandments. I Tim.1: 5. 4. Gospel. 5. Promise. 
Gal. 3: 17. 6. Testament. Heb. 9: 16, 17. 7. Covenant. In 


different points of views it unites all these. None employed to the 
exclusion of others. 


Some think it may be more properly called, a divine insti- 
tution. 


Query. What is a covenant? 


2. Of the different epithets affixed to this covenant. 


1. Second covenant. Heb. 8: 6,7. 2. Newcovenant. Heb. 8: 8,9. ~ 


3. A covenant of grace. This is the most common name among 
divines. 


Second. The nature of this covenant. 
Here give a definition of the covenant of grace. 


I. The foundation of the Covenant of Grace in the Covenant 
of Redemption. 


It was fulfilled by the Mediatorial performance of Christ. 
Luke, 227°29; 


II. The parties of this Covenant. 
1. God. 


1, Considered in various perfections. An all sufficient good to believers. 
As merciful. Exod. 34: 6, 7. Asjust. Rom. 3: 26. As wise, 
in method of redemption. Eph.1: 8. 2. Considered personally in 
the doctrine of the adorable Trinity. Father, as author or maker of the 
covenant. II Cor. 5: 19. Son, as purchaser and distributer of its 
blessings. John, 10: 28. Holy Spirit, as bringing souls to the 
possession of the blessings of the covenant. I Cor. 3: 4, 12: 3. 


2. Man. Asa sinner, ruined andundone. Ps. 50: 5,103: 
L716: agen :b0, 705.izek. 16 241-6.9° Tit sot yes 
As redeemed. More particularly. 


1. As the covenant subsists in the divine mind, those of mankind are 
parties whom God foreknew would be brought to accept of it, and are 
called his chosen ones, or elect. 2. View the covenant as promulga- 
ted, then both Jews and Gentiles are included, all who hear of Christ 
being invited to accept of him are parties. 3. View the covenant 
as accepted and entered into, then those are parties who comply with 
the terms of it; 2. e. penitent believers. 
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III. The Mediator of this Covenant is Jesus Christ. Heb. 8: 
G05 15. 
1. The need of a Mediator. 


1. From the character of God as just and holy. 2. From the character 
and state of man, as sinful, rebellious, suspicious, and feeble creatures. 
Moses was the Mediator of the Sinai Covenant. Gal.3: 19. 


2. The qualities of Christ as Mediator. Union to both par- 
ties, and nearness tothemasGodand man. Affection, wisdom, 
power, compassion. — 

3. Office of Christ as Mediator. 


IV. The promises of the Covenant. Salvation and eternal life. 
1. Spiritual blessings. 


1. Consider the covenant as revealed. We know not how the first grace 
and first blessings are given, or by what law. This is among God’s 
secrets. John, 3: 8. Yet there is great encouragement to use the 
means. 2. Consider the covenant as entered into, then all is plain. 
God promises pardon, justification, glorious resurrection. 


2. Temporal blessings. 

3. Eternal blessings. I John, 2: 25. 

Query. In what sense are we to understand those divines 
who say of the Gospel, (or covenant of grace) that it consists of 


promises only, and refer all commandments to the law? 


V. The manner of entering into Covenant ts by faith in Christ. 
Rom. 10: 8, 9. 


1. A condition is necessary in a covenant. 

What a condition means? Something without which, the 
blessings of the covenant cannot be enjoyed. 

2. There are different kinds of conditions or terms, according 
to the nature of the covenant. 

1. Condition of merit or contiguity, the reward due by justice. 

Query. What covenant of God has this condition? Answer. 

The covenant of redemption. 


2. Condition of congruity, 2. e. areward not due by justice, but out ol 
decency and some kind of meetness. Ascovenant of works. Adams’ 
perfect obedience may be called a condition of congruity. 3. Condi- 
tion of connection. A cause, without which, the person does not 
receive the blessings. 
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3. Faith has by many learned divines, been called the condi- 
tion of the covenant of grace in this last sense. 

Query. 1. How faith has the pre-eminence in this respect 
above every other grace ? 

Answer. Faith is admirably suited to be a condition, or the 
means of receiving it, because—it humblesa man. It receives 
Christ and ascribes salvation to his merits. It gives God the 
glory of hisgrace. There is grace in giving the ability to per- 
form the condition, as well asin bestowing the gift. Itexcludes 
boasting. ? 

4. Jt is God, who by his Spirit produces faith in the soul. 

Query. 2. Do they speak more according to Scripture, who 
call faith the means and instrument of salvation, and who 
scruple to call it a condition? It gives not so much offence. 

Query. 3. Is it proper to say that faith, repentance, and obe- 
dience are the condition of salvation ? 

Query. 4. As some are offended at calling faith a condition 
of the new covenant, how should a minister act in order to be 
faithful, and yet avoiding giving offence? 

Query. 5. Is there any sound sense in which the word can 


be understood 2 
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LECTURE LXIX. 


THE COVENANT OF GRACE, CONTINUED. 


VI. Of the preceptive part of the Covenant. 

We understand by Covenant or Gospel, the whole scheme of 
truth delivered by Christ and his Apostles. 

1. Wherein it consists, and what law it is ? 

2. What place has the law in the covenant of grace? 

3. What is its use and end in the covenant ? 


4. By what means are sinful creatures enabled to obey it ? 


VII. Of the threatenings of the Covenant of Grace. 
1. What the threatenings are? John, 3: 36. 


1. Of Spiritual evils. Blindness of mind, hardness of heart. 2. Eter- 
nal misery. 3. Aretemporal evils threatened? Ps. 89: 32. 


2. In what respects do these threatenings belong to the Gospel. 
Query. Is it more accurate to call these threatenings the 
threatenings of the Gospel or of the law? They are included 
in the Gospel... Rom..2.: 16. EL Thess. 12.8. J Timed 3 10, 11. 
VIII. Of the properties of the Covenant of Grace. 

1. Grace shines forth most eminently in this covenant. 

2. Its frame and constitution are adapted to the character of 
the different parties. 

3. It is peculiarly suited to man’s state and necessities. 

4.attpsure: li Sam. 23°25) 7 Per 8928-340 A[sd. 55: 3, 
10, 54: 8, 10. | 

5. It is well ordered in all its parts. IL Sam. 23: 5. 

6. Every perfection of the divine nature is here manifested 
in a most illustrious manner. God’s wisdom shines forth in an 
eminent degree. 

7. It is eternal. Ps. 48: 14. Isa. 54: 10. Hosea, 2: 19. 


1X. Of the efficacy of the Covenant of Grace on the souls of men. 
1. What that efficacy is ? 
2. By what power it is produced ? 

13 


*% 
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1. Not by the powet of men. 2. By the power of the Holy Ghost. 

3. By what instrumental means the power is exerted ? 

1. Knowledge of divine truth. 2. Ordinances of salvation. 

X. Of the different dispensations of the Covenant of Grace. 

1. From Adam to Noah. 

2. From Noah to Abraham. 

3. From Abraham to Moses. Gen. 17: 1, 8. 

4, From Moses and the Prophets till Christ. 

5. Last and most perfect dispensation is from the coming of 
Christ, to the conclusion of all things. / 

XI. Enquire into the justness of the representation that has 
been made of the Covenant of Grace, as distinct from the Cove- 
nant of Redemption. 

There are two different hypothesis on this subject. Some 
represent the matter as has been done in the preceding lecture ; 
others consider the covenant of redemption and grace as one 
covenant. Of these, some consider it as absolutely one branch 
on the same covenant. Adduce a few arguments in support of 
the covenant of grace being distinct from the covenant of re- 
demption. | 


1. It is agreeable to wet ale This appears : 


1. From declarations of Holy Writ. Many promises made to Christ 
which are not applicable to the covenant of grace. 2. From the 
names given to it. The New Covenant. The Second Covenant. 
3. From its being made with man. 4. From the prophecies of the 
Old Testament respecting it as future. Jer. 31: 34. Compare Heb. 
8: 10. 5. From the place which Christ holds in the covenant as 
Mediator. 6. From the comparison made between the covenant at 
Sinai and the New Covenant. Israel was a part in the first, the spinit- 
ual Israel are represented as parties in the second. Gen. 17: 7. 
MiChro.. 19°12, Ezek. 16;77 8." Deut, 29. a0=Le. 


2. This way of representing the matter appears to some more 


plain than the other. 
3. It is confirmed by the suffrages of the greatest number of 


the most eminent divines. It may, perhaps, be difficult to find 
a person of any note before the beginning of 1816, who did 


not consider the covenant of redemption and grace as distinct. 


ae 


! 
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4. The representation of the covenant of redemption and 
grace as one, is a thing of modern date. The reason of stating 
the subject thus, appears to have arisen from a fear of Armini- 


anism. 
5. As both parties maintain the same fundamental truths, 


and appear to differ rather in the manner of representing 
things, than in the things themselves, the difference should not 
be considered as great or important. If some verge towards 
Antinomianism on the one side, and Arminianism on the 
other side, this is by no means to be considered as the case of the 
greatest part of those who use these two modes of representa- 


tion. 
XIT. Enquire wherein the several Covenants agree and differ. 


1. Wherein does the covenant of grace agree with the cove- 


nant of works. 
2. Wherein does the covenant of grace differ from the cove- 


nant of works? 
3. Wherein does the covenant of grace, and the covenant of 


redemption agree. 

4. Wherein does the covenant of grace differ from the cove- 
nant of redemption. : 

5. Wherein does the covenant of works, and the covenant of 


redemption agree and differ. 
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LECTURE. LxXxX. 
THE PROMULGATION OF THE COVENANT OF GRACE. 


I. The New Covenant being ratified and confirmed, is made . 
known to the world. t | 

1. Necessity of its publication. Rom. 10: 14. 

2. Manner of its publication. 


1. By the preaching of the word. Accompanied at first by miracles. 
2. By the sacred Scriptures. 3. By treatises on the christian religion, 
and books of piety. 4. By the lives and death of christian confessors. 
and martyrs. 


IT. Enquire to whom the blessings of the Covenant are exhibited 
and offered. 

1. 'Fo all who hear the Gospel, they are invited to receive it: 
Prov. 8: 4. 

2. Persons of the worst character, and most infamous for their 
sins, are particularly invited. 

3. There is no exclusion of any one individual whatever. 

4, This universal invitation flows from the blood of the cove- 
nant. 

TH. God in a variety of ways discovers his willingness and de- 
sire to bestow these blessings on men. | 

1. By commands. * I John, 3: 23. 

2. By invitations. Isa.55: 1,2. Mat. 11: 29. John, 7: 37. 
ey. 222 17. . iat Be 

3. By entreaties. . Ezek. 33; 11. 

4. By reproofs and threatenings. Prov. 1: 22, 23, 

5. By promises of assistance and favor. 

6. By some. influences of grace accompanying external 
means. Called by some ‘‘ Common grace.” 

IV. The reception that the invitations of salvation met with from 
man deserves our notice. 

1. Some disbelieve the Gospel and its invitations, and make 


God a liar, and Christ an impostor. 


ee i A a 
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2. Some are too much busied about other matters to attend to 
these things. Matt. 22. | 
3. Some are quite unconcerned about the covenant of grace. 
4, Some are much concerned for a time, and afterwards, other 
_ things banish the thoughts about Christ from the mind. 
5. Others are much affected with divine things, but worldly 
objects retain possession of the heart. 
V. The result of the whole ts both dishonorable and dreadful to 
the sons of men. | Aba 
1, By all the world, and sin are preferred to Christ and his 
salvation. 
2. By all the Spirit is so much resisted and opposed that he 
may justly depart for ever. 
3. All have forfeited every claim to that grace which alone 
-can save them. 
4, All men by the abuse of God’s covenant and grace are 
most justly exposed to condemnation and misery.., 
5. If any be saved, it must be in consequence of some parti- 
‘cular method of grace which God in mercy is pleased to adopt. 
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LECTURE LXX{I. 


THE CAUSES OF MEN’S REJECTING THE GOSPEL. 


First. What is the cause of men’s rejecting the covenant and 
blessings? It does not arise. 

1. From any active energy from God. 

2. Not from any compulsion from Satan. Hecan only tempt. 

3. Not from anything irresistible which external causes have 
over the mind. 

4, Nor from any necessity in man’s nature which leads him 
to act contrary to his desire and wish. | 

5. But from the free bent and inclination of his own will. 
James, 1: 13, 14. 


ee 


SECOND. OF THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 
I. Enquire into the freedom of man’s will. What the will is ? 
1. Prove that the will is free. This appears : 


1. From the manner in which the word of God represents man as a free 
agent, and the way in which it addresses him. 2. From the con- 
sciousness that man has of acting freely. 3. If men were not free, he 
could not bea subject of moral government. Laws would be in vain. 
4. If man were notfree, virtue and vice would be empty names. 5. If 
man were not free, he would not be a fit object either for reward or 
punishments. Blame and praise would be in vain. 


II. Enquire into the nature of the freedom of the will. 

What the willis? That by which the mind choses any ob- 
ject.. Different kinds of freedom. 

1. Natural. What belongs to the nature of man. 

2. External. Not constrained. 

3. Philosophical. Acting according to reason. 4. Moral. 
Not under the constraint of any other being to prohibit or deter- 
mine his actions. Which of these is here meant? 


~ 


Answer. Moral freedom. 
1. Man’s will is free fromcompulsion arising from any cause. 


Freedom of the will is here used in opposition to physical 


necessity. Per. Ex. the sun shines; the fire burns. In oppo- 
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. 


sition to constrained or force; as obliging a man to bow down 
to an idol under pain of death. 

2. The .will follows the leading or dictates of the understand- 
ine. ) 

3. Those motives which appear to the understanding to be, in 
the whole, the strongest and most powerful, regulate and direct 
the acts. of the will. 

4. The will of man always chooses those things which ap- 
pear to it to be best for him on the whole, and most for his good — 
and advantage. 

5. From this view of the subject, it is plain that all men 
whether good or bad in every action and volition, act with an 
equal degree of freedom. | 

6. We may freely therefore conclude that as the disposition 
of the mind is, so it may be expected a person will in general, 
judge, and his will will choose or refuse. 

Query. To what the freedom of the will is opposed ? 

Ainswer. To constrain, being obliged to act, and restraint that 
is hindering from acting. 

III. Enquire how the freedom of the will may be supposed to 
discover itself in the present state of man by nature. 

1. As the understanding is darkened, the acts of the will must 
feel its influence. 

2. As man’s disposition is earthly, the things of the earth ap- 
pear great and important, and lead the will to act under the 
power of this idea. 

3. As man’s chief happiness is a present and earthly happi- 
ness, he will prefer in the choice of the will, things of earth to 
things in heaven. 

4, As man has only natural principles to direct him, (princi- 
ples which arise from no higher a source than his depraved 
nature) we may naturally conclude the acts of the will to be 


regulated by them. 
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5. As by long habits natural principles are confirmed and 
strengthened, it may be expected their influence will be on that 
account the stronger over the inclination of the will. 

6. Without supernatural principles communicated to the soul, 
man’s natural principles, views and dispositions, will lead him 
to choose the objects of time, and earth, and sense, in preference 
to God, and Christ, and Heaven. 3 

7. This representation of the doctrine of free will is confirmed 


by the testimony of the sacred Scripture. It describes man: 


1. As involved in ignorance, darkness, and blindness. I Cor. 2: 14. 
Eph. 2: 1. 2. As averse to what is spiritually good, and prone tc 
evil. Matt. 15: 18. 3. As preferring the creature to God. Jer. 2: 
13. 4. As finding his supreme delight in the objects of time and 
sense. Eph. 3: 18,19. 5. As being ina state of bondage to sin. 
Jer. 13: 23. 6. As bound so strongly with the chains of sin that 
nothing but the power of divine grace can set him free. John, 3: 4, 5, 
7. As dead in sin and to God. Eph. 2: 1. 8. The testimony of 
Scripture, and the dictates of reason, unite in proving that man is na- 
turally inclined to seek his supreme happiness in the creature, and in 
doing this he acts with an entire freedom, and follows the bent and 
desire of his own will. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

It is a matter of infinite importance to have a good disposition 
of soul, as the choice of the will depends so much on it. It is 
this which chiefly creates the difference of the election of the 
will in good and wicked men. The influence of the disposition 


over the understanding and passion is exceedingly great. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL, CONTINUED. 


IV. Enquire into the Arminian doctrine of the freedom of the 
will. 

1. It is represented as consisting in indifference. 

In answer to this it may be alleged: 


1. No other beings that we know of have this freedom of indifference. 
Not God. Not angels. Not devils. 2. If it were possible such a 
freedom should exist, it would be a great imperfection. Good dispo- 
sitions are most powerfully inclined to good; the better they are the 
stronger the propensity, the best are necessarily inclined to good dis- 
positions. 3. It is contrary to the received ideas of motives and 
inducements. 


2. It is further represented as consisting in the self-determin- 
ing power of the will. 

V. Consider some objections against the doctrine as stated in 
this lecture. ' 

1. It maxes God the author of sin. 

2. It makes the commission of sin necessary, as the will is 
constrained to follow the dictates of the understanding, and 
cannot act otherwise. 

Difference between physical and moral necessity? By physi- 
cal necessity the sun shines, the fire burns, but in moral neces- 
sity we act according to the strongest motive. 

3. If man be unable to love God, and by an act of the will 
to embrace him as his chief good, is he not more the object of 


pity than of blame ? 
Answer. The holiness of God is the highest virtue, although 


it be necessary. 

5. If bad men are under the necessity of committing sin, 
wherein are they to blame? 

6. What is the use of commands to obey if men be under a 
moral inability to obey ? 


7. It renders means and endeavors for the avoiding of sin or 
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attaining virtue and holiness altogether vain, one makes men 
little better than machines ? 

8. The doctrine as stated above, seems inconsistent with God’s 
moral character and tends to licentiousness ? 

9. The doctrine as stated above, agrees with the tenets of 
the Stoics concerning fate, and is the opinion of Mr. Hobbs. 

Answer. Should we not believe there isa God because devils 
believe it ? , 

10. Reasoning by which the doctrine is supported is meta- 
physical and obstruse. | 

VI. Propose some questions for the further illustration of the 
doctrine. 

1. Can the freedom of the will be reconciled with the divine 
decrees ? 

2. What judgment are we to form concerning the sincerity 
of men’s desires and endeavors after what is good, and when 
urged as an excuse for not doing what is good? 

/inswer. They delude themselves and their desires are only 
to escape misery, not to glorify God. 

3. Have not the ideas which some men have formed of 
action and agency tended to produce mistakes on the subject ? 

Answer. They confounded the outward acts and inward dis- 
positions together. 

4, Whether does the essence of the virtue and vice of dispo- 
sitions of the heart and acts of the will lie in the cause or in 
the nature 2 


Answer. In the nature. 


5. How far can the human will, in its natural state, carry a 


man by its energy in spiritual matters ? 


1. To diligent use of the means of religion. 2. To a diligent considera- 
tion of the nature and motives of religion. 3. To abstinence from 
vices. 4. To reformation of life. 5. To many serious thoughts and 
reflections, which influence the conscience in a considerable degree. 


6. But not to choose God as the chief good and sovereign Lord, and 
to love him above all. 


- 
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VII. Different opinions of different sects in ancient and modern 
times on the subject. 
1. Of the ancient heathen philosophers. 


1. Of the Stoics. 2. Of the Perepotetics. 3. Platonists. 4, Epicu- 
rians. 


2. Of the ancient Jews. 

_ 1. Pharisees. 2. Sadducees. 3. Essenes. 

3. Of Mahometans. _ 

4, Of the modern sects of philosophers. 


1: Of Mr. Hobbs and his followers. 2. Of Dr. Samuel Clarke. 3. Of 
Libenitz and followers. 


5. Of modern religious sects. 


1. Arians and Socinians. 2. Of the Arminians. 3. Of Calvinists. 
4. Priestly and his followers. 
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LECTURE! LX XIII. 


THE GRACE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


1. Some preliminary remarks. 

1. It is the office of the Holy Ghost to apply to jhe souls of men the re- 
demption purchased for us by Jesus Christ. The Spirit applies this 
redemption by his grace or the influences sibich he sheds abroad in 
the hearts of his people. 

2. Every part of the blessing of redemption, from first to last, 
is applied, and applied only in this way, by the grace of the 
Spirit of God. 

I. Proof of the Grace of the Holy Ghost. 

1. From general declarations of God’s word, both plain and 
ugurative, John, lo... Tor, O21 pee SO, 

2. From passages which ascribe the whole work of men’s 
salvation to divine grace. John,1: 18. Ps. 119: 32. ICor. 
Boe Lp seo. Tenn. tt oO. 1 Jon, 04 cu 

3. From expressions which ascribe the particular parts of 
man’s salvation to the grace of the Spirit. Particularly faith. 
John, 6: 29. Eph. 2: 8. Repentance. Acts, 11: 18. Re- 
generation. John, 3: 5. Tit. 3: 5, 6. 

4, From the representation which the Scripture gives of the 
dreadful depravity of the human nature. Isa. 1: 5. Rom. 
peo. LCotnwe: 14.% Nob 2: 1 


5. From the greatness of the work to be wrought on the soul 
of man. Called a creation, resurrection, regeneration. John, 


Ore. Eph. 2: 1. 

6. From the greatness of the obstacles to be renewed, and the 
enemies to be overcome. 

7. From those passages which ascribe the difference between 
one man and another to divine grace and all exclusion of 
boasting. I Cor. 1: 26, 4: 7. 

8. From the testimony of christians. 


1. Their experience. I Cor.15: 10. 2. Their declarations. Gal. 1: 
16. 3. Their prayers. Eph.1: 19,3: 16. 


Re A 
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9. From the testimony of heathen. 

If. The nature of Divine Grace. 

1. There are many things real which cannot be explained. 
Spiritual things are not so easily explained as natural objects. 

2. There is a certain energy of God in his providence which 
gives, supports, and upholds our life. In like manner there is a 


certain energy from the spirit of God which gives, upholds, and 
strengthens our spiritual life. 


3. As we cannot explain how the natural life is conveyed, 
so we know not how the spiritual life is given. Eccl. 11: 5. 

II. The manner in which Dwine Grace is exerted and produces 
ats effects. | 

As it proceeds from him who is the author of our existence, 
and our natural life, it is supposed to bear much resemblance. 

1. It comes into the soul in a manner which is insensible to 
us, we do not feel it but in its acts and effects. So is our natu- 
ral life from God. Our not feeling grace flowing into our souls 
from day to day is not a proof of its non-existence, but of the 
wisdom and goodness of God. Itis so with regard to divine 
grace in its exertions in the soul. John, 3: 8. If it were to 
rush in like a torrent our frames would not sustain it. 

2. It influences the faculties of the soul in a manner suited to 
their different uses and operations. Light in the understand- 
ing. Power in the will. Strength in the executive powers. 

3. It does not supersede the use of the different faculties, nor 
compel, nor force them, but enables each of them to perform 
its office in a more perfect manner. 


4, It does not destroy human liberty nor human endeavors, 
but it enables a man freely to choose that which is good. Ps. 


LiGs 3. Ii Gore saniGwin 
5. Perhaps some light may be thrown on the manner of the 
' Spirit’s influence producing effects, by considering the figurative 


terms which are used to express it. Light, fire, wind, rain. 
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IV. By what rule does God dispense the Grace of the Holy 
Spirit ? 

1. As to the first grace there is much difficulty and much 
mystery. The following things appear from sacred Scripture - 


1, God has not revealed his method of bestowing it or the rules by which 
he acts; either we cannot understand, or it 1s not fit to be known by 
us. 2. God bestows it in a free sovereignmanner. 3. There is great 
encouragement to expect it in the use of the means of his appointment 
and ordinances of his Gospel. Means are not thé cause of grace, but 
like the mariner’s hoisting up the sails to the wind, awaiting for the 
wind when it blows. 4. A neglect of the means endangers our loss 
of it entirely. 


2. All the grace that succeeds the first, it is bestowed accord- 
ing to a fixed andcertain rule. Declared in the covenant, and 
promises, and is certain. 

V. The reasonableness of the doctrine of Divine Grace. 

1. It is agreeable to our ideas of God. 

He can assist us, and it is honorable in him to do it. 

2. It isagreeable tothe nature of man. It promotes depend- 


ence ‘on God, encourages piety, produces humility, and gives 
great dignity to man. 


3. That God should bestow grace on man has been a com- 
‘mon sentiment in all ages. | 


VI. Questions relating to Divine Grace. 


1. Can what the Scripture say concerning divine grace be 


explained of moral suasion, external means, or miraculous 
power? John, 1: 19. 

2. What are we to think of that which some divines call suf- 
ficient grace ? 

Answer. There is no such thing as sufficient grace in our- 
selves to help us to do God’s will. Common grace can never 
be sufficient. Ifit were sufficient it would produce the effect. 

3. Is divine grace properly said to be irresistible ? 


4, What makes divine grace efficacious? 


5. Whether is a man active or passive in the work of grace? © 


Passive at first, and active afterwards. 
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6. How is divine grace to be distinguished from counterfeits ? 

7. What is the connection between the use of the means and 
God’s bestowing grace? Answer. God bestows not grace for 
using the means, bui often in the use of them. Luke,11: 9, 10. 

8. What are some of the names which divines have given to 
grace according to its several uses and objects ? 

9. When man is commanded to do that which divine grace 
alone can do, how are we to understand the expression 2 

Answer. There are several causes of our conversion. God is 
the supreme cause, man is the inferior and subordinate. , Ezek. 
18: 3. 

10. What judgment are we to form of what some divines 
have said of man’s preparing themselves for the reception of 
divine grace ? ; 

11. Are common grace and special grace different in kind or 
only in degree? 

VII. Different opinions concerning Divine Grace. 

1. The opinion of the Pelagians. 2. Of the Socinians. 

3. Of the Arminians and Semipelagians. 

4, Of the different sects of the Church of Rome. Molinists. 


5. Calvinists. 6. Lutherans. 
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LECTURE LXXIV. 


REGENERATION. 


I. The nature of regeneration. 


1. From its name. ‘This includes the following things: 


i. A very great change. 2. An inward, essential change. A change 
of heart. 3. A universal change. I Thess. 5: 23. 4. A super- 
natural change. John, 1: 13,6: 44. 


2. Regeneration may be considered as the infusion of a new 
life, and called on this account “resurrection.” John, 5: 26. 


1. The nature of this life. Capacity for divine and spiritual employ- 
ment. 2. The properties of this life. Spiritual. John, 3: 6, &. 
Divines, Af Pet.42.4. Holy. II Tim. 1:9. Eternal. Pere 
10. 3. Immediate effects of this life. Motion, exercise of the mind 
towards God. Sense, feeling of sin. Breath. Appetite, relish for 
divine things. Capacity for acts peculiar to its nature. Faith, love, 
prayer, &c. For enjoyments proper to its nature. 


Query. 1. Can we explain the way in which this life is con- 
veyed and received? Eccl. 11: 5. John, 3: 8. 


Query. 2. Wherein does the natural life and spiritual agree ? 


Answer. Both are perfectly formed at once. In another 
respect, both gradually increase to perfection. 

Query. 3. Wherein do the natural and the spiritual life 
differ? Answer. Qne in the way of nature, the other in the 
way of grace. | 

3. Regeneration may be considered as the imparting of new 


principles to the soul. 


1. One principle implanted in every soul which is regenerated, is this: 
It becomes the person’s supreme principle and habitual aim to live to 
the glory of God. 2. To seek and find his happinessinGod. 3. To 
depend on God at all times. II] Cor.3: 5. 4. These spring from the 
grand principle imparted to the soul, viz: a holy likeness to God 
where there was none before, and a moral resemblance of him. 


4. Regeneration may be considered as producing a wonder- 
ful change in the whole man, a new creature, both as to soul 
and body. II Cor. 5: 17. As to the soul and all its facul- 


ties. 
1. Understanding. New apprehensions and views of God, Christ, sin, 
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self, time and eternity. New judgment Phil. 3: 4-11. 2. The 
will. New choice, new resolutions. 3. The affections. New desires 
and aversions, new love and hatred, new hopes and fears, new joys and 
grief. 4. The executive powers. New pursuits, new labors and 
employments. The body feels a change in all its members. The 
tongue. Theeyes. Theears. Hands. Feet. Ps. 119: 32. 


5. Regeneration may be viewed under different figures of 
Scripture, which express its nature. 


1. A new-creation. If Cor.5: 17. Eph.2: 10. 2. A new heart and 
a new spirit. Ezek. 36: 26. 3. The circumcision of the heart. 
Deut. 30: 6. Rom. 2: 29. 4. Writing the law upon the heart. 
Jer. 31:33. Heb. 8: 10. 5. God’s putting his spirit within us. 
Ezek. '36:: 26, 37: 4. 6. Christ formed in the heart. Gal. 4: 19. 
Col. 1: 27. -7. Adivinenature. I Pet.1; 4. 8. God stamping his 
image'on our souls. Eph. 4: 24. Col. 3: 10. 

Query, 1. What foundation is there for the opinion of those 
who imagine that by regeneration is meant baptism? : 
Query. 2. Do the Scriptures furnish any arguments for as- 
‘serting (as Dr. Taylor does) that we were regenerated and jus- 

tified in our progenitors who first embraced Christianity ? 

Answer. Religion is a personal thing. 

Query. 3. Wherein does regeneration differ from conversion, 
justification, adoption, and sanctification ? 

/Inswer. Regeneration is the motion of God. to the soul, 
conversion, the motion of the soul to God. 

Query. 4. Whether is regeneration before or after faith and 
repentance? Before. 

Query. 5. Is there any reason (as some assert) to conclude 
that regeneration is only a strong and bold figure to denote a 
reformation of life ? 
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LECTURE. LXXV. 


REGENERATION. SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


IT, Of the necessity of regeneration. 

1. From express declarations of Scripture. Matt. 18: 3. 
Joun, 9: is. Lor 679, 0t 

2. From depravity of thehuman nature. Job,14: 4. Eph. 
Zee, AT EAS Se | 

3. From the holiness of God. Ps. 7: 11. Hab. 1: 13. 

4, From the nature, manner, and state of our reconciliation 


with God. 
5. From the duties which the Gospel requires. 


6. From the nature of achristian’s enjoyments, and the com- 
munion with God and Christ with which he is favored. II Cor. 
By 41D. 

7. From the nature of the heavenly state. 


1. He cannot enter heaven without it. Rev. 2f: 27. 2. Without re- 
generation man cannot glorify God in the celestial employments. 
3. He cannot enjoy God without it. 4. He is unfit to be a compan- 
ion for the inhabitants of heaven without it. Heb. 12: 22, 23. 
5. Without regeneration heaven would be to a man altogether desti- 
tute of blessedness and full of languor, uneasiness and dissatisfaction. 


III. The author of regeneration. 


1. Not man. 


J. Not the person himself. 2, Nor another who can perform it. John, 
1: 13. 


2. But God. Eph. 2: 4, 5. 

1. The Father is spoken of as the author of regeneration, it suits his 
paternal character. James, 1: 18. 2. Christ is sometimes consid- 
ered as the author of regeneration. He is the meritorious cause. 
I Pet. 1: 3. 3. The Spirit is generally spoken of as the author of 
regeneration. John, 3: 5. Tit. 3: 5. It is his office in the econo- 
my of redemption to regenerate souls. As he produced the human 


nature of Christ, so also, the divine in man. He performs the work 
by the influence of his grace. 


Query. 1. What connection is there in regeneration between 
the work of the Spirit, and the means of grace? 

Query. 2. Does the Spirit regenerate men instantaneously or 
gradually ? 


/mswer. Instantaneously. 
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Query. 3. Is man active or passive in regeneration? led to 
use the means. 

Query. 4. Is the operation of the Spirit in regeneration per- 
ceptible or imperceptible? Only known by its effects. 

IV. Of the struments or means of regeneration. The word 
of God. James, 1: 18. I Pet. 1: 23. 

¥ The-word. read. John, 5: 39. Acts; 8: 28. 

2. The word heard. Acts, 16: 14. 

3. Meditation on the word. 4. Enforced by others. 

5. Prayed over. 6. Complied with. 

7. Accompanied by the grace of the Spirit and sent home 
with power to the heart. I Thess. 1: 5. 

Query. 1. What kind of instrument is the word of God? 

Quick and powerful. Heb. 4: 12. Not physical as the sun, 
and fire, but moral. 

Query. 2. What particular purposes does the word of God, 
as an instrument, or means, answer in the work of regenera- 
tion ? ef 

V. Of the uniformity and diversity as to the manner which are 
apparent in the work of regeneration. 

Uniformity as to the work itself. Diversity in several 
respects. 

1, As to the person regenerated. 


1. High and low, rich and poor. 2. Wise and unwise, learned and 
unlearned. 3. Gentle and rough, civilizedand barbarous. 4. Moral 
and profane, Cornelius and Paul. Manassah and Prodigal. 


2. As to the time of life. 


1. Some from the womb. John the Baptist. Jer.1: 5. 2. Some in 
childhood. Samuel, Timothy. 3. Some in youth. Josiah. 
PeCiretrgt 3) Dawid # WSam..i67. ti, 12; 17: 57; 58, Psazis 
17. 4. Some in riper years, in the middle of life. Lydia, Jailor, 
Zaccheus. 5. Some in old age. 


3. As to the instruments. 


1. Ministers. 2. Parents. 3. Masters. 4. Children. 5. Servants. 
A servant reading and her mistress seeing the word “ Eternity” was 
converted. 6. Private christians. 7. Wicked. 


4, As to means. 
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Preaching of the word. 2. Reading of the word. 3. Hearing a 
passage of Scripture. 4. Perusing treatises of devotion 5. Seeing 
the influence upon others. 


5. As to occasions. 


1G 


Mercies. 2. Afflictions. 3. Remarkable dispensations of Provi- 
dence. 4. Good advice given by a friend. 5. A word accidentally 
spoken. 6. Seeing another enter into the kingdom of God, a com- 
panion or wicked person. 7. A dream. Job,13: 15,16. 8. Find- 
ing a piece of paper with a word written on it, or a word seen ina 
book. 


6. As to the manner. 


1. 


Some feel great horror and despair. 2. Others are oppressed with 
grief and sorrow of heart. Jer.9: 1. Ps.90: 15. 3. Others have 
anxious concern about their state. 4. Others an earnest desire. 
5. Others are filled with joy. 6. In others the work is carried on in 
a calm and gentle manner. 7. In others the work is gradual, and 
carried on in an insensible manner. 8. In some the work appears 
to advance for a time, then to stop and afterwards to advance again 
till it be completed. | 


7. As to the time in accomplishing the work of regeneration. 


ae 


Sometimes sudden. 2. Sometimes quick, as that in the space of a 
few days or weeks the person who was before careless and asleep 


in sin is regenerated by divine grace. 3. Sometimes slow, days,. 


months or years before the reality is seen. 


SOME INFERENCES. 


1. Great is the honor and happiness of those who are regene- 
rated by the Spirit of God. I John, 3: 1-3. 


2. Great is the misery of the unregenerated. 


3. Examine if we be regenerated. 


4, They who are not should seek this blessing without delay. 
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LECTURE LXXVI. 


FAITH IN CHRIST. 


Of faith in general. 

Of human faith. 

Of divine faith. 

I. Its object. 

1. Divine revelation in all its parts. As containing what is 
not only true but infinitely good. 

2. Especially Evangelical truths that relate to redemption. 

This is called ‘the record.”’ 

3. More particularly Jesus Christ is the immediate object of 
faith. The doctrine of Scripture concerning the Mediator. 
This is called by way of eminence, the truth. 


1. That he is the Messiah, the Christ. I John, 5: 1. 2. That heisthe 
Son of God. Meaning of this word is Christ’s divinity as God. Of 
the same nature with the Father. So the Jews understood him. 
John, 6: 69, 10: 36, 11: 27. 3. That he came into the world to 
save sinners. I John, 4: 14. 4. That he died and roseagain. Rom. 
10: 9. 5. That there is redemption and salvation in his name. 
PJohn, 2) 1264 = 14 


IT. The acts of faith. 

Divines have given us different views of this part of the 
subject. Enumerate these, and then give the Scriptural repre- 
sentation of the matter. | 

1. Some describe saving faith to be a persuasion, that Jesus 
is the Christ the Son of the living God, flowing from spiritual 
views of such a glory in the Gospel as satisfies and convinces. 
the mind, that a scheme so excellent could have none but God 
for its author. I John,5: 10. John, 6: 68, 69. 

What some divines call acts of faith, they consider as flow- 
ing from faith rather than parts of faith itself. 

2. Some represent faith as consisting in the two following 


acts: 


1, The soul’s approbation of the method of salvation as held forth i. 
Scripture. 2. Trust in Christ. A dependence and reliance on God’s 
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faithfulness and power for making good his promises, and on Christ 
as an all sufficient Savior. 


3. Faith is considered, by many, as including the three fol- 


lowing acts. 


1. The assent of the understanding or a belief of the truth. John, 6 
69. 2. Consent of the will or an acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
offered in the Gospel. John, 1: 12. Acts, 8: 37, 38. Rom. 10: 
10. 3. Reliance ot soul on Christ for salvation, Eph. 1: 1 


4. Some represent faith in the following manner, as includ- 


ing : 

1. Knowledge of divine truths concerning God, man’s lost state, Christ 
and the spirit. John, 1: 13,6: 40. II Tim. 1: 12. 2, Believe of 
the truth. Col. 2: 2. Heb. 11: 1. 3. Conviction of man’s lost 
and miserable state. 4. A persuasion of mind that there is salvation 
in Christand in him alone. Acts, 4: 12. ICor.3: 11. 5. Alove 
of this precious truth. 6. A hungering and thirsting after Jesus 
Christ and his righteousness. 7. Reception of Christ as he is offered 
in the Gospel. 8. Reliance and resting on Christ for salvation. 
9. A surrender of the soul to Christ to be wholly his. 10. From 
these the soul is at last often enabled to draw this conclusion: Christ 
ismine, and lamhis. They reason thus: Christ offers himself to those 
who hunger after him, and who receive him, &c., but I hunger after 
him, I have received him, and am wholly devoted to him. Ergo, 
Christ is my Savior, and I am a believer in him. Other acts are 
called direct acts of faith, these reflex acts. 


5. Jonathan Edwards thinks that justifying faith in Christ 
may be most fitly described as the soul’s entirély embracing the 
revelation of Jesus Christ as our Savior. The whole soul em- 
bracing the truths. 

6. The nature of faith may be learned from those figurative 
expressions which the Scripture makes use of in order to describe 
its nature. 


1. Looking to Christ. Isa. 45: 22. John, 3: 14, 15. Heb. 12: 2. 
2. Coming toChrist. Soul embracing Christ. Matt. 11:28. John, 
5: 40, 6: 36, 37. 3. Fleeing to-Christ. Cities of refuge. Heb. 
6: 18. 4. Laying hold of Christ. Heb. 6: 18. 5. Leaning on 
Christ. Uf[Chron. 14: 11. Isa. 10:20. 6. Hearing Christ’s voice. 
John, 10: 27. 7. Eating Chnist’s flesh and drinking his blood. 
John, 6°53: 


TTI. Necessity of faith in Christ in order to salvation. This 
appears 
' 1. From express declarations of Scripture. John,3: 18, 36. 
2. From the constitution of the Gospel. 
3. From the gross insult offered to God by unbelief. 
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4, From the impossibility of having any part in Christ with- 
out faith. 
. From the denunciation of divine wrath against unbe- 
lievers. John, 3: 18, 36. 


IV. The importance of faith in Christ. This appears : 


1. From its office. It unites the soul to Christ. 

2. From its continued use. Gal. 2: 20. 

3. From stress laid on it in Scripture. 

4. From the fearful denunciations of divine wrath against 
those who are destitute of it. Mark,16: 16. John,3: 18, 36, 
12-48. 

5. Faith is in some respects more precious and important 
than all other graces. 

V. The author of fatth in Christ. 

Not of man. Eph.2: 8. Work of God. Eph.2: 8. Col. 
ett. te ess tel. 2: Ls 

1. The Father the original cause. 

2. The Son the meritorious cause. 

3. The Holy Ghost is the efficient cause. 


1, By influencing the mind. 2. By setting things before the eyes. of the 
soul clearly and fully. 3. By influencing the will to embrace Christ 


4, The word is the instrumental cause. Rom. 10: 17. 
VI. The foundation of faith in Christ. 

1. The evidences of the divinity of the Scripture. 

2. The faithfulness of God to his word. Rom. 3: 31, 4. 
VIT. Encouragement to believe in Christ. 

. The mercy of God. 

. Incarnation, merits, and death of Christ. 

. Present employment of Christ in heaven. 

. The gracious office of the Holy Ghost. 

. Declarations of Scripture. 

. Invitations of the Gospel. 

- Command to believe. I John, 3: 23. 
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8. Examples of God’s mercy in giving faith to some of the 
most heinous sinners. 

VIII. Questions relating to faith. 

1. What are we to understand by a temporary faith ? 

2. In what different senses does the word faith occur in Scrip- 
ture ? 

3. Does faith include holiness, or are they to be considered as 
distinct ? 

Answer. It works by love and purifies the heart; ergo, it is 
different from these things as cause from effect. 

4. What foundation is there in Scripture for a sinner to 
believe that Christ died for him in particular ? 

5. Is assurance of the essence of faith? 

6. What is the true nature of unbelief as opposed to different 
parts of faith ? 

7. Can the heathen be saved who never heard of Christ, and 


who are unable to believe in him 2 
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LECTURE LXXVI. 


REPENTANCE. 


First. Natural repentance. 

I. The nature. 

Il. The source and cause. 

IT. Tis effects. Ex 9: 27. F Sam.;26: 21.) I Kings, 21: 
22, 29) Acts, 8.2 24; 

Second. Of legal repentance. 

I. Its nature. 

IT. Its source and cause. 

III. Its effects. 

Third. Of evangelical repentance. 

I Its nature. 

1. Repentance supposes a spiritual illumination. 


1. In the knowledge of God’s nature and character. 2. Ina sight of his 
glory. 3. In a sight of the spirituality of the law. Rom. 3: 20. 
4, Ina sight of sin original and actual in its nature and consequences. 
5. In right views of man’s guilt and miserable state by nature and 
practice. John, 16: 8. 6. In just views of the person and character 
of Christ, and the way of salvation through him. Ps. 51: 3. 


2. Repentance is a change of the mind, arising from those 
views which regard spiritual things. In reference to God—the 
law—sin—to self—to Christ—to holiness—to this world, and that 


which is to come. 


3. This change of mind immediately produces the following 
effects : 


1. Godly sorrow. Jer. 31: 18, 19. 


Query. What degree of this godly sorrow is necessary to true 
repentance ? 


2. Confession of sin. I Kings, 8: 47. Ps. 51: 18. Prov. 28: 13. 
Dan. 9: 4. TJohn, 1: 9. 3. Hatred of sin. Ps, 119: 113, 104, 
128. 4. Loathing of self on account of sin. Job, 42: 6. Ezek. 36: 
9,31. 5. Turning from sin. I Kings, 8: 25. Job, 345. 38332 
Ezek. 18: 30, 31. Jer. 7: 5. Hosea, 14: 8. Jonah, 3: 8. 
6. TurningtoGod. Isa.55: 7. Acts, 26: 18. 7. Endeavors after 
evangelical obeaience. 
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~ ANOTHER REPRESENTATION OF THE SUBJECT. 
1. Repentance is a change of mind. 
2. This arises from a change of views and apprehensions. 
3. This change of views is produced by the word of God, ac- 
companied by the grace of the Holy Spirit. ' 


4. From this change of mind the following effects do imme- 


- diately flow: contrition, confession, hatred of sin, self-loathing, 


and turning from sin to God. : 
IT. Of the necessity of repentance in order to salvation. This 
appears : 
1. From the nature of religion. 
1. The temper it enjoins and requires. 2. The happiness it promises. 
2. From declaration of Scripture. 


1. By saints in the Old Test. Ezek. 18: 30,32. 2. By John the Bap- 
tist. Matt.3: 1,2. 3. By Jesus Christ. Matt.4: 17. 4. By the 
Apostles. Mark, 6: 12. Acts, 2: 37, 38, 20: 21, 26: 20. 

III. The author of repentance. 
LA Not man. 22 pur God? A cts NIT: “18. [Pia 250 25, 


1. The father. 2. Jesus Christ is said to give repentance. Acts, 5: 31. 
3. The work of the Holy Ghost. Ezek. 36: 26, 27. 


Query. How far may a man go in what is called repentance, 
without divine grace, or the grace of God? All excepting 
loving God. | 

IV. Means by which repentance 1s produced. 

1. The word is the means which the Holy Ghost employs. 


1. The law to convince of sin. Jer. 23: 29. 2. The Gospel to display 
God’s mercy through Christ, to encourage the person to turn to God. 


2. Dispensations of Providence are frequently made use of by 
God in subordination of his word. _ 
1. Afflictions. 2. Sometimes mercies. Rom. 2: 4. II Pet. 3: 15. 
V. Motives to repentance. 
1. The wrath of God denounced against Impenitent sinners. 
2. Remarkable judgments on the workers of iniqutiy. 


3. Invitations to sinners to repent. 
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4. Promises of blessings to the penitent. Isa.55: 1. Luke, 
4e18.>. Rev. 21: 6. 

5. Eminent examples of God’s mercy to repenting sinners. 
Il Sam. 12. . Wf Chron. 33: 11-13. Y 

6. The joy which the repentance of sinners creates in heaven. 

7. The divine command. Acts, 17: 30. 

VI. Questions relating to repentance. 

1. What is the difference between repentance and faith ? 

2. Whether is repentance or faith first in point of time? 

3. What is the connection between repentance and justifica- 
tion ? 

4. Whether is repentance prior to justification in point of time, 
or justification to repentance ? 

, 5. What are some of the most common counterfeits of repent- 

ance, and how may true repentance be distinguished from them? 

6. What false opinions are the most common cause of impeni- 
tence ? 

7. What are we to understand by just persons who need no 
repentance ? 

8. What external marks of repentance are mentioned in 
Scripture ? | 

9. What regulations did the Primitive Church establish in re- 


gard to external evidences of repentance ? 
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UNION WITH CHRIST. 


Of passive union with Christ. 

Of active union with Christ. 

I. The nature of this union may be learned. 

1. From expressions of Scripture which describe it as follows : 


1. Believers are said to be joined with Christ in some of his most 
remarkable acts. To suffer with him. Gal. 2: 20. Phil. 3: 10. 
Col. 1: 24. JI Tim. 2: 12. I Pet. 4: 13. To be crucified with 
him. Gal.2: 20. Todie with him. Rom. 6: 5,8: Tobe buried 
withhim. Col.2: 12. Torise withhim. Rom.6: 5. Col. 3: 1 
To ascend with him to heaven. Eph. 2: 6. 2. Christ is said to be 
in us.) Uf Cor.°13:5;) Col. 12.27. To’ live jmaiss Galea. 
To be put on by us. Rom.13: 14. Gal. 3: 27. 3. Believers are 
said to be in Chnist. John, 15: 4. To be one flesh with him. Eph. 
5: 30. To be one spirit with him. Rom. 8: 9. I Cor. 6: 17. 


2. From comparisons drawn from those unions that are most 
familiar to us, and most close. 


1. Of branches with the root. John, 15: 4,5. Rom. 6: 5, 11: 17. Col. 
2: 7. 2. Of the building with its foundation. Eph. 2: 21. 3. Of 
husband and wife. Ps. 45: 13,14. Song of Solomon, 2: 16. Isa. 
545, 622 4, 5. Eph. 5:23, 30. Hosea. 2: 19. Rzek eres. 
4. Of the body and its food. John, 6: 33, 56, 57. Col. 3: 4. 
5. Of the head and members. Rom. 12: 4,5. Eph. 4: 15, 16. 
6. Of the soul and body. Eph. 1: 24. 


IT. The bonds of this union. 

1. The Holy Spirit on the part of God, is the een bond 
Rom. 8: 19:j40 JNohn) 822454" .131 

2. Faith on the part of believers, by which they apprehend 
Christ and are united to him, and adhere to him, and are 
joined to him. This is the instrumental bond on man’s part. 
PONG die. phe: Bo ol te 

III. The properties of this union. 

Not an essential union. Not a personal union. 

“1. It isa relative union. Matt. 25: 34-40. As aking with 
his subjects. 

2. Areal union. John, 14: 20. 3. Aspiritual union. Rom. 
Srila. 

4. Itisa vital union. John, 14: 19. 
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5. A* mysteriousyunion.5. Ephs; 5.329), 0, Cor. 12: 14, 


Coll: (27. 
6. An indissoluble union. John, 10: 28. Rom. 8: 38,39. 


“e An eternal union. Hosea, 2: 19. 
8. An union that flows from the free grace of God, and from 


the love and death of Christ. 
IV. Effects of this union. 
1. Sure possession of Christ. 


2. Communion with Christ, and through him with the Father. 
PJoun, V's: 


3. One spirit with Christ, the same mind in us as in him. 


meer 2 16,605.17. -Phil. 2:5, 
4. One interest. Matt. 25: 40. John, 20:17: Acts, 9:5. 


5. The same views and designs. 

6. Right to the blessings of Christ’s purchase. I Cor. 1: 
g0;-@ 2123. aki phwlias 3 

7. An actual communication of them. 

8. The communion of saints one with the other. Christ the 


head, all the saints members of his body, and by virtue of 
union with him, united to each other. 

9. One inheritance. John, 14: 3. Rom. 8: 17. 

V. Some questions relative to this doctrine. 

1. What defective ideas do Socinians hold respecting this 
union ? 

2. Unto what errors in excess have some enthusiasts run in 
explaining the nature of this union ? 

3. How far may we suppose an union real and important, 
which cannot be fully and clearly understood or described ? 

4, In what respect does this union subsist between Christ 


and the bodies of his people while in the grave. 


ae 
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LECTURE LXXIX. 


JUSTIFICATION. 


1. The meaning of the word “ Justify.”” In Heb. Greek 
and Latin. 

2. The sense which the divines of the Church of Rome put 
on this word, is to make aperson just. Some to make him more 
just. <A few to declare a person just. 

3. Protestants in general consider the word in a. forensic 
sense, as applicable to a tribunal, and signifies to account and 
declare a person just. 

4, That this is the common and general meaning in Scrip- 
ture, will appear by an impartial perusal of those passages 
where the word justify or justification occurs. If there be ex- 
ceptions, they do not invalidate the general rule. 

5. It supposes an accusation, then a trial, and the result is, 
the person is justified from the charge. 

6. The justification of an innocent person is an easy mode of 
proceeding: a charge is brought against him, on impartial ex- 
amination, it is found false; he is declared to be innocent, is 
accounted and declared righteous, and is justified. 

7. The doctrine now to be considered, is the justification of a 
sinner by which he is approved of God, as a person freed. from 
the guilt of sin and its deserved punishment, and as having 
righteousness belonging to him which entitles him to a reward 
of eternal life. 

First. Consider the nature of justification. Here three things 


deserve notice. 


I. The person justifying is God. This is his peculiar province. 
Rom. 3: 26, 8: 33. 

1. Because he is the Sovereign and Judge. 

2. Because against him the injury is done. 


3. Because he alone has the power of heaven and hell. 
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4. Because he alone can execute the sentence. 

IT. The person justified is a sinner. 

1. A sinner by nature and practice. Rom. 5: 1. 

2. A sinner sensible of his guilt and misery. 

3. A sinner accepting the method of salvation presented in 
the Gospel. 

ITI. The parts of justification, are pardon of sin, and imputation 
of righteousness, or right to life. 

1. Of pardon of sin. 


1. The effect of sin on the soul. 2. What influence pardon has in these 
respects? 3. Wherein pardon of sin does properly consist ? 


Enumerate some figurative expressions which Scripture uses 
to explain and illustrate pardon of sin. 
1. Purification. I John, 1: 7. | 
. Remission of debt. Acts, 13: 38. Rom. 4: 6, 7. 
- Blotting out-sin. Ps. 109: 14. Isa. 43: 25, 44:/22. 
» Covering sin.- Ps. 52 :. 1. 
Not imputing sin. Ps. 32: 2. Rom. 4: 8. 
. Turning away face from sin. Ps. 51: 9. 
.. Casting sin behind his back. Isa.38: 17. Micah,7: 19. 


. Making sin white as snow and wool. Isa. 1: 18. 


orton fk W SY 


Query. 1. Does it appear from any passage of Scripture, that 
justification is used to denote the pardon of sin only ? 

Query. 2. How can God be said to pardon men’s sins when 
he received a satisfaction for them? 

Query. 3. Is a person’s past sins only pardoned in justifica- 
tion, or all sins past, present, and to come ? 

2. Part of justification is imputation of righteousness, or a 
right toeternal life. That this is a part of justification appears. 

1. From passages of Scripture which declare this to be the 
Gascuy Aceon 18.) Rome 2316; Gi Be Reviel + 6. 

2. From the insufficiency of pardon to answer all the ends of 


justification, 
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3. From the state into which a justified person is brought. 
Heir of eternal glory. : 

4. From the constitution of the Gospel which conveys bles- 
sings not in the way of mere mercy, but by a sure title derived 
from the righteousness of Jesus Christ. 

The second part of justification is expressed in Scripture, 


under various figures in regard to it we are called: 


1. Citizens of heaven and of the New Jerusalem. Phil. 3: 20. Heb. 
12: 22. 2. Fellow citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God. Eph.2: 19. 3. Childrenof God. Rom.8: 17. 4., Heirs of 
God. Gal. 3: 6. 


Query. Can a person, in human courts, be both pardoned and 


justified at the same time? 
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JUSTIFICATION, CONTINUED. 


Second. Examine what is the foundation of a sinner’s jus- 
tification before God. 

I. The foundation of a sinner’s justification must be a righ- 
teousness. 

A righteousness perfect and complete. 

That such a righteousness as this is necessary for a sinner’s 


justification, appears from the following reasons : 


1. The very name as well as nature of justification implies — 


and requires a righteousness as the foundation of it. 

2. An imperfect righteousness appears altogether inadequate 
for the purpose of justification, and cannot confer a value or title. 

3. God’s perfections will not allow him to accept a righteous- 
ness which is not in all respects perfect and complete. 

4, A righteousness which falls short of perfection would not 
answer the demands of the law, nor satisfy God’s justice, and 
would make but a garment with holes, which would not hide 
the stains of sin. 

IT. Man cannot be justified by his own righteousness. 

The utter insufficiency of man’s own righteousness in order 
to justification will appear from the following reasons: 

1. From plain declarations of Scripture. Rom. 3: 20, 8: 
Oren Hicor. 5: 21 Gall gs321. Tit, 3s 5. 

2. From the reason of the thing. 


1. Man is guilty of numberless sins. 2. What appears good in him is 
small in comparison of what is evil. 3. Any thing that is materially 
good is rendered corrupt by wrong principles and ends. 4. Those 
things in which men trust for justification, are utterly insufficient for 
that purpose, such as alm-deeds, reformation, repentance, sufferings, 
form of religion, good life. 5. Scripture represents men who trust in 
these things as bringing on themselves certain destruction. 


3. From the unreserved acknowledgment of those who have 


been justified. 
15 


— 
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Here are four eminent men of the same sentiment. Job. 
Job, 9: 2, 3. David. Ps. 143: 2. Daniel. Daniel, 9: 18. 
Paul. Gal. 2: 16. Titus,3: 5. 

4, From the very constitution of the Gospel. 

If man could be justified by his own works, the Gospel would 
be altogether needless. Gal. 2: 21,3: 21. 


Objection. 1. By works of righteousness which the Scripture 
excludes from justification it means the works of the ceremonial 


law. 


% 


Answer. That the Scripture includes every law which God 
has given to man, moral as well as ceremonial, appears from 
the following considerations : 

1. Paul speaks of that law, by which is the knowledge of 
sin, which forbids coveting, which the Jews transgressed by 
robbery, and by which all the worldis under condemnation. 
Rom. 3: 20. — 

2. It is after quoting predictions and expressions in speaking 
of the moral law, Rom. 3: 10, that conclusion is drawn, that 
by the works of the law ‘no flesh living is justified in his sight.” 

3. He excludes from justification the works of the heathen 
as well as Jews, and they had not the ceremonial law ‘and the 
works of Abraham. 

4. He speaks of that law which says: ‘ Cursed isevery one” 
and from the curse of which Christ has redeemed us. Gal. 3: 
10, 13. 

5. If Paul had spoken of the ceremonial law only, the objec- 
tion would not have been made which stands in Rom. 6: 1, 
“ shall we continue, &c., &c.;’’ and he would have answered 
the objection in a very different manner. 

Odjection. 2. The Apostle Paulin the passages quoted above, 


means works done before grace. 


Answer. 1. He excludes all works. 
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2. The Jews did not pretend to be justified by works done 
without grace ; their works areexcluded. Job, 9: 2, 3,30: 22s 

3. All works are excluded which would give man cause to 
Digvye RON, oS 27. v Pituay es 2D. 

4, The Jews whom Paul opposed in Galatians, having be- 
lieved in Christ, there is no reason to imagine that they 
thought of being justified by works done without the grace of 
Christ. 


Query. Whence arises that propensity in man to be justified 


by his own righteousness which is so prevalent in the world? 


Amswer. Human depravity. Especially a want of a sense 
of obligation to love and obey God, considers all he does as 


favor and merit. 


III. The only foundation of a sinner’s justification ts the obe- 
dience and sufferings of Jesus Christ. These constitute the 
righteousness by which he ts justified. This righteousness is the 
only meritorious cause of his justification, as appears plainly from 
the Word of God. Acts,13:°39. Gal. 2: 15,16. II Cor. 5: 
Dyno. Oo +. 2p, 20. “Litt. ai 8, 9. 


Query. How does the righteousness of Christ justify us ? 


Answer. By imputation, charging to a persons account. 

1. Show what imputation of Christ’s righteousness means. 
Imputation may be either to the person himself or to another. 

2. Prove that the righteousness of Christ is imputed to us. 


1. It is said to be ours. Jer. 23: 6. [Cor. 1: 30. 2. We receive the 
benefit of it as if we ourselves had performed it. 3. It could be ours, 
and we could receive the benefit of it inno other way but by imputa- 
tion. 4. If no passage of Scripture expresses this in so many words, 
yet there are many parts of God’s word which necessarily infer im- 
putation. 5. Those passages which ascribe our justification to 
Christ’s righteousness and atonement, may be considered as proofs o 
imputation. 


Objection. Although it may appear from Scripture, that 
Christ’s satisfaction or passive obedience is imputed to men, it 


does not follow that his active obedience is also to be imputed, 


7 a 
, 
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and some eminent divines have denied that Christ’s active obe- 
glience was meritorious. 

Answer. That Christ’s righteousness or active obedience is 
imputed will appear : 

1. From the necessity of the thing. Righteousness 1s as ne- 
cessary as satisfaction. 

2. From the nature of justification, it would not be complete 
without this. 

_ 3. From passages of Scripture. Rom. 5: 18, 19. 

4. Christ’s character as a Savior would be incomplete with- 
out this. He would only have delivered us from hell, but not 
have merited heaven for us. 

Query. Is Christ’s mghteousness imputed to us in itself or 
only in its effects? 

Objection. 1. If Christ’s righteousness be imputed in itself, 
then are believers as righteous as Christ. 

Objection. 2. If Christ’s active obedience be imputed to men 
it is not necessary they should obey the law of God. 

Objection. 3. As imputation is not to be found in Scripture, 
is there not reason to suspect the truth of the doctrine? 

Objection. 4. Men have no need of the pardon of sin when 
Christ’s perfect righteousness is imputed to them ? 
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JUSTIFICATION, CONTINUED. 


Third. The way by which the sinner receives justification. 
Faith. . 

I. Enquire what this faith is ? 

IT, Prove that we are justified by faith. 

Proofs of this can come from the Word of God alone. 

Ie Dyifaith a Actse 1314 39.« Rom. 3 :'28.5: 1. 

2. By faith alone without works. Rom. 3: 28. Eph. 2: 8. 
Gal,2'7 16; 

IIT How faith justifies us ? 

1. Some say as a condition. 

2. As the instrument of justification according to others. 

3. Some eminent divines assert, that it is on account of the 
peculiar fitness and suitableness of faith for (the receiving of 
justification) this office. A peculiar fitness that God should 
give justification to believing rather than any other way. 

Query. 1. What is there in faith which constitutes this pecu- 
liar fitness, this moral suitableness, and gives a pre-eminence 
above all others? 

Answer. 1. Man receives justification by union with Christ. 

2. That which unites the souls to Christ and brings them 
into one, has a pre-eminence above others, and a peculiar fitness 
for this office. 

3. Faith has this property, it receives Christ and unites the 
soul to him, and therefore has a fitness above all others. 

Query. 2. In what sense are we to understand the expressions 
that faith isimputed or recounted for righteousness? Rom. 4: 5. 

IV. Why are we justified by faith and faith alone ? 

1. That it might be by grace. Rom. 4: 16. 

2. That man be humbled, and boasting excluded. Rom. 3: 
wigasee. Eph. 2: 9. 
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3. That Christ may have the honor and reward of his Me- 
diatorial performances undivided and entire. 

4, That the glory of this great work may be given to ie 
and man have no share. Rom. 4: 20. I Cor. 1: 31. 


Query. 1. If faith be the medium of justification at first, as 
justification is a continued act, what is the continued medium 
sf receiving ? 

Answer. Continuance of faith the same as at first. Rom.1: 
17. Hebsius Se. 


Query. 2. What part have acts of obedience in continued, 


justification ? Answer. Evidences. 


Query. 3. Although we be justified by faith, may it not be 
said that we are justified by works and something good in us, 


seeing faith is both a work and a good thing ? 


Alnswer. This is illustrated by a person stretching forth his 
hand to receive a gift; itisnot the act, but the gift that enriches 
him. A hand is a valuable thing, but if it receive nothing, 
it has nothing. 

Query. 4. When is a sinner’s justification perfect and com- 
plete? 

Query. 5. What ideas are we to form of the distinction of 
the first and the second justification? Rom. 5: 1,2. [John,1:9. 

Query. 6. Why is justification called an act of God, and 
when ‘does this act take place, and wherein does an act differ 
from a work? Is it an instantaneous or a continued act? 

Query. 7. How are we to understand the expression that God 
does not see the sins of those whom he has justified? 

Objections. 1. Justification and eternal life are promised to 
our obedience.. :' 

2. Scripture speaks of God’s bestowing eternal life as the 
reward of the virtue and obedience of the saints. Eph. 1: 6. 


Il Pet. 1: 4-6. 
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3. Repentance is spoken of as the condition of justification. 
_ 4. St. James says, that we are justified by works and not by 
faith only. . | 

5, This doctrine of justification by faith has a tendency to 
unloose the bonds of morality andyto render holiness needless. 

/linswer. 'The doctrine of justification by faith in the right- 
eousness of Christ does not encourage or lead to sin. 

1. Because the person justified has the strongest conviction 
of the obligation of the law of God. 

2. Because he must have the deepest sense of the evil of sin 
in itself. Nothing but Christ’s death can atone for it. 

3. Because he has the most awful views of the danger of sin. 

4. Because he has the strongest impressions of the holiness 
and purity of the divine nature. } 

5. Because he is bound to obedience by the powerful and 
ingenious motive of gratitude. 

6. He must be possessed of a supreme love to God, which is 
the essence of true holiness. 

7. The Gespel gives great encouragement of holiness from 
the hope of acceptance with God through Christ, and the aid 
of the Holy Spirit. 

8. The Gospel which he believes every where inculcates, in 
the most forcible manner, the absolute necessity of holiness in 
order both to glorifying and enjoying God. 
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JUSTIFICATION, CONTINUED. 


Fourth. Consider some circumstances and adjunct which far- 


ther illustrate the doctrine of justification. 


I. Represent the doctrine in a forensic form. 
1. An accusation or charge of guilt is brought against a man. 


2. He is called to answer the charge. 


3. If he plead not guilty, he may easily be convicted of the 
charge by the testimony of many witnesses. Of God, Scripture, 
and conscience. 

A, If he plead guilty, it is truth, but if he plead nothing more, 


he will be condemned. 


5. If he plead guilty, and ask mercy, for mercy’s sake, though 
it were possible he may be pardoned, he cannot be justified. 

6. If he plead guilty, and ask mercy and deliverance for the 
sake of the satisfaction and righteousness of Jesus Christ, the 
plea is good, but it may be said they belong not to him, he has 


not any part in them. 


7. If he plead that he isa believer in Christ, and that by 
faith he has received his righteousness and atonement, his plea 
is valid; and if it can be made to appear, then he is justified 
from every charge. But it may be alleged by Satan and man, 


that his faith is feigned and insincere. 


8. In answer to this accusation, if he plead that his faith 
works by love, purifies his heart, and manifests its influence in 
a holy life, then the truth of his plea is proved, and displays the 
reality and sincerity of his faith, and it then manifests the re- 
ality, and sincerity, and certainty of his justification. 

Query. What influence and concern, in our justification, have 
the following causes, mentioned in the word of God? 


1. Free orate. 
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2. Christ’s satisfaction in respect of God and the law of 
works. 


3. Faith. 

. Gospel. 

. God as legislator and judge. 

- Works. 

. The Holy Spirit. 

II. Different period’s at which justification may be viewed. 


TO oO 


1. In the divine purpose from eternity. 

2. In the death and resurrection of Christ. 

3. In the regeneration of a sinner when faith is first produced 
in the soul. | 

4, When the believer obtains peace of conscience and joy in 
the Holy Ghost, and a knowledge of his interest in Christ’s 
righteousness. 

5. At death. 

6. At the Day of Judgment. 

III. Properties of justification. 


«lt is of free grace. Tit. 3:7. 
. In some respects it is perfect at once. 


1 

2 

3. It produces a relative, not a real, change. 

4, It is always accompanied by sanctification. 

5. It introduces a man into a state of the greatest happiness 
and honor. 

6. The instrument by which it is conveyed, is the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

IV. Of the reasonableness of the doctrine of justification through 
faith, in the righteousness of Christ. Nothing contrary to sound 
reason, but highly agreeable to it. 

1. In its parts. Pardon and right to life. 

2. In its foundation. Imputation of atonement and right- 
eousness of Christ. 

3. In the method of conveying it through faith in Christ. 
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V. The importance of the doctrine of justification. This may 
be argued. 

1. From the room it occupies in the New Testament. 

2. From the great weight or stress which the sacred writers 
always lay on it. See the Epistle to the Galatians and Romans. 

3. From the greatness of the blessings to which it conducts 
men, and which are said to be inseparably connected with it. 
Rom. 8. , 

4, From the evils, that which the sacred writers say, will cer- 
tainly fall on those who refuse to receive the doctrine of justifi- 
cation as they state it. Gal. 1: 6-8. 

5. From the different views which an alteration in this doc- 
trine will give us of God. 

6. From the degree in which the honor of Christ will be 
affected by the change of the doctrine of justification. Gal. 2: 
21, 5:4. 

7. From the very great change which would be made in the 


whole of religion, if the justification be by works, and not by 
faith. 


8. From the powerful and extensive influence which it has 
on the heart and life, views and aims, and which a different 
doctrine would alter. 


9. If it be important, that the free grace of God, should appear 


and be magnified in our justification in opposition to our works, 


the doctrine as above stated is important. 
10. From the testimony of some of the most eminent divines, 


who have expressed their ideas of its importants in the strongest 
terms. 


VI. The opinion of different sects with regard to justification. 
1. Heathens. 

2. Of the Jews, ancient and modern. 

3. Of the Mahometans. 

4. Of the Church of Rome. 
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5. Of the Arians and Socinians. 

6. Of the Armenians. 

7. Of the Superlapsarians who maintain the doctrine of eter- 
nal justification. 

8. Of the Antimonians. 

9. Of the generality of the people who are ignorant of the 
nature of religion. ; 

10. Have Wesleyans anything peculiar in their ideas of justi- 
fication ? 

11. Of Quakers. 
12. What opinion do some of the most eminent of the fathers 


appear to have had concerning justification ? 
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ADOPTION. 


I. What adoption is, and wherein tt consists. 
1. Consider it as practiced among men. 


1. What nations used it? Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, Jews. 2. Methods 
observed in conducting it, 3. Different steps. Private between - 
parties. Public as an act to the community. 4. Consequences of 
adoption. 


2. Adoption as an act of God. 


1. Person adopting is God. 2. Persons adopted. Man, a sinner, be- 
lieving in Christ. John, 1: 12. 3. From whata family the person 
is taken. 4. Into what a family he is brought. 5. Different steps 
in adoption by God. 


Private adoption which takes place in regeneration when the 
person believes in Christ. 
Publ adoption at the last day. 
6. A new name. ; 
II. Wherein God’s adoption and man’s agree and differ ? 
1. Wherein they agree. 


1. It is a free actin both. 2. There is a mutual consent. 3. The per- 
son adopted is removed from one family to another. _4. His obhiga- 
tions to the former family are dissolved. 5. He has a right to the 
privileges of tho family into which he is introduced. 6. It is a 
change from worse to better in circumstances. 


2. Wherein they differ. 


1. Man adopt those over whom they have no previous right, but God 
has. 2. Man adopt, generally, from necessity, because they have no 

_ offspring, but God from the infinite goodness of his nature. Malachi, 
3: 17. Rom. 8: 29. 3. Men often adopt those of equal rank, 
God not. 4. Men cannot change the nature of the person whom 
_they adopt, God does. 5. Men give not the inheritance to the adop- 
ted sons till their own death, God does. ‘ 


II. Properties of adoption. : 
1. It proceeds from the free grace of God. Eph. 1: 5, 6. 
2. It was procured by the death of Christ. Gal. 4: 4, 5. 
I: Petsdeuts::19. 
3. It isarelative change. Regeneration makesa real change. 
4, It is an honorable relation, introducing a person into great 


connections. John, 1: 12,13. I John, 3: 1-3. 
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5. It is a most advantageous relation and confers great privi- 
leges. 

6. It is an abiding and eternal relation. John, 8: 35. 

7. It is received by faith. John, 1: 12, 13. 

IV. Privileges of adoption. Rev. 21: 7. . 

1. Freedom from the bondage of the law. Rom. 8: 15. 
Gal. 4: 35. 

2. Anew name. Rev. 2: 17. 

3. The Spirit of adoption. Rom.8: 15. Gal. 4: 6. 

4. The honor and privileges of a member of God’s family 
and achild of God. Eph. 2: 19. 

5. A suitable education. 

6. Rich provision.. Ps. 84: 11, 182: 15. I Pet. 5:, 7. 

7. Powerful protection and care. Job, 1:10. Ps. 90: 1. 
Prov. 14: 26. 

8. Sure guidance and direction. 

9. Useful correction and restraint. Ps. 89: 30-32. Heb. 
$23.0.5,.11. | 

10. Fatherly affection, sympathy, and support. Ps. 103: 13. 
Isa 4+eld. ~Malch. 33-17. 

11. Proper attendants. Heb. 1: 14. 

12. Access to God at all times and communion with him. 
Ron. S215." Eph. 3'12)"’ Gal? 4 6o°rHeb.{4>\16. 

13. An interest in the friendship of all that belong to the 
family. Heb. 12: 22-24. 

14. A right to the inheritance. Rom. 8: 17. I Pet. 1: 4. 

15. Possession of that inheritance at death, and more fully 
at the resurrection. I John, 3: 2. 

V. Obligations arising from adoption. 

1. To our Father. 


1. Love. 2. Reverence. Malch.1: 6. 3. Imitation. Eph.5: 1,2 
4. Obedience. I Pet. 1: 14. 5. Submission. Heb. 12: 7. 
6. Trust and dependance. Ps. 55: 22. Matt. 6: 25. 


2. To the elder brother, Jesus Christ. 


¥. 
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3. To brothers and sisters in the family. 

4. To those who are not members in the family. 

5. In regard to ourselves arising from this exalted relation. 
ION, 2S: 


VI. Propose some questions. 

1. By what different titles are believers the sons of God ? 

These titles in general, are creation, generation, marriage, 
and adoption. 

Query. 2. What is the use, necessity and influence of regen- 
eration, union with Christ, and adoption, in order to our being 
sons of God, and heirs of Christ? - 

/inswer. All these are united. By regeneration, a new 
nature; the marriage of Christ points out the tenderness of his 
love and adoption, firmness of union. 

Query. 3. What is the connection between adoption and 
regeneration, and which is prior in point of time? 

Query. 4. Are any called the sons of God besides believers, 


and on what account ? 
fuery. 5. What is the agreement which adoption has with 


regeneration, justification, reconciliation, and sanctification, 


and wherein does it differ from them 2 
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SANCTIFICATION. 


First. Enquire into the meaning of the word sanctification. 

The word is used in different senses, and applied to different 
objects. What it signifies when— 

Ltis-appliedto God. Isa. 8: 13: Ezek. 38: 28. 

2. When it is applied to Christ? John, 10: 36, 17: 19. 

3. It is applied to the whole body of the Israelites. Lev. 
Bab Ow Jer. 2%, 3: 

4, It is applied to men in particular offices under that 
economy, as priests, &c. Exod. 28: 41. 

5. It is applied to certain things as wellas to persons. Ves- 
sels in the temple. | 

6. It is particularly applied to the house of God, and to his 
altar. 

7. It is applied in the highest and noblest sense to believers 
in Christ. 

Sometimes considered as including the whole work of the 
Spirit upon the heart. 

Considering here, as supposing regeneration, and denoting 
continued transformation of the soul from sin to holiness and 
image of God. 

8. In all cases where the word sanctification is used, the four 
following things are included : 


1, The separation of a pefson or thing from a common or profane state 
and community. 2. The appropriation of a person or thing to God, 
and setting apart for his service. 8. Cleansing a person or thing from 
defilement formerly contracted. 4. Preparing or making a person or 
thing meet for the service to which designed and set apart. 


Query. What is the difference between the Kadash, wap 
and Chasad, 107 in the Old Testament? and ayso¢ and cAaog in 
the New Testament? 

Second. Consider the partsof sanctification. Different views 


of it. Mortification of sin, and living to righteousness. 
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I. Mention some things which are frequently mistaken for mor- 
tification, but fall short of 1. 


, 1. Philosophical tempers and virtue of the ancient heathens. 
2. The austerities and penances of the Church of Rome. 
3. Outward restraint laid upon sin. 
4, The conquest of some particular sins and deliverance from 
them. | | 
5. Evil dispositions, as it were, lulled asleep. 
6. The mere abstaining from sin, and ceasing to commit it. 
7. Quitting it and bidding adieu, for a time, from some par- 
ticular causes, as from the death of friends, &c., &c., when in 
full horror of conscience for guilt. 
II. Enquire into the nature of mortification. Here two things 
are to be considered. : : 
1. The object to be mortified, is sin. All sin in word, 
thought, and deed. 


1. Outward sin, appearing in the life and conversation. 2. Sins of the 
heart. 3. Sins of our nature. 


Sin in these different views united, is called in Scripture, the 
flesh. Rom. 8: 138. Gal. 5: 19. 

The body, and deeds of the body. The body of sin. Rom. 
6: 6. The old man. Col. 3: 9. 

2. The acts of the soul in mortification. 


1. In a direct opposition to all sin, in thought, word, and deed, in habit, 
and inart. 2. In striking at the root of sin, and endeavoring to have 
that utterly destroyed. 3. In restraining its outward acts. 4. In re- 
sisting and repressing the first rising of sin, and of every sin however 
dear. 5. In doing these things under the influence of proper princi- 
ples, ends, and motives. 


III. The necessity of mortification will appear. 

1. From the command of God. Col. 3: by G, 

2.. From the design of the Gospel, not to save sin, but sinners. 
3. In order to accomplish the end for which the Holy Ghost 


dwells in believers. 


| 
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4, Without it God cannot be honored. 
. Without it we cannot enjoy communion with God. 
. Without it we cannot have true peace of conscience. 


. Without it we cannot perform our duty to God aright. 


ont nr oOo 


. Without it we cannot escape eternal misery. Rom. 8: 13. 
9. Without it we cannot be meet for the employment and 


enjoyment of the heavenly state. 


IV. The person by whose power the mortification as carried on 
in the soulis God. I Thess. 5: 23. 


The Father ; he assists by his spirit. 

The Son; meritoriously, by atonement and intercession. 

The Holy Spirit is particularly mentioned in this work of 
grace. 

What his work is, will appear from the following particu- 
lars : 

1. He unites the soul to Christ and keeps it in a state of 
union. 

2. He shows the believer all the evil of sin. 

3. He directs them to a view of those objects which have 
the most powerful tendency to set the heart against sin. 

4, He excites grace into exercise to oppose sin. 

5. He, in an especial manner, leads the soul to Christ and 
derives to it, through faith in him, grace to overcome sin. 
Joly IG: 1. 


V. Means which the Spirit makes use of in the mortification of 
sin. 

1. The Word of God. 

2. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

3; Prayer. 

4. The dispensation of Providence. Mercies. Afflictions. 

VI. The particular offices of the christian in the work of mor- 


tification. 
16 


“Pt. 
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It is not carried on without, but by his diligent exertion under 
the help of the Spirit of God. His exertions are necessary to its 
destruction. They are displayed in the following things : 

1. Hatred of sin. Rom. 8: 13. 

2. A fixed purpose to have it destroyed. 

3. Watchfulness against sin. 

4. The use of all outward means in order to destroy it. 

5. The use of all inward considerations. The evil of sin. 


Love of Christ. 
6. Watching over the senses and against all occasions of sin. 


7. Habitual dependance on the Spirit of Christ for his aid. 

8. Constant perseverance in all these things to the end of life. 

VII. The properties of true evangelical mortification of sin. 

1. It supposes regeneration. It must be built on regeneration. 

2. It must be carried on in dependance on the divine power, 
and grace of Christ. 

3. It is universal, not one, but to all sin. 

4. It strikes chiefly at the root of sin. 

5. It is more particularly directed against the sin which most 
easily besets us. 

6. It endeavors to subdue sin in its first rising. 

7. There can be no peace with sin. It is a constant oppo- 
sition. . 

8. It will continue till sin be totally and finally destroyed. 

9. It is carried on from the noblest motives. 

VIII. Some questions relating to mortification. 

Query. 1. Why are many christians averse to the duty of 
mortification ? 

Jinswer. Difficulty. Pain. Sloth of mind. Constancy of 
attention is required. Little success. Frequent defects. New 
sin rising up to view. 

Query. 2. Why are many christians so little successful in the 


mortification of sin. 
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Query. 3. What is the difference between the labor of the 
christian in mortifying sin, and the struggles between conscience 


and depravity in the unrenewed man ? 
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SANCTIFICATION, CONTINUED. 


Second part of sanctification, is the practice of holiness, or 


living unto righteousness. 


is 


Show what true holiness is. To have a fullview of it we 


must consider the following particulars : 


‘& 


Its object. In explaining this, it is necessary to take 


notice of its acts. 


Do A WS 


1. Being in general. The grand object of virtue. 2. Benevolent being. 
God. Angels. 3. Holiness consists in benevolence, or union of heart, 
to being in general. 4. It may be considered as including not only 
benevolence to being in general, but likewise complacency in benevo- 
lent beings. 5. As God comprehends in himself nearly the whole 
sum of being and of benevolent being, true holiness must have its 
chief and highest regard to him. 6. True holiness will have regard 
to created beings in proportion to their degree and benevolence, and as 
they are almost nothing in comparison of God, holiness will have an 
infinitely higher regard to God than to it. 7. If any creature oppose 
the interest of being in general and all benevolent being, holiness will 
oppose that creature to the utmost; hence we see the reason of a holy 
person opposing the devil and his angels to the utmost. 


Jtsrule. Goodmen. Christ. The Law, or Word of God. 


. Its pattern. Goodmen. Christ. God. 


Its principle. Faith. Love to God. 
Its end and aim. ‘To glorify God. 


. its subject. A renewed man. 
ts 


Its author. In all its continued acts in thought, word or 


deed. The Holy Ghost. 


8. 


The way of its acceptance. Christ the Mediator. 


IT. The necessity of holiness appears : 


i: 


nis See 


6: 


RS wth 


From the nature of God. J Pet. 1: 15. 

From the nature of man. 

From his duty. No acceptable service without it. 

From the nature of his happiness. The enjoyment of God. 


From plain and express declarations of Scripture. I Cor. 


1 Heb 12 ea 
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II. Explain what it is to live to righteousness, or to practice 
holiness. y 

It includes the following things : 

1. Aiming at universal holiness. | 

2. Aiming at greater degrees of holiness. Ps. 119: 6. 


Phil. 3: 3. 
3. Using all the means of God’s appointment. 


4. A constant dependance on divine grace. 

5. Aiming at perfection, and being satisfied with nothing 
short of it. 

Making this the great business of life. 

IV. Some questions relating to this subject. 

Query. 1. What are those dispositions which men are apt to 
mistake for true holiness and to call by that name 2? 

Query. 2. From what principles do those dispositions and 
actions proceed which many falsely consider as the principles 
of true holiness. 

Answer. 1. From natural principles. 

Reason. Self-love. Conscience. The moral sense. Sympa- 
thy and compassion. | 

2. Froin natural instincts. As from parents to their children. 

3. From principles which are bad. 

Pride. Ambition. Worldly interest. 

Query. 3. What are we to think of those actions of the 
heathens which are so highly celebrated? Have we reason to 
think they partook of the nature of true holiness or not ? 

An answer to this may be obtained from considering the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. From what principles they flowed. From love to God or 
self. 

2. What end they arrived at. 

3. What was the subject of them. 

4. What was right in them. 
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5. What was amiss. 

6. Whether they were acceptable to God. 

Query. 4. What foundation is there for the opinions of those 
who have called the good actions of the heathens splendid 
peccato ? 

Query. 5. On what account have actions proceeding from 
natural principles been confounded with true holiness and mis- 


taken for it ? ; 


1. From similarity of principles in some respects. There are inferior 
and superior principles. 2. From similarity of effects 


Third. Sanctification is imperfect in this present life. 

1. Proofs of its imperfection may be derived : 
1. From declarations of Scripture. I King, 8: 46. Prov. 
20.: 9." . Héolseise 20.1) TJoba dh 8s 

2. From the experience of the most eminent saints. Rom. 
7: 18,24. Phil. 3: 14 

3. From their express acknowledgments. 

4, From the scheme of religion for man on earth through 
Christ, by the Spirit and bid to pray for pardon of sin daily. 

IT. This imperfection arises. 

1. From the remains of depravity in the heart. 

2. From the temptations of Satan giving energy to this de- 
pravity. 

3. From the many snares which men meet with in their 
intercourse with the world. 

III. From what reasons does God allow it to remain vmper- 
fect ? 

There may be many which we do not know, some we do 
know. 

1. To teach men the difference between earth and heaven, 

2. To exercise them thereby, and make them humble. 


3. To show them more clearly, that salvation is of God’s free 


grace. 
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4. Perhaps for the greater mortification of Satan, their ad- 
versary, as he is overcome by such feeble and imperfect creatures. | 

5. It may be more becoming the wisdom of God to bring his 
people gradually to salvation. ; 

IV. Some questions. 

Query. 1. Can any man attain perfection in this life? 

Query. 2. If man cannot attain perfection in this life, what 
is the meaning of the expression, when christians are said to be 
perfect, and to have attained perfection ? | 

/lnswer. Perfection in Scripture when applied to men, sig- 
nifies the following things : 

Pe Sincerity. Job, I: 1. Isa. 38 3.3. 

2. All the parts of holiness :—subjective. I Thess. 5: 23. 
Objective. Ps. 119: 128. Luke, 1: 6. 

3. Progress and advancement in holiness compared with 
small degrees of it. I Cor. 2: 6. Phil. 3: 15. 

4, Evangelical perfection. Defects covered with the veil of 
love and a Savior’s righteousness. Col. 2: 10. 

5. Perfection of degrees. This is not to be found in man on 
earthy rol:Cors. 13)710: 
' Question. 3. What is the difference between justification and 


sanctification ? | 
J/nswer. 1. Justification has regard to the justice of God, 


sanctification to his holiness. ; 

2. Justification relates to the guilt of sin, sanctification to 
its power. | 

3. Justification pardons the guilt of sin, sanctification de- 
stroys its influence and power. 

4, Justification frees us from God’s wrath, sanctification from 
that temper of mind which is contrary to God’s nature and will. 

5. Justification proceeds from the righteousness of Christ, 
sanctification from the grace of his Spirit. 


6. Justification constitutes us righteous by the imputation of 
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the righteousness of Christ, which is without us, sanctification 
works or infuses the principles of righteousness into the heart. 
7. Justification gives usa title to heaven, sanctification makes 
us meet for it. 
8. Justification is perfect at once, sanctification is imperfect 
in this life. ) 
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PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS. 


I. Show what perseverance is, and who they are that shall per- 
severe. 

1. Perseverance is a continuance in faith and holiness, and 
in the favor of God to the end of life. 

2. The persons that shall persevere are the redeemed, re- 
generated, believers, and sanctified. 

3. It will be necessary to mention some distinctions and cir- 


cumstances for the better understanding of this doctrine. 


1. An eminent professor of religion may fall away. 2. A true christian 
may fall into a state of backsliding. 3. He may be guilty of very 
heinous sins. As Peter and David. 4. Grace as to its actings may 
appear to be lost. 5. Habits of grace may be very much weakened 
as to the easiness and aptitude of acting. 6. Habits of grace are not 
lost but still remain in the soul. 7. True believers fall away neither 
totally nor finally. 


II. Proofs of the perseverance of the Saints. 


1. From the perfections of God ; especially his immutability, 
faithfulness; and love. Jer. 31: 3. Heb. 6: 17, 18. 

2. From the purposes of God in regard to his people’s salva- 
tion. Matt. 24: 24. Rom. 8: 30. 

3. From Christ’s mediatorial performances in behalf of his 
people. Intercession. John, 17: 11, 24. 

4. From the union of Christ with his people. John, 10: 29, 
Ff? 12; 

Members of Christ’s mystical body will not be torn from their 
head. 

In justification they have righteousness, or a title to life, so 
certainly life must be theirs. 

5. From the nature and promises of the covenant of grace. 
Ti Sam. 23: 5, Isa. 45:10: Jer. 31: 31,35. 'Heb. 8:°6,°10: 


6. From the habitation of the Spirit in believers. John, 14. 
16, 17. 
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Asaseal. II Cor. 1: 21, 22. Eph. 4:\30. II Tim. 2:19. 
As an earnest. Eph. 1: 14. 

7. From the confidence which the Apostles express con- 
cerning their own ‘perseverance and that of the christians to 
whom they wrote. 

8. Some passages of Scripture which do not come under any 
of the former heads. I Sam. 12: 22. Ps. 37: 28. 94: 14. 
Johns.5.2424,.8.2 B44 1 Cota d.28,tht. balohn 2.219. 

9. Some have argued for the doctrine of perseverance from 


the, mature.ob, grace. John, 43,14... 5.Pet,..:. 2a uligohn, 
Bit eo. fi 


10. Many have thought there is an incongruity in the idea 
of a person being a child of God to day, and a child of the devil 
to-morrow. 

IIT. Of the means of perseverance. 

1. Means on God’s part. 


1, Commands, threatenings, promises, exhortations and reproof _ Phil. 
2:12. 2. Dispensationsof Providence. Mercies, especially afflictions. 
Ps. 89: 30-34. 3. All the ordinances of the Gospel. 4. The power 
of his grace. I Pet. 1: 5. 


2. Means on man’s part in order to persevere. 


1. Continued exercises of faith in Christ. John, 15: 4. I John 5: 4. 
2. Watchfulness and striving against sin. I John, 5: 18. 3. Dili- 
gence in every duty. 4. Endeavor to have a conscience void of 
offence both towards God and man. Acts, 24: 16. 5. A constant 
aim to grow in grace. II Pet. 3: 18. 6. Diligent use of all ap- 
pointments. Eph. 6: 18. 


IV. The excellency of this doctrine. 

1. It greatly illustrates the glory of God’s perfections. 

2. It magnifies Christ’s love to his people. 

3. It gives us very honorable views of the Spirit of God. 


4, It tends greatly to animate christians in the divine life. 


I Cor. 15: 58. 
5. It has a happy influence to encourage sinners to come to 
Christ. 

-V. Consider objections to thas doctrine. 


1. From various passages of Scripture. Ezek. 18: 24, 
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John, 15: 2,6. Roms the }7, 22. bCora%: 27. Gal. 5: 4. 
Heb. 6: 4-6, 10: 26,38. II Pet. 2: 20-22. 

2. From the example of David, Solomon, Peter, Hymeneus. 
Alexander and Demas. 

3. From the threatenings denounced against those who apos- 
tatized, both in the Old and New Testament. Ps. 125: 3-5. 
Ezek. 3: 20. Heb. 6: A, 8. 

4, From passages that foretell that christians shall fall away. 
Matt. 13: 20, 21, 24, 12, 13. 

5. It is argued that the doctrine of perseverance supercedes 
the use of means and renders exhortations and motives useless. 

6. It is objected to the doctrine that it gives great encourage- 
ment to presumption and-security in sin. 

VI. Sentiments of different sects in the Christian Church con- 
cerning perseverance. | 

1. Of the Fathers of the Church. 

2. Of the Pelagians. 

3. Of the Church of Rome. 

4, Of the Arminians. 

5. Of the Lutherans. 

Query. What was Austin’s doctrine of this subject? 
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LECTURE LXXXVII. 
| ASSURANCE. 


I. What assurance is ? 

1. Some understand by assurance, the humble confidence of 
God’s favor which the soul receives from trusting in Christ. 
This flows from the direct acts of believing, and is called by 
some divines, the assurance of faith. 

2. By assurance, others mean a persuasion of God’s favor 
and love, arising from the evidences of adoption which the 
christian discovers in himself. Some call this the assurance of 
hope. This is the most common view of the subject in theo- 
logical writings. And this is the acceptation of assurance as it 
is considered in this Lecture. 

II. The foundation of assurance. 

1. The faithfulness of God to his promises. 

2. The redemption of the heavenly inheritance which Christ 
has purchased for his people. 

3. The work of sanctification in the soul by the Holy Ghost. 
- 4, The perseverance of the saints in faith and holiness to the 
end of life. 

ITI. Assurance may be obtained. This rs plain : 

1. From the nature of the thing. 

2. From express declarations of Scripture. I John, 3: 10, 
hy I as he , 

38. From exhortations to christians to possess it. Luke, 10: 
20 MPCnrwaseS. \Hebs6: 11." IP Pew P10, 

4, From the experience of saints, recordedin Scripture. Ps. 
102° 27 oe om. :8: 38, 39.) Gal, 22°20) ees ne 
PETaimn te Peas, 02° Heb. 10: 34. | 
5. Many saints, in every age, professed that they have enjoyed 
it. 


IV. The importance of assurance to the christian. 
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. It tends greatly to the honor of God. 
. To the christian’s peace of mind. 


. To the advancement of religion in his soul. 
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. It recommends religion to others. 

5. It enables the christian to meet affliction with greater for- 
titude and resignation. Heb. 10: 34. 

6. It leads to a joyful death.» Ps. 23: 4. Phil. 1: 23. 
II Tim. 4: 6-8. II Pet. 1: 14. Rev. 22: 20. 

V. Means by which assurance ts obtained. 

1. A knowledge of the Scripture character of a christian. 

2. An accurate knowledge of his own heart, and of the prin- 
ciples that rule there. John, 21: 15. 

3. A discovery on close investigation, that the principles of 
Christianity bear sway in his heart and regulate his life. 

4, From these the christian is emboldened to draw this con- 
clusion, that he is a child of God, and the object of his favor. 

5, The christian attains this knowledge of his dispositions 
and state by means of self-examination. A self-examination 
which has the following qualities : 


1. It isdeliberate. 2. Frequent. 3. Impartial. 4. Diligent. 5. Reso- 
lute. 6. With judgment. 7. In different frames of mind. 


VI. The properties of assurance. 

1. It isin general the privilege of more advanced christians. 

2. It is generally the concomitant of holy walking with God. 

3. It is accompanied with deep humility. 

4. It animates the christian to greater measures of holiness 
and zeal.. 

5. It makes the soul delight in communion with God. 

6. It makes the person jealous over himself, and watchful 
least he should lose it. 

7. Itis seldom the attainment of a person at all times. 

8. It is frequently suited to the season of need, and is given 


in the largest measure in times of suffering for religion. 
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VII. Some questions relating to the subject. 

Query. 1. What is the work of the Spirit in assurance 2? 

Answer. 1. He produces religion in the heart. 

2. He increases it. 

3. He shines on his work and enables christians to perceive it. 

4. He enables the christian to draw the conclusion that he is 
a true believer and fills his heart with joy from the right of his 
relation to God. Rom. 8: 15, 16. 

Query. 2. Does the Spirit of God ever give assurance in an 
immediate way without the mode of deduction by rational evi- 
dence which has been mentioned before ? 

Question. 3. What is the ordinary way in which believers 
are taught in Scripture to seek it ? 

Question. 4. Is assurance of the essence of faith ? 

Question. 5. Why are many christians destitute of assurance ? 

Query. 6. What are those wrong and false methods in which. 
many professors of religion, both christians and others, are apt 
to seek and sometimes find assurance ? 

Query. 7. What are the sentiments of different religious 
sects in regard to assurance ? 

Of the Fathers of the Primitive Church. 

Of the Church of Rome. 
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LECTURE LXXXVIII. 


DEATH. 


First. What death is, and by what figures it is represented in 
Scripture. : 

Death viewed in regard to the past, the-instant, and the 
future. 

I. In reference to the past. Death may be considered : 

1. In regard to the body. Taking down the Tabernacle. 
Teor. Bet. 1, 13.-14. | 

2. To the soul. Cessation of union. 

3. To the body and soul united. 


1. End of all connections with the world. Of all the plans and business 
of life. Ps. 146: 4. Of all the pleasures and joys of hfe. Mark, 
12: 18,19,20. Of all the sorrows and distresses of life. Job, 3: 17. 
2. End of all spiritual advantages and concerns in a state of trial. Of 
the time of probation. Eccl. 9: 10. Il Cor. 6: 2. Of all means of 
grace. Ps.115: 17. Of opportunities of doing good. John, 9: 4. 
Of the spiritual trials and distresses of christians. I Pet.1: 7. Rev. 
14: 13. 


IT, As to the instant of tume when death takes place. 

1. It dissolves the connection between soul and body. Eccl. 
doe te 

2. The body from being active and lively becomes a lifeless 
mass. 

3. To the soul, death is a passage from this world to the 
world to come. John, 13: 1. 

4. Death may be considered as a bridge, which joins time and 
eternity, this world, and that which is to come. <A gate through. 
Rey. 1: 18: 

III. In reference to the future. 

1. In regard to the body. 


‘1. Death produces immediate decay. 2. It is followed by the grave. 
Job, 17: 13, 30: 23. 3. A dissolution of its parts, and return to the 
dust. Gen. 3: 19. 


2. As to the soul. 


1. An entire separation from the body and a present state. 2. A new 
mode of existence. 3. An entrance into a state of retribution. 
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IV. Sacred Scripture represents death under a variety of figu- 
ratwe expressions. 
ane of terrors. Job, 18: 14. 

2. Warfare. Eccl. 8: 8. 

3. Taking down the Tabernacle and dissolving it. II Cor. 
Oi? Te Pet! a’: 14. 
. Sleep. Dan. 12: 2. John, 11: 11. I Thess. 4: 14. 
Rest. Rev. 14: 138, 
. Departure. Luke, 2: 29. John, 13: 1. 
- OLLENCE si TSA. LD sail, 
. Going the way of all theearth. Joshua, 23:14. IKuings, 
222; 

9. Giving up the ghost. Gen. 49: 33. 

10. A change, Job, 14: 14, 

Second. The cause of death, and its entrance into the world. 


AanNtn ap 


I, Sin. Not an act of God’s sovereignty, but justice. 

1. As the punishment of sin. Gen. 2: 17. Rom. 6: 23. 

2. As the sentence of the law. 

3. In consequence of a righteous decree of God that death 
should reign over the human race, Rom, 5: 12, 21, Heb. 
Bs a8 


IT. The instruments or inferior causes of death. 

. Decay of the constitution. 

. Diseases. — 

. Fellow creatures. 

. Other animals. Ezek. 39: 7. 

. What are called accidents. 6. Man himself. 


om mm oo WO 


Query. 1. On what account is Satan said to have the power 
of death? Heb. 2: 14. 

Query. 2. Is death to be considered in any respect as a pun- 
ishment in regard to the righteous ? 

/inswer. A punishment, but leads to good. 


i ee 
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3. Would men have died if they had never sinned ? 
Third. The universality and certainty of death. 


I, The universality of death. 

1. None of the qualities which are most admired can save 
from death. Youth. Beauty. Strength. Courage. Wisdom. 
met es 10) 0. 6. PS. 40s 10s | 
2. All good men are subject to death. Isa.57: 1. Zech. 
Pwo. 

3. All wicked men are cut off by death. 

Query. Why were Enoch and Efijah exempted from the com- 
mon sentence denounced against sin ? 

Answer. As a proof of the immortality of the soul, and of a 
resurrection, Of God’s peculiar care for his people. 

Query, Why should not those die who are found alive at 


Christ’s second coming ? 


II. The certainty of death. 5 

1. From the testimony of Scripture. Job, 30: 23. Eccl. 
Teor TtICD. 9: 21. 

2. From the experience of every past age. 

3. From universal observation. 

4. Universal conviction. 


Fourth. The time and manner of death. 


I. The time. . 

1. In the beginning of the world death was removed to a very 
distant period from man’s entrance into life. 

Query. What cause can be assigned for the longevity of the 
antideluvians ? 

2. Man’s life was gradually shortened from the flood to the 
days of David. Gen. 6: 3. 

Query. 1. Why was man’s life gradually shortened to the 
present term of years? 


Query. 2. Is the shortening of man’s life a blessing or curse ? 
(ir 
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3. The life of man, at longest, is reduced to a narrow space. 


Pavage >, SOc, 
_ 4, The time of death is exceedingly uncertain. 


1. Some diein infancy and childhood. 2. “Many die in youth. 3. Mul- 
titudes die-in what we call the middle of life. 4. A few reach old 
age, then submit to the stroke of death. 


Query. Is the exact time and circumstances of a man’s death 
fixed by any decree of heaven? Answer. Yes. Job,7: 1, 14: 
5, 14. 

II. The manner of death. 

1. Sometimes slow. 2. Sometimes sudden. 

3. Sometimes painful. 4. Sometimes easy. 

Fifth. The destruction of death. This is accomplished 

1, By the death of Christ. I Cor. 15: 56, 57. 

2. By the resurrection and ascension of Christ. I Cor. 15: 20. 
_ 3. By the Spirit of God in sanctification of the soul and its 
union with Christ. 

4. By means of the assurance which the christian attains of 
his title to life. 

5. By the exertion of its own power, for while it destroys the 
body, it sends the soul of the christian to heaven. 

6. The complete destruction of death is accomplished by the 
resurrection of the body at the last day. John,5: 28. I Cor. 
15: 54. Rev. 20: 14. 
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LECTURE LXXXIX. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. . 


I. The origin of the soul. 
1. One hypothesis is this: that the soul pre-existed in another 

state before its entrance into the body. | 

2. Another is extraduce. Propagated by some way as the 
body. 

3. The most common opinion is, that the soul is created at 
the time when it is united to the body. 

IT. Of the nature of the soul. 

1. It has wonderful powers and faculties. 

2. It is something different from body and matter. 

3. It is spiritual and immaterial. 

III. Of the meaning of the expression that the soulis immortal. 

1. That it does not perish with the body. 

2. That it exists for evermore. 

3. That through all eternity it continues. 

IV. Proofs of the immortality of the soul. 


1, From reason. 


1. From its spirituality and immateriality. 2. From its powers and 
capacities. Greater than that of any creature and always increasing. 
3. From its hopes, views and pursuits. Dreads annihilation. 4. From 
the justice of God. 5. From his wisdom and goodness in regard to 
the nghteous. 6. From the dictates of the conscience. Conscience 
tells him he is wrong. This proceeds from the knowledge of good 
and evil. 7. From the testimony of many of the ancient heathens. 


Query. What sentiments did different sects of the Philoso- 
phers entertain concerning the immortality of the soul? Epi- 
curians. Platonists. Stoics. Pythagorians. Perepatetics. 

Query. What ideas do heathen, discovered in modern times, 
hold concerning the immortality of the soul ? 

1. Civilized nations. 2. Barbarous nations. 

Query. Is any regard due by way of evidence to the gene- 
ral belief of the existence and appearance of separate spirits, 


or as they are called, apparitions ? 
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Query. Can reason fully assure of the immortality of the 
soul ? 
2. From sacred Scripture. 


1. From the account of man’s creation. God made him after his own 
image. 2. From the plan of the divine government. 3. From 
the redemption of sinners by Jesus Christ. 4. From the work of the 
spirit in the sanctification of the soul. 5. From the promises of the 
Gospel. [ John, 2: 25. 6. From passages of Scripture which ex- 
press or infer thisdoctrine. Eccl.12: 7. Matt.10: 28,22: 31,31. 
Luke, 12: 4. I Cor. 5: 5. Phil. 1: 23. 7. From the appearance of 
departed spirits. I Sam. 28. Matt. 28: 9. 8. From passages which 
declare the eternal misery of the wicked. Matt. 25: 46. 9. From 
the whole scheme of revelation. 


Query. What were the opinions of the ancient sects among 
the Jews concerning the immortality of the soul. Pharisees. 
Sadducees. Acts, 23: 8. Essences. 

Query. What is the opinion of the modern Bramins and 
other sects ? 

Query. What is the opinion of the Socinian, and especially 
Dr. Priestly, concerning this doctrine ? 

V. Objections against the immortality of the soul. 

1. If the souls of men be immortal, so must the souls of 
beasts be also. 

2. From passages of Scripture. Gen. 2: 17. Ps. 78: 39, 
148: 4. Eccl. 3: 20. 


3. Virtue is its own reward. 
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LECTURE XC. 


THE STATE OF MAN BETWEEN DEATH AND THE RESURRECTION. | 


I. Prove that the soul exists in a state of separation from the 
body. 
1. From the excellence of the soul, 


2. From the general belief of the heathen world. 


3. From the common sentiments of mankind concerning the 


existence of separate spirits. 


4. From the repugnance that nature feels against a state even 


of temporary annihilation. 


5. From the express testimony of Scripture. Ps. 73: 24. 
Peete a. Matt. 103,28. ieio. sbuke, 16: '29.°92. 30): 
Oooo. Acts, fe .59. Il Cor.52 "6, 8.4 Phil.” 190.93" 
poleecsre) 10, = Heb. 12> 23. 1 Pet. 3:°18-20, Il Pet... 
13. Jude, verse 7, Rev. 6: 9. 

Query. 1. What ideas did the ancient philosophers and 
people entertain of the state of souls after death ? 

2. By whom has this doctrine been rejected? Socinians. Dr. 
Priestly. 

IT. The place where departed spirits dwell. 

1. It is a place of retribution. Luke, 16: 22, 23: 43, 44. 

2. The souls of the righteous, at death, enter heaven and 


dwell there. II Cor. 5: 6-8. 


3. The souls of the wicked are cast into hell. 


Query. 1. What foundation is there for the opinion of the 


Church of Rome, and some of the Fathers, who place the souls 
of the righteous not in heaven, but in paradise ? 

Query. 2. What credit is due to the doctrine of a purgatory 
immediately after death, which is maintained by the Church of 


Rome? 
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1. State their opinion. 


1. The nature of purgatory.. 2. The persons who are sent into purga- 
tory. 3. The sufferings which they endure there, as to extent and 
duration. 4. Means of deliverance from it. 5. Necessity and use of 
pastry. 6. Origin of purgatory, and by whom asserted and be- 
ieved, 


2. The falsehood of their opinion. 


Query. What ideas did some of the Father’s entertain of 
purgatory 2 


~~ Query. To what places did the heathens send their departed 


spirits ? 


~ Query. What is the opinion of modern Jews respecting this 


subject ? 
III. Enquire into the state of separate spirits. 
1. Perhaps a particular judgment is passed upon them imme- 
diately after death. Heb. 9: 27. 
2. The spirits of just men enjoy happiness unspeakably su- 
perior to that of a present life. This is proved: 
1. From their employment. Rev. 5. 2. From their enjoyments. Com- 
placency of conscience. Deliverance from sin and evil. Fruition of 
God. Present with Christ. With the angels and saints. Assurance 
of complete blessedness at the resurrection. 
Query. 1. In what respect may the happiness of separate 


spirits be said to be perfect, and in what respect partial ? 


Query. 2. Is there reason to believe that the spirit of the just 
men have any kind of body, as a proper vehicle to the 


soul ? 

Query. 3. Have the spirits of the just any knowledge of what 
is passing in a present world? Luke, 15: 7. 

Query. 4. If they have, is it to be supposed that they pray to 
God in behalf of their friends on earth ? 


3. The souls of the wicked endure most excruciating suffer- 


ings. 
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1. From the sting of conscience. Luke, 16: 22. 2. From God’s wrath. 
3. From the dread of more intolerable misery at the resurrection. 
Query. Why do the Scriptures speak but little of the inter- 
mediate state, and chiefly of the state of men after the resurrec- 
tion ? 
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LECTURE XCI. 
THE GENERAL RESURRECTION. 


I. What.a resurrection ts. 

1. Raising the same body. 

2. Union of it to the same soul with which it was joined 
before. 

IT. Proof of the resurrection. 


1. That a resurrection is not impossible appears : 


1. From the infinite knowledge of God. Ps. 139: 15. Matt. 10: 29, 30. 
2. From his Almighty power. Job, 42: 2. Matt.22: 29. 3. It 
does not imply a contradiction, and therefore there is no impossibility. 


2. The resurrection is not improbable nor unreasonable. This 


appears : 


1. From analogy, both in inanimate and living objects. Per example: - 


Seasons, corn: changes in creatures that have life, insects, Phenix ; 
both philosophers and divines write of the Phenix that first she is 
consumed to ashes by the heat of the sun, and that afterwards of her 
ashes arises a young one, which is the same Phenix risen from the 
dead. 2. From the dignity of the human nature. 3. From the 
views of man as the proper subject of reward and punishment. If 
the body did not rise, it would have no part either in rewards or pun- 
ishments. 


3. The resurrection is a thing absolutely certain. 
As this is a doctrine of revelation, it is from revelation only 


that we are to derive the proof of it. It certainly is proved: 


1. From passages of Scripture in the Old Testament. Job, 14: 12-14, 
192725.) Ps.17: 15. \isa..26'°192 Ezek 37 271-170) Dantes aes 


The Jews from these passages, and perhaps also from tradi- 
tional revelation, appear to have been fully convinced of the 
doctrine of the resurrection. Matt. 22: 29-32, John,11: 24. 


2. From plain declarations in the New Testament. John, 5: 28, 6: 39. 
Acts, 4: 2,17: 18, 23: 16,24: 15. 1Cor.15. 3. From instances 
of persons raised from the dead. Three raised under the Old Testa- 
ment. I Kings, 17: 22. II Kings, 4: 35, 13: 21. Many under 
the New Testament. Matt. 9: 25, 27: 52. Luke, 7: 13, 14. 
John, 11: 39. Acts, 9: 40. Some degree of evidence in support of 
this doctrine, may be derived from the translation of Enoch and Eli- 
jah. 4. From the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Acts, 17: 30. 
T Cor. 15 : 20-22. 


ITI. The properties of the bodtes which shall be raised. 
1. It is the same body which was laid in the grave. 
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1 From the very name resurrection. 2. From the place from whence — 
they shall come. Dan. 12: 2. John, 5: 28. Rev. 20: 13. 3. From 
the instances of the persons who have been raised again. 


Query. Is Isaac’s deliverance any proof? Heb. 11: 19. 


4. From the situation of those who shall be found alive at the coming of 
Christ, they neither die norriseagain. 5. From the justice of God which 
requires that the same body should be rewarded or punished according 
to its deserts. 


2. The body becomes immortal. I Cor. 15: 538. 

3. The bodies of the righteous are invested with unspeaka- 
ble glory. I Cor. 15: 42. Phil. 3: 21. 

4. The bodies of the wicked, there is reason to believe, will 
be widely different in their quality. 

IV. All who die shall rise again, both good and bad. John, 5: 
28. Acts, 24: 15. Il Cor. 5: 10. 
Query. Whether do they rise at the same time, or the righteous 

before the wicked? I Thess. 4: 16. 

: Query. What are the sentiments of the Socinians on this 
subject ? 

V. The author of the resurrection. 


1. The Father. John, 5: 21. 

meee Sou.w Jobin. On 21..q Phil. 32h. 

3. The Spirit. Rom. 8: 11. 

VI. The end and design of the resurrection. 

1. The glory of God’s perfection. 

2. The happiness of the saints. 

3. The just punishment of the wicked. 

Query. Is the resurrection to be considered as a blessing pur- 
chased by Christ? . , 

Answer. As a blessing to believers. I Cor. 15: 21. The 
Apostle in his epistles, when speaking of the resurrection of the 


dead, generally confines his views to the righteous alone. 
Peivony td 22150 \Phil. 22:22. 1 Thess.4: 14-18. 


VII. Some questions relating to the doctrine of the resurrection. 


‘ _ , 
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1. What resemblance does the Scripture use to illustrate the 
resurrection of the same body ? 

2. What hypothesis have divines employed to support the 
resurrection of the same body? 

3. At what time of life shall the bodies that are raised appear ? 
Some say, all in the prime of life ; others say, that the body is 
raised at the time of life when the person died. 

4, Shall there be a difference of sex at the resurrection ? 

VIII. Mention the persons who have denied this doctrine. 

1. Heathen Philosophers. Acts, 17: 18. 

2. Sadducees among the Jews. Matt. 22: 23. Acts, 23: 8. 

3. Some ancient heretics of the Christian Church. 

4. Socinians deny the resurrection of the same body. 
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LECTURE XCII. 


THE GENERAL JUDGMENT. 


I. The certainty of a future Judgment. 
1. From the law which God has given for the government of 


his creatures. 
2. From the justice of God. 
3. From the dictates of conscience. Dan. 5: 6. Acts, 24: 25. 


4. From some particular instances of judgment which God 
has already executed. Old world. Sodom. As he punishes 
some sinners, he will punish all; if not in this world, he will 


in the next. 
5. From the testimony of the heathen world. 


6. From express declarations of Scripture. Eccl. 12: 14. 


AGI St) Heb! ‘6:2: 
7. From representations of it made to saints in Scripture. 


Dan. 7: 9, 10. 
II. The Judge. 
1. God. He alone is qualified, as he alone possesses. 
1. Infinite knowledge. 2. Perfect rectitude. 

2. Jesus Christ is appointed Judge of the universe. Matt. 
26: 64. John, 5: 22. Acts, 10: 42. I Thess. 4: 16. 

Reasons of this appointment. 

1. In regard to God. 

2. In regard to Christ himself. Phil. 2: 7. 

Because the Son of Man. John, 5: 27. As areward of his 
sufferings. Phil. 2: 7-9. Part of his kingly office. From 
his relation to God and man. 

3. In regard to men. 

_ That they might see their Judge, and be all conbieed of 
Christ's good willto men. In regard to goodmen. Bad men. 

4, In regard to fallen angels. 

He came to overthrow them and restore the kingdom of God 


among men. 
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3. The manner of Christ’s coming to judgment. 


1. In the glory of the Father. Matt. 26: 24. Luke,9: 26. 2. Inhis 
; own glory. Dignity as God' Man. Matt. 24: 30, 25: 31, 26: 34. 
; 3. With a glorious retinue. All the angels in his train. Matt. 25: 
31. II Thess. 1: 7. Jude, verse 14. 4. Seated on a glorious 

throne. Matt.19: 28, 25: 31. Rev. 20: 11. 


Query. What have we to understand by the sound of the 
trumpet, which is spoken of as accompanying the coming of 
Christ ? 


Query. How are we to understand those passages of Scrip- 


ture that seem to assert that saints shall join with Christ in 
judging the wicked and fallen angels? I Cor. 6: 2. Jude, 
verse 14. 

III. The persons to be judged. 

1. Who they are. 


1. Whether good angels, seems a matter of uncertainty. 2. Devils or 
fallen angels. II Pet.2: 4. Jude, verse 6. 3. All men, good and 
bad. II Cor. 5: 11. Men of every religion. Pagans. Mahome- 
tans. Jews. Christians. 


2. For what they are to be judged. For conduct and beha- 
vior in their state of trial. 


1. In actions of life. Eccl. 12: 14. Prov. 24: 17. Jude, verse 15. 
2. For words. Matt. 12: 36. 3. For thoughts: Eccl. 12: 14. 
Rom. 2: 16. ICor.4: 5. 4. According to their state. 5. Accord- 

/ » ing to their progress in that state. | 


IV. Manner of proceeding in Judgment. 

1. The rule of judgment. Books opened. Divine constitu- 
tion, rule for his creatures to be judged by. Luke, 12: 47. 

Query. 1. What rule for christians? Such as live under the 
Gospel. 

Query. 2. What for Jews, before the coming of Christ, and 
since ? 

Query. 3. What for Mahometans ? 

Query. 4. What for Pagans? Rom. 1: 20, 21, 2: 12. 

2. The evidence which will be produced in judgment will be 


very abundant. 


1, From the omniscience of God. Malch. 3: 5. 2. From the testi- 
mony of a person’s ownconscience. 3. From the witness of friends 
and ministers. 4. From intimate companions. Luke, 16: 26, 27. 
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5. From the accusations of Satan. Ps. 109: 6, 7. Zech. 8: 1. 
6. Good angels may give their testimony concerning what they have 
seen. : 


Query. What are we to understand by the books which are 
said to be opened at judgment? Dan.7: 10. Rev. 20; 12. 


3. The trial. Concerning this, we may observe : 


1. It will be impartial. Rom.2: 11. IPet.1: 17. 2. That it willbe 
equitable. 3. It will be with a perfect knowledge and consideration 
of the circumstances of every man’s life, 4. Every individual shall 
be perfectly convinced of the fairness of the proceedings and the jus- 
tice of the sentence 


4. The sentence which will be pronounced. 


1. On the righteous. A sentence of justification, Matt.25:; 34. 2. On 
the wicked. A sentence of condemnation. Matt. 25: 41. 3. The 
sentence will give a degree of happiness or misery, in exact propor- 
tion to the person’s goodness or wickedness. Dan, 12: 2. If Cor. 9: 6. 


5. The execution of the sentence will immediately follow its 
being pronounced. Matt. 25: 46. 

V. The consequences of Judgment. 

1. To the righteous. 


1. It shall wipe off all unmerited disgrace. 2. It will display true piety. 
Matt. 25: 35. 3. It shall discover them to be the objects of the ap- 
probation of Christ. 4. They shall go from the judgment to the pos- 
session of endless happiness. 


Query. Will the sins of the righteous be published before the 
universe at the day of judgment? No account in the written 
word. 

2. To the wicked. 


1. It will manifest their hypocrisy. Eccl. 12: 14. 2. It will bring 
thousands of their secret sins to light. 3. It will discover them to 
be the objects of God’s righteous indignation. 4. They will be driven 
from the tribunal into everlasting punishment. 


VI. The end and design of the general Judgment. 

1. To display the divine rectitude in a particular manner. 
Rom. 2: 5. 

2. To manifest the glory of God’s other perfections. 

3. To show the character of every creature. 

4, That the righteous and wicked may all receive according 
to their deeds. } | 

VII. Circumstances relating to the Day of Judgment. 
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1. The time when it shall be. 


It is uncertain to us. 2. It is perfectly known toGod. Acts,17: 31, 
3. Many remarkable events must yet take place before that time. 


Giery. How are we to understand the expression, that the 
Son does not know the time of the day of judgment. 

2. The place. I Thess. 4: 17. 

3. The duration of the day of judgment. 

Query. What are the four general judgments on the human 
tace which we read of in the Scriptures ? 

Answer. Judgment on our first parents. Gen. 3: 19. Flood. 
Gen. 6: 3. Confusion of the tongues at Babel. Gen. 11: 6,7. 
Last day. II Tim. 4: 1. 
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Meaning of the word. 
I. Take a view of the words and figures by which the misery of 
the wicked is described in Scripture. 


1. Names. 


1. Sheol. 9i8v and Hades. Sheol means sometimes the grave. Some 


divines think, Ps. 16: 10. Sometimes the place of punishment. 
Ps. 9: 17. Hades means, according to some, the place of separate 
spirits. Others, the place of misery. Luke,-16: 23. 2. Gehinam.’ 


D331 The valley of the sonsof Hinam. The place where the bodies 


of the children were burned to Malech. Dead carcasses thrown there ; 
all the filth thrown there and burnt. Matt. 5: 22,25. Mark, 9: 43. 
Tophet. Isa. 30: 33. 3. Tartarus. II Pet. 2: 4. . 


2. Figurative expressions by which misery is described. 


1. Darkness. From Egypt of old, or from persons excluded the marriage 
feast at night. Chains of darkness. IL Pet.2: 4. Jude, ver. 6. 
Outer darkness. Matt. 22: 13. Weeping, Matt. 25: 30. Black-.. 
ness of darkness. Prison. I Pet. 3: 19. 2. Fire. Isa. 30: 33. 
Furnace of fire. Dan. 3: 21, 22. Matt. 13: 42. Lake of fire. 
Rev. 21: 8. Uuquenchable fire, Luke, 3: 17. Everlasting fire. 
Matt. 25: 41. Vengeance of eternal fire. Jude, ver. 7. 3. Worm 
that never dies. Maitt.9: 44. 4. Placeof torment. Luke, 16: 28. 
5. Damnation of hell. Matt. 23: 33. Eternal damnation. Mark, 
3: 29. 6. The second death. Rev. 20: 14. 7. Destruction. 
Miatt.7 213, 11 Thess. 1 + 9 


IT. The nature and the greatness of the sufferings of the wicked 
an hell. It is far greater than we can conceive or express. Ps. 


90": 11. 
1. Poena damni. The punishment of loss. Absence of in- 


finite mercy. 


1. Loss of God, his favor and blessing. 2. Loss of heaven and all its 
joys. 3. Loss of all good and agreeable society. 4. Loss of all 
happiness and ease, and rest, and hope for ever. 


2. Poena sensus. 


1. Fromthemselves. Remorse of conscience. Luke, 16: 25. Despair. 
Raging and insatiable passions and appetites, without any objecis to 
gratify them. Luke, 16: 24, 25. Envy at the happiness of others. 
Luke, 13: 27, 28. 2. From the fury and malice of devils. 3, From 
the society of the wicked and miserable men. Hatred. Revenge. 
Upbraidings. Quarrels. 4. From the place in which they are con- 
fined. Prison of hell. Luke, 16: 28. Rev. 19: 20. 5. From 
the wrath of God, Thisis the most dreadful of their misery. Ps. 90: 
11. Rom.9: 22. 6. This punishment extends both to body an4 
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soul. 7. Itis ional that as the Wise made stronger to endure 


pain, so the faculties of the soul are ee: and made susceptible of 
_ more excruciating anguish. 


Quer. 1. Is there a material fire in hell? 


The happiness of heaven is repres@niae by crowns and other 
figures, so may misery be supposed to be fire. May denote the 
wrath of God, and accusing despairing conscience, fury of lusts. 
God strengthened the body of the three children to endure the 


fire of the furnace, so he may the wicked in material fire in hell. 


Query. 2. What regard is due to those who assert that the 


punishment of the wicked will consist in annihilation ? | 
Answer. 1. The words of Scripture which they plead, do not 


necessarily convey this meaning, 7. e. of destruction. 


2. Insensibility or annihilation is no state of suffering at all. 


3. There would be no sense of punishment, which is quite 
contrary to Scripture. Job, 21: 19,20. Ezek. 22: 21, 22, 31. 

4. The punishment of every one would be equal, and Scrip- 
ture asserts the contrary. Matt. 5: 22,11: 21, 22. 

5. Scripture everywhere represents the punishment of the 
wicked as consisting in the feelings of the most excruciating 
tortures. Matt. 24: 51, 26: 24. 

Ill. Duration of the misery of the wicked is eternal. 

Some say that the misery of the wicked is only for a long 
space of time, and that the word eternity has frequently this 
meaning, and signifies the continuance of a thing till its end or 
destruction. As: 

1. Eternity signifies the end of life. Exod. 21: 6. 

2. The end of the Jewish Dispensation. Exod. 27: 21,28: 
43. Lev. 6: 18. 

3. The end of the world. Eccl. 1: 4. Hab. 3: 6. 
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HELL. THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


Though the word eternity in some instances, and applied to 
some objects, signifies a limited duration, yet when used to ex- 
press the misery of the wicked, it denotes a misery absolutely 
eternal without intermission and without end. This is proved 
by the following arguments : 

1. The natural and common signification of the word eternity 
is a duration without end, and when applied to an immortal 
being, as man, it denotes punishment without end. 

2. From the infinite evil of sin, against the infinite God, 
against the merits of Christ, which are of an infinite value. 

_ 3. From the justice and holiness of God. 

He hates sin, it is proper he should show his hatred by pun- 
ishing it. This punishment, if adequate, must be eternal, he has 
said he will punish it thus. Luke,10: 15. Matt. 5: 25, 26. 

4. From express declarations of Scripture. Isa. 66: 24. 
Matt. 25: 46. Mark, 9: 46. II Thess. 1: 9. Jude, ver. 7. 
Rev. 20: 10, 

Scripture sometimes uses the most forcible and strong ex- 
pression of this kind that language can furnish. 

5. The duration of the happiness of the righteous, and of the 
misery of the wicked, is expressed by the same word. There- 
fore the argument for absolute eternity is equallystrong. Matt. 
25: 46. 

6. The state of the wicked after death is an unchangeable 
state. No mercy and grace shown in hell, no repentance there.. 

7. Some think that this doctrine is proved likewise by the 
sins which the wicked commit in hell, which deserve always 
continual punishment. 

IV. Cause of the eternal misery of the wicked and the equity 


of it. 
18 | 
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1. It is sin which is the cause of it. Disobeying God’s law. 
despising the Gospel. Obstmately refusing to repent and turn 
to God. ‘ 

2. The equity of the eternal misery of the wicked. 


1. From the justice of God. 2. From the infinite evil of sin. Job, 22: 5. 
3. From the sinners obstinate attachment to his sin. 4. Eternal 
misery is the sinner’s choice. 5. Eternal misery is in great part the 
natural result of a sinner’s own wickedness. 6. The equity of eternal 
misery of the wicked will still further appear, if we consider that the 
more dreadful the threatened punishment is, both in degree and dura- 
tion, the more God’s goodness appears in threatening it. The more 
forcible the motive is to deter men from sin, and prevent misery, the 
more guilty and inexcusable they who rush headlong into hell. 


V. Different degrees of misery among the wicked. 


1. Proof. This is proved from Scripture. Matt. 5: 22,11: 


@1, 22. 
2. From reason. This misery will be in proportion, 


1. To men’s light and knowledge. Matt. 23: 14,25: 14. 2. To their 
privileges and advantages. Heb. 10: 29. 3. To the dictates of con- 
science and the influences of the spirit. 4. To the length of time. 
5. To the greatness of their sins. | 


Query. Does the misery of the wicked increase in hell ? 

VI. The place of the misery of the wicked. 

1. Some say the bowels of the earth, or the earth itself after 
the conflagration. 

2. Others make a comet the place of the condemned. 

3. Others suppose the sun will be hell. 

4. We should be better employed in endeavoring to escape 
it, than to know where it is. 

VII. Objections. 

1. From the mercy of God. 

2. God is not obliged to execute his threatenings. 

/Ainswer. 'Threatenings are predictions of things to come, truth 
is concerned to do what he has said. 

3. From passages of Scripture. Matt. 5: 29. 

VIII. Sentiments of different sects and persons on this head. 

1. Ancient heathen. - | 


2. The modern Jews. Purgatory and transmigration. 
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3. Mahometans. _ ; 

4. Origin and his followers in the Primitive Church. 
5. Socinians. | 
6. The Universalists. 

7. Antinomians. 


8. Quakers. 
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HEAVEN. 


_ First. Names and figurative expressions by which the hap- 
piness of the righteous is expressed. _ 

1. Paradise. Luke, 23: 48. II Cor. 12: 4. Rev..22 7. 

2. A house. I[Cor.5: 1. Palace or house of God. John, 
14: 2. Temple. Rev. 3: 12,7: 15. 

3. A city. New Jerusalem. Heb. 13: 14. Rev. 21: 2. 

4. A kingdom. Matt. 25: 34. A throne. Rev. 3: 21. 
A crown. 1 Cor. 9: 25.. IT Tim. 42.8. 

5. Aninheritance. [I Pet. 1: 4. A treasure. Matt.6: 20. 
_ A pearl of great price. Matt. 13: 45, 46. 

6. A feast. A supper. A marriage feast. Matt. 22: 2, 
200A, 

7. Beautiful garments. Rev. 6: 11. 

8. Light and glory. Rev. 21: 23, 22: 5. 

9. Life. Eternal life. John, 3: 36. 

10. Heaven. Third heaven. II Cor. 12: 2. 

Second. The happiness of the righteous may be considered as 
including the following things, and flowing from thence: 

I. Freedom from all evil and sufferings. Hence heaven is called 
rest. Heb. 4:9, Rev. 14: 4. 

I. From all bodily and outward sufferings. Rev. 21: 4. 


1. From disease and pain. Isa. 25: 8, 33: 24. Rev. 21: 4. 2. From 
poverty and want. Rev.7: 16. 3. Fromtoilandhardlabor. Rev. 
14: 13. 4. From the loss of comforts and enjoyments. Matt. 6: 
19. 5. From persecution. Job, 3: 17. 6. From death. I Cor. 
152:04,- Rev. 21> 4. 


2. From all inward and spiritual evils. 


1. From the guilt of sin. Isa.33: 24. 2. Fromall depravity. 3. From 
the temptations of Satan. 4. From divine desertion. Isa. 54: 8. 
5. From the wrath of God, and punishment of sin, and all fear of it. 


3. From all distresses arising from connection with others. 


1, From that which takes place from the sufferings of friends. Country 
andchurch. 2. From that which takes place on account of the sins 
of others 
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II. Perfection of human nature. — 
1. Of the soul and all its powers. 


1. Understanding. This faculty will be fully rid from all imperfections. 
Objects revealed to it with perfect clearness ; know things by intuition, 
some say, superior to present state in manner, clearness and degree. 
I Cor. 13: 8, 10,12. IJohn, 3: 2. 2. Will; perfect conformity to 
the will of God. 3. Affections and passions. ‘4, Thoughts and ima- 

+ ginations. 5. All the powers of the soul enlarged in an inexpressi- 
ble degree. 


2. Of the body. 

1. While man was on earth, the body was a clog of hindrance. 2. Be- 
tween death and resurrection the soul only was partaker of blessed- 
ness, the body was separated from it and reduced to dust. 3. At the 
resurrection the body raised from the grave, endowed with every ex- 
cellent quality, and united to the soul. 

3. Both soul and body united in man, and by this union be 
rendered perfect, every imperfection which before adhered to 
his nature is removed for ever. 

III. The nature of the place of blessedness. 

1. Its quietness. A rest freed from evil. 

2. Its splendor. Rev. 21: 23. 

3. Its delights. Rev. 22: 2. 

4. Its fullness of everything that can make man happy. 

5. Its safety. Nothing can hurt. No tempter. No tree of 
good and evil. 

Query. 1. Where is heaven ? 

Query. 2. What regard is due to ‘their opinion who ey 
heaven is a nature, and not a place? 

Query. 3. Do the bodies of saints stand in need of any sup- 
plies of food and drink in heaven ? 
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IV. Communion with God in heaven. 

1. The vision of, Him, “Matt. 5:28." FP Cor. 13:°12. - I John; 
S02. 

2. Enlarged views of his works of nature, aE Ge grace, 
and glory. Rev. 15: 3. 

3. Full fruition of him. Ps. 17: 15. 

Query. Will the saints in heaven see God with the eyes of 
their bodies ? 

V. Enjoyment of Jesus Christ. 

1. His presence. Job, 19: 27. John, 14: 2, 17: 24. 
ai Vor, 5:3. Phil, 1: 23. 1 Thess "217" 

2. Perfect knowledge of him. ICor. 13: 12. 

3. Full view of his work of redemption. 

4. Of his love. John, 13: 1. 

5. Complete fruition of him. 

Query. What ideas may we form concerning the enjoyment 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit ? 

VI. The society of all glorified beings. 

1. Of angels. Heb, 12: 23. "Rev.'5? 9-12. 

2. Of men. 


1. Of all good men. Matt. 25: 34,46. 2. Of the most eminent saints. 
Matt. 8: 11. Luke, 13: 28. 3. Of near and dear friends. Gen. 
25:8. In their company. Great pleasure. In conversation In 
joining with them in acts of worship. In being appointed to assist 
in acts of service to God. 


VIT. Employments in heaven. 

1. Worship of God and the Lamb. Common representa- 
tion of heaven. Rev. 5: 14,7: 9, 13. 

2. Acts of service to him. Rev. 22: 3. 

VIII. Duration of blessedness. 

1. It does not diminish or decay. I Pet. 1: 3, 4. 


2. There is no interruption or intermission. 
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3. Noend. I Thess. 4: 17. Rev. 3: 12. 

After all that can be said, it exceeds our most enlarged: 
knowledge and conception. There may be both employments: 
and sources of enjoyments in heaven, of which we are at 
present entirely ignorant. I Cor. 2: 9. . 

Third. Some particular circumstances relating to the heavenly 
blessedness. 

I. It is absolutely certain. 

1. From reason. 

2. From the testimony of Scripture. Ps. 58: 11. Matt. 12: 
a7 son. 10: 3s... Unilin. ts 10.2. Hebs 10. 10) 

3. From the testimony of those that have been in heaven. 
Christ. Paul. Moses. Elijah. John. 

IT. On whom this happiness is bestowed. The righteous, They 
are described. 

I. Believers. 

2, Penitent. 

3. Holy. 

III. By whom tt ts bestowed. By God. 

1. As a free-gift..Rom. 6.. 23... Luke,.12% 32. 

2. Only for the sake of Jesus Christ. His meritorious suf- 
ferings and death, Rom.6: 23. Jude, verse 21. 

3. While in one view it is a gift, in another, it is represented 
in regard to man, as a reward. ‘This is in regard to manner 
and order in which it is bestowed. Col. 3: 24. 

IV. The number of those who shall enjoy heavenly blessedness. 
Represented as exceedingly great. Rev. 7: 9. 

1. Those who have in every age believed in Jesus Christ. 

2. Of all the true saints in the visible church before and since 
the coming of Christ. 

3. Those who truly feared God among nations who never 
heard of the law of Moses, nor the Gospel of Christ. Gen. 
182423. 
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4. Those who died in infancy who are computed to be one 
third of the human race, Some say all; others, only children 
of truly pious; others, elect infants only. 

5. The vast multitude who shall live during the glory of the 
latter days. 

Some say, when all those things are considered, perhaps the 
condemned will bear no proportion to the righteous than 
imsane persons in bedlam do, to those who enjoy the use of 
reason, or malefactors in a dungeon, to good members of 


society. 
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Fourth. Some questions relating to heaven. 
Question. 1. Are there different degrees of glory in heaven ? 
Most probably, if we consider: 
I. Wherew a greater degree of glory consists. 
1. In higher degrees of excellence. 
1. Of knowledge and capacity. 2. Of holiness. 
2. In greater measure of external glory. 


1. Splendor. Stars differ in glory. 2. In honor. 3. Authority. Rule 
over ten cities. Matt. 20. Luke, 19. 


3. Of blessedness as resulting from these. 

God’s blessedness is infinite, because his knowledge and Pare 
ness are infinite. In proportion as beings advance towards God, 
their blessedness must be greater. 

IT. Proofs that there are different degrees of glory. 

1. From reason. 


1. Equity of God at judgment. 2. From difference of character in good 
men. 


2. From declarations of Scripture. Dan. 12: 23. Matt.5: 
10-12, 10: 41, 42, 19: 28. Luke, 19: 12, 13. I Cor. 15: 
41, 42. I] Cor. 9: 6.- Rev. 20: 12,°22: 12. 

3. From parables. Luke, 19: 12. 

4. From the difference there is among angels in rank, dig- 
nity, and glory. Col. 1: 16. 

III. Reasons of this difference. 

if Superior improvement of talents. 

2. Superior sanctity. 

3. Superior zeal. Isa. 49: 4. 

4, Superior usefulness in the conversion of souls. Dan. 12: 3. 

5. Superior sufferings for Christ. 

IV. Influence of this doctrine. 


1. It points out the evil of sloth and lukewarmness. 
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2. It raises to the utmost exertion of every power in the ser- 
vice of God. I Cor. 15: 58. 

3. It animates to the greatest activity in endeavoring to be 
useful, and to do ood to others. 

V. Those who deny that there will be different degrees of glory, 
urge the following objections, and ask : 

1. How is this consistant with salvation being all of grace? 

2. How does it accord with heaven, being given on account 
of the righteousness of Christ ? 

3. Is it not said in the parable, ‘ that they received every 


Ba 


one a penny ?” 

4. Will not all be perfectly blessed? How, then, can there 
be degrees of | glory ? 

5. Would not those repine who did not enjoy so much glory 
as others do ? 

Query. 2. Will the happiness of the saints in heaven always 
increase, or ever remain in the same degree? 

It is answered, that it is highly probable that it will increase, 
if we consider : 

1. There will be an increase of knowledge. 

2. An increase of knowledge will produce an increase of love. 

3. Hence will result an increase of joy and blessedness. 

Objection. Some say, how is this consistent with a state of 
perfection ? 

Answer. Consider how it is with angels, they know more of 
God now, than they did at the fall of man. Eph. 3: 10. 
I Pet. 1: 12. 

Query. 3. What shall we think of the opinion of those who 
imagine the pursuits of knowledge will have respect to the taste 
they have acquired on earth for particular subjects in theology ? 

Query. 4. Will saints in heaven know those with whom they — 
were acquainted on earth? Highly probable if we consider : 


1. No valuable knowledge acquired on earth is lost in heaven. 
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2. We cannot think saints in heaven are inferior to saintson 
earth in this respect. 

3. Angels know saints now, when men become like angels, 
it is highly probable they will know each other. 

4, Abraham knew the rich man in hell, and the rich man 
knew Abraham and Lazarus. Luke, 16: 24. 

5. The disciples on the Mount of Transfiguration knew Moses 
and Elijah. Matt. 17: 4. ; 

6. It is said that others shall come from the east and fromthe 
west, from the north and south, and shall sit down with Abra- 
ham, &c. Abraham is known, certainly; the Apostles of 
Christ, also; if they, why not others ? 

7. Christ’s glorified humanity is a creature, if that be known, 
why not other glorified creatures ? 

8. Their knowledge seems necessary in order to the reward 
and glory of eminent saints in heaven. I Thess. 2: 20. 

Objection. 1. This knowledge would make some unhappy 
when they did not find their friends in heaven. 

2. It gives too low ideas of the happiness of a future state, 
to suppose that the short connections on earth should be so 
regarded in heaven. 

B..The supposition creates many difficulties and absurdities, 
as, when a man has had more wives than one, and a woman 
several husbands. Luke, 20: 35. | 

4, That instead of a spirit of universal benevolence, it tends 
to produce a narrow, confined affection to particular persons. 

Answer. “They who maintain that the saints know each other 
in heaven, reply, that all these objections arise from misunder- 
standing the nature and use of the knowledge they assert. 

Question. 5. Whatis the language of heaven ? 

Answer. 1. Some think they understand each other, speak- 
ing in different languages. | 

2. Others suppose the Hebrew language. Acts, 26: 14. 
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3. Others think there will be a peculiar language in heaven, 
different from all others used on earth. | 

Query. 6. Is there any reason to believe, as some have main- 
tained, that saints in heaven will be able to convey their ideas 
to each other without the use of words or speech ? 

Query. 7. What sentiments concerning heaven, or a future 
state of happiness, have been entertained by different sects of 
religion ? 

1. Ancient heathens as they describe it in their writings. 

2. Modern Pagans. 

3. Mahometans. 

4. Modern Jews. Wine. Behemoth. Bird. Leviathan. 
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I. Different meanings of the term. 

1. Sometimes it denotes excellence.. I Sam.2: 9. II Sam. 
Ganeen Dee G5i: 4, 89: °3,°106!; 23; 

2. Choice of persons to particular offices and employments. 
* Ps. 65: 4. John, 6: 70. Acts, 9: 15. 

3. A choice of a people to certain privileges and immunities. 
As Israel of old. Deut. 4: BI, 082 By) To CE Obronih6 7.432 
Ps. 105: 43. 

4. Thecalling of man by the grace of the Gospel. John, 
16 7990 1T Cori ls 26) 2%. od) Pets di Borcdames,/2 3.5. 

5. It signifies the divine eternal decree to bring certain per- 
sons to the possession of grace here, and glory hereafter. 

In this sense it is considered in this Lecture. The eternal 
sovereign, unconditional, particular, and immutable act of God, 
whereby he selected some from among mankind, and of every 
nation under heaven, to be redeemed, and everlastingly saved 
by Christ. Eph.1: 4. II Thess. 2: 13. 

IT. The nature of election, and wherein it consists. 

A wise builder makes a plan of his work before it is execu- 
ted. A plan formed in the divine mind. God had all possible 
worlds in view, and knew what would come to pass on every 
possible scheme. He saw what would take place if the world 
be formed as it now is. He saw what man woulddo. What 
fit for himself to do. To whom it would be proper for him to 
give grace. To whom fit to deny it. Viewing the whole, he 
pronounced his fiat, or complete plan, and said, thus let it be. 

IIT. Objects of election. Man considered in a certain point of 
view. | 

1. Man as fallen. 


2. Man as redeemed. 
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3. Man as guilty of numberless actual sins against God. 
4, Man as deserving to be forever left to perish on account 


of his sins. 


5. Election finds man in a state wherein he is, just previous ' 


to his vocation. ‘There election first begins to appear. 

IV. Proofs of election. 

1. From passages of Scripture. John, 6: 37, 17: 2, 8-10, 
24. Rom. 8: 29.. Eph. 1&4), 1107 ID) Théss. 22 1384 df 
Pari. aad: 1 OsPetieh v2 Rev.’ «1 8 ghia 8. 

2. From the divine foreknowledge. Acts, 15: 18. 

3. From the present state of human nature. 

4. From the doctrine of divine grace. 

Query. What degree of evidence is derived from the view of 
the persons who are made partakers of wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, &c. Many of the most unlikely. Matt. 11: 25. 
[sGori 126, 27: 

V. Reasons or cause of election. 

1. Itis an imperfection to act without reason. 


2. God has reason for every thing he does. 


3. He has reasons for electing one person, and leaving 
another. ‘These are holy, wise, righteous, and good. Rom. 
te Oo. 

4, The reason is not derived from any worth in man, whois 


Plected. 


5. Election flows from his own free grace. But there is a 
fitness seen by him, why one should be chosen rather than 


another. 


6. As the reasons of election are derived from God, and from 
the view of persons and things, which he alone can take, there- 
fore they are entirely hidden from us,and we may rest satisfied 
with that expression of the Savior, Matt. 11: 26. ‘ Even so, 
Father, for it seemed good in thy sight.” 
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VI. The order of God’s decree, and the place which election 
holds among them. Some say there is : 

1. The decree to create man. 

2. In the foresight of the fall, to send, and to redeem, and 
save sinners. : 

3. To offer salvation to all, and give them the means neces- 
sary for obtaining it. 

4. Foreseeing that men would unreasonably refuse to com- 
ply with his method of salvation, he decreed to make the Gos- 
pel, or other means, effectual for the salvation of certain persons, 
and by the power of his grace to bring them to regeneration, 
justification, and eternal glory. 

5. But perhaps this part of the subject is entirely beyond the 
comprehension of man. 

VII. Properties of election. 

1. It is in many respects incomprehensible to us. 

2. It is derived in all its parts from the wisdom of God. 

3. There is nothing in it contrary to God’s holiness and jus- 


tice, or to the rectitude of the divine nature. 


4, It is perfectly agreeable to divine goodness and mercy. 


God’s purpose is so as his works. 


5. It is not contrary to the sincerity of God, inviting sinners 
to repent, and in declaring he has no pleasure in their death. 


6. There is nothing in it that prevents any man’s salvation. 


7. It is not the cause of condemnation to any sinner. John, 
Fae ts 

De Though we are unable to connect and reconcile these 
things, yet it is plain from Scripture, that they are reconcilable, 


and are actually connected. 


9. It is eternal. 


10. Its design is to promote the glory of all God’s perfections, 


beth natural and moral, and the salvation of the elect. 
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VIII. Considerations relating to the doctrine of election. 

1. In every plan, or hypothesis, there are many difficulties. 

2. There are as many saved according to the doctrine above 
laid down, as in any other, even on an entire denial of it. 

3. They who allow the divine foreknowledge, are involved | 
in as many difficulties as those who maintain the doctrine of 
election. 

Some objections are brought against the divine government, 
in one way as the other. Objects. Fitness for the end. Means 
for producing fitness. 

4. The denial of God’s foreknowledge, does not remove the 
difficulty. There are not more persons saved. 

5. On every plan, the number of the wicked remain the same, 
and creates difficulties. 

6. None are insensible that there are things difficult and per- 
plexing, but those who do not examine the subject. 

7. Our safest way is to follow the plain doctrine of Scripture, 
and leave it to God, at last, to vindicate his own plan, and re- 
move all difficulties. 
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ELECTION. THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


IX. Questions concerning election. 

1. Is election to be considered as general or particuiar, «1d 
relating to individuals. Answer. Individuals. 

2. Is election founded on God’s foreknowledge of future 
events and human conduct? They who say so plead, Rom. 8: 
29. II Tim. 2: 19.,-I Pet..1:-2.° And they explain the doc- 
trine by the following syllogism founded on. predestination. 
Their syllogism runs thus: whosoever believes shall be saved ; 
but Thomas and John believe, therefore they shall be saved. 

3. What are we to understand by the buck ot life, and names 
of persons being written in it? 

4. What election does the Apostle speak of in the 9th chap- 
ter of Romans? 

5. Is election for the sake of Christ, and what respect has it 
tohim?, Eph. 1::4,3: 11. Il Tim. 1: 9. 

6. What is the meaning of the word when whole churches 
are called elect? Are any warranted to conclude therefrom, 
that all that make a profession of Christianity are elected ? 

7. What ground is there for their opinion, who assert that 
christians in the New Testament were called God’s chosen 
people, and that the phrase is derived thence as christians suc- 
ceeded in the place of the Jews? | 

X. Objections against the doctrine of election. 

1. From passages of Scripture. Ezek.33: 11. Mark, 16: 16. 

2. From thé character of God, especially his truth, sincerity, 
and love. Answer. Rom. 9: 20-23. 

3. From the death of Christ, which is said to be for all men. 

4. From the offers of salvation which are made to all in the 
most unequivocal terms. , 


5, From the bad influence which the doctrine has in religion. 
49 
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It renders human efforts vain, and tends to make men slothful 
and secure. Answer. From purposes of Providence as to man’s 
state. Men labor and work for the bread that perishes. There 
is no truth but may be abused. 

6. This doctrine was not known to the early fathers of the 
Primitive Church. Answer. Go to the Scriptures. 

XI. Sentiments of different sects with regard to the doctrine of 
election. 

1. Of the fathers of the Primitive Church. 

2. Of the Church of Rome. Dominicans. Johnsonists. Mo- 
linists. 

3. Of the Socinians. 

4, Of the Arminians. 

5. Of the Lutherans. 

6. Of the Sublapsarians. 

7. Of the Superlapsarians. 
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LECTURE C. 
REPROBATION. 


I. What reprobation is. (Some say the word was introduced 
by Godeschaleus, in the Ninth Century.) 

1. Something negative. A purpose to leave persons ina 
state of sin, and as they would not be influenced by all the 
means of God’s appointment for their salvation, to suffer them 
to go on in their own ways. 

2. Something positive. A purpose to adjudge impenitents, 
who are reprobates, to deserved punishment on account of their 
sins. 

II. The objects of reprobation. 

1. Men not merely creabiles but creat. 

2. Men not as innocent, but as fallen creatures. 

3. Men to whom salvation has been offered; and by whom 
it has been rejected. | 

4, Men who abused and resisted the methods of divine good- 
ness, both in Providence and grace, mercies and afflictions, 
conscience and Spirit. 

5. Men who obstinately persisted in wickedness to the end. 

Query. If sin be the cause of reprobation, absolutely consid- 
ered, what is the cause when it is viewed relatively, or why is 
one man elected and another reprobated? Answer. Matt. 


Li 20; 
III. Proofs of the reprobation of some of the human race. 


| Y. From Scripture. Isa.6: 9. Jer. 6: 30. Rom. 9: 22. 
Petes oO; Gor tl'Thess.( 22°12. 1:Pet..2: 8. 

2. From facts. Many persevere in sin to the end of life. 

3. From the certainty of the misery of such persons in the 


world to come. 
4. From reasons drawn ftom the second and third proofs, 


viewed in connection with the foreknowledge of God. 
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IV. The cause of reprobation. It as sin. 

1. Sins many and heineous. 2. Sins long continued in. 

3. Sins which men have refused to quit. 

4: Sins to which men obstinately cleave in spite of every 
warning. John, 3: 19. 

V, At what time the decree of reprobation fixes on men. 

1. Generally at the conclusion of life. A life spent in rebel- 


licn against God. 

2. Perhaps sometimes before the close of life. It appears 
from Scripture, that sometimes the day of grace comes to an 
end before death. Luke, 19: 41, 42. 

VI. The equity of ‘the doctrine of reprobation. 

At is agreeable to the justice and holiness of God. 

2. It is not contrary to the divine goodness and mercy. 

3. It perfectly accords with our ideas of equity in human 
government. They punish offenders, and though some be 
pardoned, others suffer death. 

4. Reprobation is not the cause of man’s misery, but the con- 
sequence. 

5. Reprobation is not the cause of man’s misery, it is their 
own sin. 

6. A denial of this doctrine does not at all lessen the difficul- 
ties, so long as men acknowledge the divine government and 
Providence. 

VII. Objections againsé the doctrine of reprobation. 

1. From the character and perfections of God. 
2.-From the declarations that he has no pleasure in the death 


of a sinner. 


3. From the love, of Christ and his dying for all men, even | 


for those,.that perish. ; ,.bkCor.,8.; 11... IL,Pet.,2 +1, 
4, From its necessitating men to commit sin. Answer. The 
devil cannot necessitate men to commit sin; if not chargeable 


to him, how then on God. 


i 
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5. From the shocking appearance of this doctrine. 

Answer. All these objections arise from false ideas of the 
doctrine, and are equally applicable to every scheme, which 
allows the misery of the wicked and the prescience of God. 

VIII. Of the use and abuse of this doctrine. 

1. Of the abuse. It is abused. 

1. By despairing of mercy. 2. By false reasoning, as, “if { be reproba- 
ted, it is needless for me to take any pains about the salvation of my 
soul, for I cannot alter God’s decree.” 

/Amswer. If one hundred persons in an hospital be sick, and 
an angel should come and say, many should die; he that would 
neglect the means of health on this account, would greatly 
abuse the declaration and injure himself. 


3. By the neglect of the means of grace. 4. By pushing into sin from 
false security. 


2. The use to be made of this doctrine. 


1. We should acknowledge the justice of God in it. 2. We should ab- 
stain from sin and turn to God without delay. 3. We should be dili- 
gent in the use of the means of grace. 4. We should not pry into 
God’s secrets. 5. We should seek to find God’s decrees of love and 
regard to us, by finding it written in our heart and life. The christian 
has a bible in his house and another in his heart, which he compares 
together. ‘ 


IX. Different sentiments concerning this doctrine. 

1. The Primitive Church. 2. In the middle ages. 3. Of 
the Church of Rome. 4. The Lutherans and Remonstrants. 

5. Of the Supralapsarians. 6. Of the Synod of Dort. 7. Of 
the professors of Saumer. 8. Of the Arians and Socinians. 
9. Of the Arminians. 


— 
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LECTURE (CI. 
THE MEANS OR ORDINANCES OF RELIGION. 


God in all his works uses means for accomplishing his ends. 
In nature. 7 
In Providence. 


In redemption. 


BN 


. In grace, in the work of religion on the soul. 

IT. What means has God appointed under the Gospel Dispensa- 
tion ? 

1. Outward. 


1. The Word of God. 2. Prayer. May and ought the wicked to pray ? 
3. Sacraments. 4. The Lord’s day. 


2. Inward. 


1. Meditation. 2 Resolution. 3. Watchfulness. 4. Proper exertions 
of the different faculties of the soul. 


Query. 1. Who is it that has a right to appoint means of 
grace ? | 

Answer. Deut.4: 2. Rev. 22: 18,19. Godalonecan give 
grace. 

Query. 2. On what foundation rests the power of those, 
whether individuals or churches, who arrogated to themselves 
the authority of appointing means of religion ? 

Tlf. How these means produce effects ? 

1. What the effect to be produced is ? | 
~ 2. Take notice of some mistakes as to the efficacy of the 


means. 


1. They do not produce the effect physically—as the sun shining does 
heat. 2. Not by any necessary connection between means and end. 
3. Not by the means of opus operatum, or performance of the duty. 
4. Not in the way of merit. 


3. But the way in which the means produce effect, is as fol- 


lows: 


1. They are rational means. Produce their effect in a way agreeable to 
reason. 2. They are moral means, and tend to produce effects in a 
moral way by consideration. Ps. 119: 59. 3. They produce their 
effects in a spiritual way by the efficacy of the Holy Spirit on the 
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heart. Without the influence of his.grace they are ineffectual. His 
ordinary methed is never to work without the means. When he ac- 
companies them with his power they become effectual. It is usually 
in man’s serious and diligent use of the means, that the grace of the 
Spirit is dispensed. This is God’s ordinary way. 


IV. Properties of the means of grace. 

1. They are of God. 

2. Their efficacy is of him. 

3. Through his blessing they produce the most astonishing 
effects. | 

4. They who neglect the means, have no reason to expect 
God’s blessing. 

5. In the use of them, there should be the utmost exertion of 
all the faculties of the soul, 

6. Men should be as diligent in the use of means as though 
they could do everything of themselves; and as dependant on 
God for his blessing as those who know they can do nothing, 

V. Of the various means under different dispensations of reli- 
gion. 

1. Under the patriarchal dispensation. 

2. Under the Jewish dispensation. 

3. Under the christian dispensation. 

Query. 1. What means are used among the modern Jews ? 

2. What are the means used by the Mahometans ? 

3. What means were used by the ancient heathens ? 

4. What by modern Pagans ? 

5. What advantages has Christianity over all other dispensa- 


tions in the means of religion ? 


y ¥ ‘s al "? 
. . < 3 q 
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SECOND. THE OBLIGATIONS AND POWER OF MAN IN REGARD 


TO THE MEANS. 


I. For whom the means of religion are designed, and wherein 


they oblige all men. 


1. All are God’s creatures alike, under equal obligations to 
obey his commands. | 

2. All equally need them. 

3. All have the like encouragement to use them. 

4. No exception is made in regard to any. 

5. Good men cannot live without them. 

6. Bad men must be miserable without them. 

IT. Prove that tmpenitent sinners should be exhorted as well as 
christians, diligently to use the means. 

1. From the nature of God who appointed them, he does not 
mock his creatures, and is sincere in all his ways. 

2. From the nature of the means. 

3. From the nature of man. 


4. From the example of inspired men. 


1. Of the prophets. Deut. 10: 16. Isa. 46: 8, 42: 8,51: 1,6. Jer, 
6:°8, 10, 16, 36% 38> Hzek.33): 11... 20% Chnst. Mark, i514. 45: 
Luke, 13: 24. John, 5: 39, 6: 27,12: 36. 3. Of the Apostles. 
ACIS; 32 1988 P21 22.17. 20 geen os, 14) 


5. From the commands of Scripture. Prov. 1: 20, 24, 8: 


32, 36. 


6. From the example of the most eminent ministers of the 
Gospel in every age. 

7. From the success which has attended this method of 
preaching. 

IU. What power has an impenitent sinner to use the means of 
religion ? There are principles in human nature to which means 
are addressed. 


1. Reason. 
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2. Conscience. 

3. Self love. 

4. Some inferior principles. Desire of knowledge. Moral 
sense. 

5. The same feet which carry a man to scenes of iniquity, 
can carry him to the house of God. 

6. The same understanding which serves a man to think and 
reason of the pains and pleasures of this life, will serve him to 
think on the joys or miseries of another world. 

7. By a proper use of his faculties, man may, from attending 
on means, attain a great change for the better in his views, dis- 
position, and conduct, may reach every thing but conversion. 

8. That man may, through the improvement and use of na- 
tural principles, attain to what has just been mentioned, is cer- 
tain from facts, and from numerous instances which we fre- 
quently have before our eyes. 

IV. Questions. 


1. What is the use of exhorting impenitent sinners to use the 


means, seeing they are dead? 

/lnswer. It is a spiritual death only. God commands the use 
of the means. 

2. How far can unconverted sinners use means aright ? 

3. What views should an unconverted man have in using 
the means ? 


Answer. 1. To understand the nature of religion. 
2. To have his ideas and views regulated by it. 
3. To have his life and conduct regulated by it. 


4. To be deeply affected with a sense of his miserable con- 
dition. . 

5. To seek divine grace, and cry to God to save his soul. 

6. To use every method of God’s appointment in order to 


this end. 


>. 
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7. To watch against every thing that would displease God, 
and provoke him to withhold his grace. . 

Query. 4. Does the use of means make one man more likely 
than another to obtain grace ? 

Are more converted by attending or not? 

Objection. Many people use the means of religion all their 
life, without receiving any benefit from them. ~ 
Conclusion. That man should diligently use the means, and 


look up-to God for his blessing. 
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THE WORD OF GQD. 


I. What the Word of God is ? \ 

1. It ccnsists of two parts; the Old and New.Testament. 

2. The different books contained in the Word of God. 

3. By whom these books were written ? 

4. What was the character of the men? I Pet. 1: 21. 

Query. Why is not the apocrypha to be considered as a part 
of the Word of God? ; 

Answer. They are not in the Hebrew Bible. 

II. Mention some properties of the Word of God. 

1. It is divinely inspired in every part of it. 

2. The Word of God in every part relating to salvation, is 

sufficiently plain to diligent and serious enquiry. Ps. 25: 8,9. 

3. Itis perfect and contains everything necessary to salvation. 
Ps, 19.0 TeV Ving. 34 35o1 7: 

IIl. Consider the ends which God proposes by his words. 

1. As to himself. 


1. That his nature may be known. 2. That the mode of his government 
may be revealed. 3. That his glory may be displayed. 


2. As to man. 


1. That he may know himself, his guilt, misery, restoration, duty and 
happiness. 2. That he may be delivered from his miserable condition 
and restored to the favor and image of God. 3. That he may be taught 
to live to the glory of God, and go on to perfection. Acts, 20: 32 


IV. The excellency of the Word of God to promote these ends. 
1. Absolutely in itself. 


1. Inits doctrines and principles. 2. Inits precepts. 3. Inits examples. 
4. In its warnings and threatenings. 5. In its promises. . 


2. Comparatively ; in regard to other means. 


1. Above the light of nature and reason. 2. Abovetraditions. 3. Above 
voicesfrom heaven. 4. Above the most awful sight. Luke, 16: 31. 


wd; Show how the Word becomes effectual. 
1. On the part of God. 


1. By revealing it to the world. 2. By accompanying it with the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. ICor.3: 7. I Thess. 1: 5. 
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2. On the part of man. 


1. By regarding it with suitable attention. 2. By receiving it with faith. 
I Cor.1: 21. I Thess.2: 13. Heb. 4: 2. 3. By complying with 
what it requires so far asit is understood. John, 7: 17. 


VI. Enquire what are the exercises by which the Word of God 
becomes effectual. By reading of it. 
1. Obligation to read it. 


1. From the command of God. Isa. 34: 16. John, 5: 39. Eph. 6: 
17. Col. 3: 16. | 2. From the example of good men in every age. 
Job, 23¢ 2. Ps.'119: 2. Acts, 17:11. 3. From the experience 

_ of its efficacy and worth. Ps. 119: 14, 72, 90. 


2. Where should it be read 2 


1. In public worship. Deut. 31: 11,12. Nehem.8: 8. Luke, 4: 16. 
Col..4:'16.'°2. In families. Deut.6: 6. Ps.78: 5. °3. In’secret. 
Deut. 17.4419.. wJoshua,.1+ ‘8., .Ps..1:..2. 


3. The manner in which it should be read. 


1. With attention. Acts, 17: 11. 2. Seriousness. Deut. 32: 47. 
3. Right intentions. Job, 34: 32. 4. Meditation. Ps. 119: 99. 
5. (Prayer; Ps..119 ; 18... James,.1:. 5. 


—— 


PREACHING THE WORD OF GOD. 
Its nature. Nehem. 8: 12. 
Its antiquity. Enoch, Noah. 
Its excellencies. 
Its eficaty. wel. 20: 29. L.Cor ds) 04, LL ones 
How it should be performed. [Cor.2: 4. II Cor.2: 13. 
6. How attended. Mark, 4: 23, 7: 14. Acts, 13: 16. 
James, L221; 
7. How improved. Heb.2: 1. 8. Howit has been abused. 
What use are we to make of human religious treatises ? 


What power has the church to explain the Word of God ? 


ea ena 
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THE SACRAMENTS. 


I. The name. Not used in Scripture. 
1. Greeks used the word mystery, which they porters from 
the sacred rites of the heathen. 


2, The Latins used the word Sacramentum. 


1. For money deposited by way of pledge by those who were engaged in 
law suit. 2. Most commonly for the oath taken by the soldiers when 
they were enlisted in Roman armies. 3. From the Latins, the word 
sacrament is in common use in all the western Churches. 


ID. The nature of the Sacraments. 
1. The parts. - These are two. 


1. The outward element or sign. This must be some sensible object of 
which the sense takes cognizance. 2. The inward spiritual blessings 
or thing signified by the outward sign. 3. The connection between 
the sign and thing signified. 


2. The form of sacraments. Partly positive, partly moral. 
1. They are partly positive. What is meant by being positive. 
_ What part is positive? Eating. bread and drinking wine. 
2. They are partly moral. Romembering the thing signified. 
3. The design of the sacraments. 


1. That as signs they may represent and exhibit the blessings of the cove- 
nant to which they belong. 2. That as seals, they may confirm the 
covenant and give men assurance of the certainty of the blessings of 
it, in the way promised, and those in the way promised, to whom 
they are promised. 3. That they may lay man under the strongest 
obligations to glorify God, who reveals the covenant and gives them 
the seal of it. 4. Thedesign of God in appointing sacraments, seems 
in part to be, that he may accommodate himself to our infirmities, 
and more strongly impress, on our part, things that are spiritual and 
divine. 


It was customary in ancient times, to confirm covenants by 
sacrifices, a feast and external rites, and some have supposed 
sacraments tobe borrowedthence. Others think they borrowed 
them from sacraments appointed by God. This is most likely. 


5, They may be considered as distinguishing marks by which God's 
people may be known from the rest of the world. 


ITI. Properties of Sacraments. 
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1. They suppose a covenant going before. There is no un- 
derstanding them unless something went before. 


2. They are suited to the nature of the covenants whether 


absolute or conditional. 


3. They are closely connected with the word, and suppuse. a 


revelation of doctrines by which they are explained. They 


are always agreeable to the word. 


4, A sacrament standing singly by itself, and viewed only in 
that part which is positive, would be destitute of meaning and 
benefit. 


5. They cannot convey grace. The word cannot do this, 


much less outward rites. 


6. Knowledge of the covenant is required in order to the 


night use of the sacraments. 
IV. The necessity of Sacraments. 
1. They are not absolutely necessary. 


God might have given us a revelation of his will without 
sacraments. Men from peculiar circumstances, may not 
have opportunity of using sacraments, and may be saved with- 
out them. | 

2. ‘They become necessary from God’s appointment, as our 
duty and obligations are in everything commensurate to his 
revealed will. 

3. Neglect of the sacraments, discovers. both disobedience 
and ingratitude, which are not dispositions that qualify for 


heaven. 


V. The author or institutor of Sacraments. God, and God 
only. 


1. He alone has a right to the full and unreserved homage of 


his creatures. 


2. He alone can institute acts of worship. 
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3. He alone can give grace to make sacraments effectual to 
the purposes designed. 
VI. Take «a view of the Sacraments under different dispensa- 


tions. 
1. Under the covenant of works. 
2. Under the covenant of grace with man after the fall. 


Sacrifices. 

3. Under the covenant made with Noah. Rainbow. 

4. Under the covenant made with Abraham. Circumcision. 
Rom. 4: 11. 

5. Under the Mosaic economy. Circumcision and passover. 

6. Under the Gospel dispensation. Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

VII. The minister of the Sacraments, or person by whom dis- 
pensed. ue ee) 

This was according to the nature of the dispensation. 

1. Under the covenant made with Noah, which was in the 
form of an absolute promise, God was the minister of the sac- 
rament, which was the rainbow. 

2. Of all the sacraments under the other covenants, man is 
the minister. : 


1. Under the covenants preceding the Gospel, the head of the family, or © 
a person appointed by him, officiated as minister. 2. Under the 
Gospel, the pastors of the church appear to be as ministers of sacra- 
ments. 


VIII. Propose some questions. 
1. Wherein do the sacraments of the Old and New Testa- 
ment agree and differ ? 


1. They agree in foundation, covenant, things represented, efficacy, quali- 
ties of receivers. 2. They differ as to easiness, views of the bles- 
sings. The one, view Christ as to come; the other, as already come. 
The one for the Jews, the other for all nations. The one lasted till 
Christ’s coming only, the other to the end of the world. The word 
which accompanied the latter, explains them more than the former. 
Measure of the benefit, the latter accompanied with greater effusion 
of the Spirit. 


2. Wherein do the word and sacraments agree and differ ? 


Answer. The word, the means of conversion, sacraments of 
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confirmation and strengthening. Sacraments suppose the word. 
The word, the object of hearing, sacraments of sight. 

3. How do sacraments produce the effects designed? Is 
this done at the time of dispensation or afterwards ? 

4, What are the sacraments which the Church of Rome has 
appointed, and on what authority ? 3 

Answer. The sacraments of baptism and Lord’s Supper, but: 
besides these two, they have added other five, viz: holy orders, 


confirmation, penance, extreme unction, and matrimony. 
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First. The ancients speak of four kinds of baptism. 
1. Of water. 2. Spirit. 3. Illumination. 4. Blood. 
Here we speak of the first only. 


I. Baptism is the initiatory Sacrament of the New Testament 
Dispensation. 

1. It is the ordinance of regular admission into the christian 
church. Matt. 28: 19. I Cor. 12: 13. 

2. Ordinance of admission into the visible church. 

3. It is the recognization of a person’s fitness to be a mem- 
ber of the church. 

4. The person who is to be judge of the fitness, is described, 
namely, the minister by whom the ordinance is dispensed. 
Matt. 28: 19. 

II. The element or outward symbol, used in Baptism, is water 
applied to the body of the person baptized. 

1, A thing common and easily to be obtained. 

2. It fitly represents the spiritual thing designed by the ordi- 
nance. 

Query. Why is there only one element used in baptism, and 
two in the Lord’s Supper? Bread and wine. 

HI. The form of Baptism. 

1. In the Apostle’s commission to baptize, it is enjoined to be 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

2. In some passages the Apostles are said to baptize men in 
the name of Jesus. Acts, 8: 16,19: 5. 

Query. What form of words has been most common in the 


church in ancient and modern times 2? 


IV. The things signified by Baptism. Consider these in dif- 


ferent points of view: 
20 
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1. Baptism seems to be particularly designed to point out 
two things. 


1. ‘he blood of Christ sprinkled on the soul and applied to it for remis- 
sion of sin, &c., and title to glory, &c. 2. The effusion of the Spirit 
of Christ renewing the soul. Isa. 44: 3, Joel, 2: 28, John, 
7-14.37, 3S. Jel tt wou. 


2, Baptism may be considered as a sign and seal of the cove- 
nant of grace. 


1. A sign. 2. A seal. Represents an assurance of the blessings of 
the covenant. The use of seals inancienttimes. I Kings, 21: 8. 
Esther, 3: 12. How baptism seals the blessing? It gives an assu- 
rance to believers and their seed of the blessings of the covenant. 


3. Baptism evidently denotes dedication of the person bap- 
tized to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. This evidently contains, 


1. Expectation of benefit from each. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
2. Engagement to the duties the person owes to each person in the 
Trinity. 


V. More particularly consider the things designed by Baptism. 
1. Exhibition of blessings of the covenant of grace. 


1. What blessings are exhibited? General salvation through Christ. 
Mark, 16: 16. I Pet. 3: 21. 


Particularly remission of sins. Acts, 2: 38. . Union and 
communion with Christ and his body, the church. Rom. 
6: 3, 4. I Cor. 12: 13. Col. 2: 11-14. Christ as our cov- 
ering and complete righteousness. Gal. 3: 27. The pour- 
ing out of the Holy Ghost. Acts, 1: 5,2: 38,39. Regene- 
ration. John,3: 5. Tit.3: 5. Sanctification. I Cor.6: 11. 
Eph. 5: 26. God as man’s all sufficient good and portion. 
Matt. 28: 19. II Pet. 1: 4. 


2. Wherein this exposition of these blessings consist. In a clear repre- 
sentation of them. Ina fullassurance of the certainty of them. to all 
who will receive them. 


2. Obligation to the manner of life and conduct required in 
the covenant of grace which corresponds with the before men- 
tioned blessings. 


1. By baptism persons are bound to entire devotedness to God. The fol- 
lowing things mentioned in Scripture. Repentance. Acts, 2: 38, 
22: 16. Destruction of the body of sin. Rom.6: 3. Newness of 
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life. Rom, 6: 4. Answer of a good conscience. I Pet. 3: 21. 
An honorable conduct in the church in room of departed christians. 

_1 Cor. 15: 29. Waiting for the promise of the Spirit. Acts, 2: 38, 
8: 12, 17. Attachment to Christ as our Supreme Head and our 
Lord. 2. Properties of these obligations. They are founded in the 
nature of God, and nature of man. They are antecedent to all posi- 
tive institutions. 


They are immutable and cannot be revoked. They always 
continue. The repeated constitution of them is attended with 
great advantages. They cannot be broken through without 
greatly aggravating the persons guilty. 

VI. Baptism is an ordinance of a mixed nature ; it is partly 
positive and partly moral. 

1. It is partly positive. 


1. What is meant by positive institution? It is insignificant in itself 
before, but a positive institution by God’s appointment. 2. Whatin 
baptism is positive? Application of water. 


2. Partly moral. 
What is meant by moral? From the relation we stand to 


God on account of the obligation to do all God’s command- 


ments, we must do this. 


1. Moral in its signification, both as to blessings exhibited, and the obli- 
gations contracted. God’s love in Christ. 2. Moral in regard to the 
subjects of the ordinance. 


3. From this view of the compound nature of baptism we 

infer : 
1. That it requires a mixture of moral considerations, as well as positive 
evidence to explain its nature. 2. It requires and allows a mixture 


of moral as well as positive arguments in every part of controversy 
relating to it. 


VII. Necessity of Baptism. From command. 

VIII. Author of Baptism. Jesus Christ. 

IX. Ministers of Baptism. Pastors. 

X. Sentiments of those who deny Baptism. Quakers. Socinians. 
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Of the subjects of Baptism. 

First. Adult persons making profession of Christianity. 

1. We find many instances of this practice by the Apostles. 

2. The nature of the thing requires it, that those who were 
before Jews and Pagans, should on embracing Christianity, re- 
ceive its initiatory rite. 

Remark. There is a great difference between the state of 
things when Christianity was first planted, and after it, had been 
professed in a country for ages. 


Second, Infants of parents professing Christianity. 


[. Arguments for Infant Baptism. 

1. From the nature and design of baptism. 

Infants may have necessary qualifications. Things signified, 
and connected with faith and justification, adoption, title to 
heaven, and subjective qualifications, sanctification ;, not ene- 
mies, but subjects. 


2. From reason and law of nature. 


Parents bound to give their children every privilege and bles- 
sing they are capable of. Baptism is a privilege and a blessing. 
Children are capable of it, therefore they should be baptized. 


3. From the harmony of divine dispensations. 
Children were admitted in covenant by visible rite under 


other dispensations. 


4. From the superiority of the Gecgel to all former dispensa- 
tions, in regard of privilege and blessings. Subjects, extent 
and degree. 

5. From circumcision under the Abrahamic covenant being 
applied to infants. Rom. 4: 11. 

6, From Christ’s commission to his Apostles. Matt. 28: 19. 
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Persons spoken to were Jews, their ideas, all nations—chil- 
dren a part of them. If children were excluded, Christ would 
have told them that baptism was different from circumcision. 

7. From Christ’s commanding little children to come to him. 
Mark, 10: 14. John, 3: 5. 


8. From Acts, 2: 39.. Rom. 11: 16. The Apostle doee 
not say the promise was, but is, to your children. Promises 
are here said to be to believers and their seed, and Gentiles are 


said to be grafted into the olive tree, instead of the Jews. 


9. From the Apostles baptizing whole households. Acts, 
IG3 43,50. I Core bs 16, : 
10. From the practice of the Primitive Church. 


IT. Considerations which have a tendency to strengthen thes: 
arguments. 

1. Children are received into heaven, they may be received 
into the church. 

2. Children are accounted members of every other society. 
Of the state, of families, which are the first churches. 

3. Great multitudes of children die in infancy; more than 
one third of the human race ; is it not. probable there would be 
some regard to them in the Gospel institution. 

4, As so many children die in infancy, and all, according to 
Anti-Pedobaptists, go to heaven, there is as much hope of the 
efficacy of the ordinance, in baptizing infants as adults. 

5. As infants were formerly members of the church, an ex- 
press rejection of them under the Gospel, was necessary to cut 
them off. 

6. When subjects of an initiatory rite of God’s covenant were 
once described, there does not appear any particular necessity 
that when the form of the rite was changed, they should be 
particularly described again. 

7. If children cannot be disciples, they cannot be, christians. 
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8. Some degree of attention is due to the opinion of ancient 
Fathers, who all considered baptism as necessary to salvation. 
This gives reason to judge that they saw infant baptism al- 
ways. 

9. The Anti-Pedobaptists dedicate their children to God by 
prayer, but is not this allowing baptism to be a reasonable 
service ? 

10. Anti-Pedobaptists are satisfied with arguments similar to 
those for infant baptism, in other matters of importance. As 
keeping holy the first day in the week. Admitting women to 
the Lord’s Supper. 


11. Unless it should be proved that persons had children 
after they became christians, who were not baptized till they 
came of age, there can be no positive, direct argument against 
infant baptism. 

12. We never find the Jews objecting to Christianity on this 
ground, which it is more than probable they would have done, 


if infant baptism had not been practised. 


13. The Anti-Pedobaptists do not act consistently, as they 
disregard other observances, of which there are plain examples 
in Scripture. As the kiss of charity. Amnnointing the sick 
with oil, washing disciples feet. 

14. Infant baptism has been the general practice of the church 
of Christ in every age. It can hardly be supposed that with 
Scripture in their hands, they would have erred in a matter of 


so much importance. 


15. Analogy pleads strongly in behalf of infant baptism. 
Query. If infants are to be baptized, who are to present them ? 
As there is nothing mentioned in Scripture, the rule to be fol- 


lowed as in circumcision. 


1. The parents who have a natural nght in their children, 


and of whom children may be considered as parts. 
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2. The guardians, &c., into whose power infants may come, 
as having a right to dispose of them. Masters under the Jew- 
ish economy, circumcised their servants who were their pro- 


perty. Abraham was commanded to do so. 
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I. Baptism according to its original etymology, signifies to 


tinge, to stain. To wash, or to wet in order thereto. Used with 


water, oil, blood. Lev. 8: 6, 12, 14. 


Il. It is used in Scripture as a generic word or term to denote 


dedication and purification. 


III. It appears from the use of the word, that Baptism consists 
in applying water to the body for a religious purpose, but it does 


not particularly express how, or in what quantity. 


IV. It ws not certainly known, by any express declarations, what 
mode of Baptism, whether by washing, plunging, or effusion was 


used wn the New Testament. 


V. Baptism as used by John, and by Christ, was not a new rite, 
but practised before under the law. John, 1: 25. 

VI. Baptism under the law were of different kinds, some by 
sprinkling, and some by wmmersion. Heb. 9: 10. 

VII. The word Baptism is used in the New Testament, not only 
for applying a thing to water byimmersion, but also for applyng 
water toathing by effusion or washing. Mark, 7: 4. Luke, 
11: 38. 

VIII. Baptism is as properly dispensed by sprinkling as by im- 
mersion. 

1, Sprinkling as properly accomplished the prophecies rela- 
ting to baptism. Isa. 44: 3,52: 15, Ezek. 36: 25. 

2. It as plainly answers the types of baptism. ICor.10: 2. 

3. It as exactly suits the description of baptism. Acts, 1: 5. 

4, It as clearly represents the chief things signified by bap- 


tism. 


1. The gift of the Spirit. Matt. 3: 11. John; .3+ 5 Acts: )2°-7e8 
Titus, 3: 5. 2. The application of the blood of Jesus to the soul. 
TD John, 407775206. Pet ic02, . 
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5. It appears highly probable, from circumstances, that the 
greatest number of the baptisms mentioned in the New Testa- 


ment were dispensed in this way. 


6. There is no instance in all the baptisms of the Old Testa- 
ment, and its purifying rites of one person immersing another 
in water. The priests purified the persons who were unclean 
by sprinkling. Persons in some instances were commanded to 
immerse themselves. 

7. The Anti-Pedobaptists cannot prove that any person men- 
tioned in the New Testament, was ever baptized in any other 
way than sprinkling. | 

8. Applying water to the objects, seems more fit to answer 


the moral purposes of baptism, than applying the body to water. 


9. Moses and the Israelites are said to have been baptized in 
acloud. But it was not by immersion—that was the baptism 
of Egyptians. 

10, As it is but a ritual observance, and quantity of water can 
be of no efficacy, allowance is to be made for difference of cli- 
mates and usages, asif the mode by immersion be notagreeable 


to cold chmate, and of decency, an alteration in mode is suitable. 


11. Arguing for the necessity of immersion of the whole body, 
subjects to many inconveniences and difficulties. 

12. The Anti-Pedobaptists are not consistent in conduct, for 
they do not plead for, nor receive a full meal at the Lord’s 
Supper. | 


1. The Scripture does not determine the mode of baptism. 2. As Scrip- 
ture has not determined it, the matter should be left indifferent. 
3. Excessive eagerness for either mode is narrow bigotry. 4. To 
make one mode essential to the exclusion of all others, is something 
worse than bigotry. 5. For persons to set up their own mode as the 
only standard, and to account all who receive the ordinance in a differ- 
ent way as unbaptized infidels, heathens, discovers a temper to which 
we will not give a name. 


Query. What are we to understand by being buried with 
Christ in baptism ? 
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_ Are we to consider resemblance as the chief design of bap- 
tism, or does the Apostle appear to have respect to mode of bap- 


tism or to believers union to Christ ?. 
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BAPTISM, CONCLUDED. 


I. Objections of the Anti-Pedobaptists. 
1. There 1s no express precept for infant baptism in the New 


Testament. 
/lnswer. Nor for women at the Lord’s Supper, nor for the 


change of the Sabbath. 
2. There is no certain example of it. 
Answer. There were whole household’s baptized. 


3. Baptism can be no benefit to infants. | 
Answer. Was circumcision? Would Christ taking them in 


his arms do any good ? 
4. If infants have aright to baptism, they have also a right 


to the Lord’s Supper. 

Answer. In baptism, the administrator alone required to be 
active, but in the Lord’s Supper, the receiver. 

5. Pedobaptists differ as to the ground of infant baptism. 

6. How shall it be known what infants are to be baptized ? 

Alnswer. How should they know who were to be circumcised ? 

7. There would be no adult persons to be baptized. 

8. The words of Christ’s commission, in Matt. 28: 19, speak 
of baptizing those only, who were first taught. 


Answer. Did Christ repent ? 
II. Propose some questions relating to this subject. 


1. How was circumcision a seal of the righteousness of faith ? 
2. Wherein do John and Christ’s baptism differ and agree ? 
5. What is the efficacy of baptism ? 

4, Are there different degrees of church membership in the 

christian dispensation ? 

Alnswer. There were in the Jewish. 

5. What judgment are we to form of rebaptizing persons? 
6. What are we to think of a person renouncing his baptism 


in infancy ? 
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7. What proof is there that baptism by water is a standing 
and perpetual ordinance in the Church of Christ? 

8. What are we to think of people’s being baptized after 
receiving the Lord’s Supper ? 

III. The opinions and practice of different sects of christians 
in regard to Baptism. 

1. Primitive Church. 2. Church of Rome. 3. Gréek 
Church. 4. Lutherans, 

5. The Reformed Churches in different countries. 

6. Anti-Pedobaptists in different countries. 

7. Quaker’s opinions. 

8. Some of the Socinian’s opinions. 

9. Of the cross in baptism. 

10. Of Godfathers and Godmothers in baptism. 

IV. The improvement of Baptism. 

1. General improvement to be made of baptism in regard to 
duty and comfort. 

2. Particular improvement to be derived from infant baptism 
in regard to duty and comfort. 

3. Improvement to be made by parents. In praying for 
them, by teaching them, in providing for them. In reference 
to your parting from them. 


4. By ministers. 5. By spectators. 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


I, Names by which it is called. 

1. The Lord’s table. J Cor. 10: 21. 

2. The Lord’s Supper. I Cor. 11: 20. 

3. Breaking of bread. Acts, 2: 42, 46, 20: 11. 

4. Communion. The word communion, signifies a commu- 
nion with Christ and his members. I Cor. 10: 16. 

5. A feast. I Cor. 5: 8. | 

6. Eucharist. From giving thanks over the bread or bles- 
sing. 

7. Sacrament. This signifies an oath. 

IT. The author of the Sacrament is Jesus Christ. I Cor. 11: 
23, 24. | 

1. Christ as the Sovereign and Head of the Church, has au- 
thority to institute the sacraments. 

2. Christ alone has authority to do this. Noman or body of 
men. has the shadow of a right. 

3. Christ’s institution makes it a sacrament. 

4, Christ alone can bless it. 

fll. Of the time of the institution and place. 

1. As Christ would fulfil all the legal righteousness, it could 
not be done till near his death. | 

2. It was in the same night in which he was betrayed, and a 
seal to his will, as a memorial left to his disciples. ICor. 11: 23. 

3. At the end of the Paschal Supper. The type precedes the 
antitype. Exod. 12. 

4, The place. Upper room. 

IV. Of the elements. Bread and wine. 

1. Bread is the most common food. 


1. As bread is the staff of life, nourishing to the body, so is Christ’s body 
for the nourishment of the soul. John, 6: 56. 2. An apt represen- 
tation of the broken body of Christ. 
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2. Wine which was common in those countries. 


1. An agreeable and cheerful drink. 2. An apt representation of the 
Gospel. 


3. Both elements are simple, but generous and good. 

4. Both bread and wine are used that they may more fully 
represent Christ’s death and sufferings. 

V. Sacramental actions. Their signification. 

1. Of the dispensor. 


1. He took the bread and the cup. What is signified by this? Signifies 
God the Father, choosing for our surety and sacrifice. 2. He blessed 
them. This is called by some, consecration. He blessed God for the 
elements—he asked a blessing upon them—he prayed that they might 
be the means of communion with Christ, and seals of the covenant. 
3. He broke bread and poured out the wine. To represent the break- 
ing of Christ’s body, and the shedding of his blood. That he might 
divide to each a portion. 4. He gave the bread and wine to his dis- 
ciples. This may denote the Father giving Christ to believers-—and 
Christ giving himself with the blessings of the covenant. Ps. 50: 5. 


2. Sacramental actions of the receiver. 


1. Taking the elements. This signifies a laying hold of Christ. 2. Re- 
ceiving the blessings of the covenant. 3. Eating and drinking. This 
denotes feeding on Christ by faith—be nourished thereby. Having 
communion with Christ. 


-——————= 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER, CONTINUED. 


VI. End of the Sacrament. P 

i, To commemorate Christ’s death, I Cor. 11: 24, 25. 

2. To be a seal of the covenant of grace, both with regard to 
God and us. 

3. To bea pledge, or earnest of heavenly blessings to true 
believers. 

4. To be a sacred feast on sacrifice, a feast of spiritual bles- 
sings. : 
5. To be a medium of our communion with Christ. I Cor. 
10: 16. 

6. Asa solemn dedication of ourselves to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. 

7. To be a badge of mutual affection and good will. I Cor. 
‘6: 20, To all christians. I Cor. 10: 17. 

8. To make a public profession of Christianity before men. 
A vow of fidelity to him unto death. 

VII. Benefits to be recewed at the Lord’s Supper. 
. A deeper sense of, and greater hatred to sin. 
. Pardon of all sin through faith in Christ’s blood. 
. Peace of conscience. , 
. Needful supply of grace. Esther, 5: 3. 
. Increase of grace, both by supply and exercise. 


. Confirmation and establishment in the ways of God. 
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. The hope of glory. 

VIII. Who are proper subjects of the Lord’s Supper ? 

1, Not unbelievers. 

2. Not ignorant persons. 

3. Not wicked persons. 

4, Not infants, for they cannot discern the Lord’s body, nor 


examine themselves. But christians, or Christ’s true disciples. 
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1. Such who understand the nature of the ordinance, and 
the covenant on which it is founded. 

2. Who have been made sensible of their lost condition by 
sin. 

3. Who have received Christ Jesus as their Savior, and who 
have committed their souls into his hands. [I Tim. 1: 12. 

4, Who hate sin, and turn from it to God. 

5. Who seek to enjoy daily communion with Christ, by ha- 
bitual dependance on him. 

6. Who endeavor to live a holy life in the fear of God. 

7. All christians should receive it, weak as well as strong. 
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“THE LORD’S SUPPER, CONTINUED. 


IX. Obligations that le on all christians to receive the Lord’s 
Supper. 


1. From a sense of duty. It is Christ?s command. 
2. From gratitude. John, 14: 15. 

. From interest.. Ps. 73: 28. _ 

. From the love of true pleasure. Ps..84: 1, 2. 
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. From a sense of the honor conferred. | 

6. From the love we have to others, we should set a good 
example before them. 

7. From the practice of christians in every age. See the 
practice of the first christians in the New Testament. 

8. Nothing is required for the Lord’s Supper, but what is ne- 
~cessary to prepare the soul for death. 

9. Nothing but what is BCGSeSRED: | to serve God acceptably in 
daily course of our life. 


X. Excuses which persons offer for not coming to the Lord’s 
Supper. 


‘I. Iam too young. It is not age, but capacity. 


2. I am not fit. 
3. I have not a full assurance of my interest in the favor of 


God. Do you use the means ? 
4, The principles of my soul are very weak. 
5. I am afraid of eating and drinking aa Ory, 


6. I am involved in business. 
7. I wish to stay a little longer. 
8. Some persons who come to the Lord’s Supper, are not so 


good as many who stay away; I do not choose to sit down 
with them. 
9. I am afraid I shall not be able to live as required. 


10. A person may be saved without coming to the Lord’s 


table. 
21 
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XI. Of the preparation necessary for the Lord’s Supper. 

Of habitual preparation. This consists in being in a good 
state. 1 Cor. 11228, 

Of actual preparation. This consists in being in a good 
frame. The frame is good when the graces of the Spirit are 
in lively exercise. In order to this, the following things are of 
importance : 

1. Examination of the heart and ways. 

1. As to knowledge of the Lord’s Supper. Faith. Repentance. Love. 
New obedience. _ Dependance on Christ. 2. Importance of this ex- 
amination. 

2. Reading the Word of God and books of devotion. 

3. Meditation on the doctrines connected with the Lord’s 
Supper. 

4, Frequent prayer to God. 5. Watchfulness over the heart. 

XII. Of the temper with which we should approach the Lord’s 
Table. | 

1. With a heart separated from the world, and fixed on 
divine things. 

2. With reference and godly fear. 

3. With deep humiliation and abasement of soul. 

4. With hungering and thirsting after righteousness and 
communion with Christ. 

5. With faith and hope in Christ’s promise of meeting his 
people and blessing them. | 

6, With joy in the prospect of the honor of fellowship with 
Christ. Ris 

7. With a heart full of love to all. 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER, CONTINUED. 


XIII. Of the temper and eae a of our mind while we sit 
at the Lord’s Table. 


1. A solemn awe; remembering Goi’s words to Moses. 
Exod. 3: 5. 


2. Admiration of God’s goodness in providing the feast and 
making us guests. II Sam.7: 18. 


3. Warm and lively gratitude to Christ for his love, both in 
the purchase and application of redemption, 

4. An affecting sense of our unworthiness and vileness. We 
may justly adopt the humble acknowledgement, that Israel of 
old made at one of their solemn feasts. Deut. 26: 5. 

5. The exercise of faith 1 in Ubnist as crucified Dexore our eyes 
for pardon and peace. 

6. Of love to our G6 Kedsem dt. 

7. Of joy in Christ, his promises and grace. John, 6: 37. 

8. Application to Christ for supplies of light, grace, and 
strength. 

9. Looking forward with hope to the heavenly glory. 

10. Acts of brotherly love, and communion with saints In 
heaven, and love to saints on earth, and good will to all. 

11. Solemn dedication to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

12. Vows and resolutions to be Christ’s, and to live to his 
glory and praise. | 

All these may not be exercised at one time. Sometimes one 
part, at other times another part. 

Some give directions suitable to different transactions. 

1. In viewing the bread and wine. 

2. The minister taking the bread and breaking it. 

3. Taking the cup and pouring out the wine. 
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4, Receiving the bread and wine. 
5. Eating the bread and drinking the wine. John, 6: 55. 
6. Seeing others do it. — 


XIV. Of the manner in which we should be employed immedi- 
ately after coming from the Lord’s Table. 


Examination 1f we have been in a suitable frame at the 
Lord’s table, and have enjoyed communion with Christ. 
1. If christians have enjoyed Christ’s presence. _ 


1. Thankfulness. 2. Humility. 3. Fear lest we soon.lose what we 
have gained. 4. Watchfulness. 5. Improvement for advancing the 
divine life in the soul. . 


2. If the heart has not been in a proper frame. 


1. Enquire the reason. 3. Humiliation. 3. Application to the blood of 
Christ for pardon, and to the Spirit for his grace. 4. Watchfulness 
against the same cause for the future. 


3. When the two forementioned frames have been blended 
together, it will be suitable to unite humiliation and praise. 

4. When Christ has hid his face from a soul that was thirst- 
ing after him, what method is to be pursued? 

Answer. Keep up constant prayer till he reveals aeenih 

XV. Proper improvement to be made of the Lord’s Supper 
afterwards. 

Our transaction then, should be often recollected. 

At stated seasons. In private devotions, and improved in the 
following manner. 

1. By influencing to watchfulness against all sin.. Sin of 
heart as well as of life. 

2. By prompting us to be upon our guard against fPmPlNeR 

to sin. | 

3. By animating us to the discharge of every duty to God, 
to our neighbor, and to ourself. | ye 

4. By leading us to an exemplary and holy life. 

5. By constraining us to maintain a profession of religion 


which will adorn the doctrine of God our Savior in all things. 
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6. By drawing support and comfort from it, particularly in 
seasons of distress and trial. Jacob remembered Beth-Ail. 

7. By leading to diligent use of all the means of God’s ap- 
pointment for maintaining and increasing the divine life in the 


soul. 
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Of eating and drinking unworthily. 

What we are to understand by worthiness and unworthiness, 
fitness and. unfitness ? : 

Moy the nature of this sin. The guilt of it is contained : 

1. When a person is ignorant of the nature of Christianity, 
he cannot discern the Lord’s body. . 

2. When he does not believe the truth of Christianity, he 
despises the Gospel of Christ. 

3. When he is destitute of faith in Christ and love to him. 

4, When a person leads a wicked life. 

5. When he runs into excess at the Lord’s table. 

6. When a person is living in the commission of any known 
sin unrepented of. , 

7. When the mind is carried away after aehdl objects, at the 
time of receiving the sacrament. 

8. When the graces of the Spirit are not in exercise. 


9. When the soul is not suitably prepared for approaching 
God. 


II. Who are guilty of this sin ? 

1. Infidels. 

2. All impenitent sinners. 

3. True christians when their hearts are not prepared, and 
when they do not receive the sacrament with suitable disposi- 
tions. The most eminently holy men are not free from the 
danger of this sin. 

III. Of the degree of guilt contained in this sin. 

Guilty of the body and of the blood of the Lord. They are 
— guilty. 

1. Of despising Christ’s body and blood. 
The Jews-were guilty of his blood when they crucified him. 


wn 
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- 2. They are guilty of ingratitude. 3. Of disobedience. 

4, They are guilty in joining with the Jews in crucifying 
Christ. 

_5. Guilty of dishonoring Christ in circumstances wich pecu- 
liarly aggravate the crime. 

IV. The danger of eating and drinking unworthily. 

Eat and drink damnation to themselves. I Cor. 11: 29. 
1. They expose themselves to temporal judgment. In body, 
family, and estate. I Cor. 11: 30. 

2. To spiritual judgment. Blindness of mind—hardness of 
heart, &c. 

3. To eternal condemnation. If the sin be not repented of, 
this will be the persons lot. Every sin deserves God’s wrath. 

he Ba eas | 

1. Lay to heart the heinousness and danger of this sin. 

2. Let impenitent sinners, who have gone tothe Lord’s Sup- 
per, consider what they have done. 

3. Let those who come for the first time to the Lord’s table, 
consider seriously what they are going to engage in. 

4. Let christians prepare diligently at all times for drawing 
near to Christ at his table, 

5. All have need to apply to Christ for the pardon of this sin. 

6. Consideration of the guilt of this sin should not keep per- 
sons from the Lord’s table. Neglect is a sin. We might as 


well argue against engaging in prayer because aia do it amiss. 
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Controversies about the Lord’s Supper... 

I. Transubstantiation. 

1. What it is? 

2. How or when was it introduced into the church? 
3 


. The falsehood of it. 


1. Itis contrary to Scripture. I Cor. 10: 16, 11.: 25-28. 2. It is con- 
trary to our senses. 3. It is contrary to reason. ‘There are things in 
it absurd and impossible. In the first supper, Christ was present, did 
he hold his own body in his hands? Christ is now in heaven glori- 
fied, how can his body, which is there, be eaten at the same time on 
earth ? If persons eat Christ’s body it is alive or dead. If they eat 
daily, it is slain for that purpose. It was accounted always impious 
and cruel to eat human flesh. 4. It is useless. There would be no 
greater benefit from the body and blood, than from the bread and wine. 
5. There is some weight in the argument from analogy. There is no 
change in the other sacrament, none in the sacrament of the Old Tes- 
tament.. 


Objections brought by them who maintain. transubstantiation. 

1. They urge the plain words of Scripture: “‘ This is my 
body.”? John, 6. 

Answer. If the literal sense be absurd, or impious, or impos- 
sible, we must have recourse to a figure. 

2. Transubstantiation has long been a doctrine of the church. 
They say this doctrine is grounded upon perpetual belief of the 
Christian Church. 

Answer. It is manifestly otherwise, for it is plain, that for five 
hundred years they believed that the sacrament was not Christ’s 
natural body, but a sign and figure of it, as might be proved 


from sufficient testimonies. Justin Martyr, and many others. 
3. It does no. harm. 


/lnswer. It is not so dangerous as some others, but it has a 
tendency to deprave the mind. It produces the worship of the 
host ; it tends te make men throw off Christianity, and hardens 
unbelievers ; it leads men to trust in things performed. 


4, It procures great reverence to the Lord’s Supper. 
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/inswer. There is rational and supersticial reverence. 

5. Do you think all who believe transubstantiation receive 
unworthily ? All who receive in faith and love, receive wor- 
thily. 

Of the mass as a sacrifice. 

Of receiving in one kind, bread only. They say whoever re- 
ceives the body, receives the blood. 

IT. Consubstantiation. 

1. Who maintain it? 

2. Explication of it. 

That both Christ’s body and blood, and the substance of the | 
elements are together in the sacrament. They illustrate it by 
a poker put into the fire. The same answers of transubstantia- 
tion will do. 

3. Reason is against it. 

IT]. Who have a right to dispense the Lord’s Supper ? 

IV. What bread and wine should we make use of, and what shall 
they do where they have none ? 

Answer. If wine cannot be got by any means, we doubt not, 
but the christians, while this necessity continues, might very 
lawfully use the best liquor the country affords instead of it, and 
be accepted in so doing. 

V. Have infants any right to the Lord’s Supper ? 

Answer. They cannot discern the Lord’s body. 

VI. Should the Lord’s Supper be dispensed privately ? 


1. In the Primitive Church they sent portions to christians 
who were absent. 


2. Practice of the Church of Rome. In private. 
3. Ofthe Churchof England. They administer it to the sick. 
VII. In what posture should the Lord’s Supper be received ? 
1. Standing. 
2. Kneeling. 
3. Sitting. Matt. 26: 20. 
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VIII, Of the continuance of the Lords Supper. Quakers 

deny it. 

The covenant is perpetual, and therefore the seals are per- 
petual. 

IX. Of the frequency of the Lord’s ita 

1. Some receive it every day; grounded on Matt. 6: 11. 
‘¢ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

2. Some three times a week. 

3. Some every Lord’s day. | 

4. At last it was confined to the three creat festivals, viz: 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. 

5. Some every year. | 

Query. What was the practice of the Primitive Church ? 

X. At what time of the day should the Lord’s Supper be dis- 
pensed ? 

It was at first at the evening. 
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First. Word prayer explained. Different names given to it. 

1. Compared to incense and spiritual sacrifice. Ps. 141: 2. 
Match: 1':. 11. | 

2. Lifting up the soul. 

3. Pouring out the soul. Ps. 62: 8. 

4, Knocking at the door of mercy. Matt. 7: 7, Wrestling. 
Gen. 32: 24. . 

I. The object of Prayer is God. 

1. Why we are to pray to him? 


~ 


Answer. 1. He made us, and our homage is due to him. 2. He can hear 
prayer at all times. Ps, 65: 2. I Pet. 3:12. 3. Heisable to 
answer prayers, because he is Almighty. 4. His Roadness gives us. 
reasons for a gracious answer. Ps. 91: 15. 


2. What conception should the mind form of God 1 in prayer. 


1. All his infinite perfections should be before oureyes. 2. We should 
also view God as Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. 


Query. 1. Whether prayer should be offered to Christ ? 

/lnswer, Examples in Scripture. Stephen. Paul. Praise 
both in heaven and on earth. 

Some peculiar seasons of prayer to Christ. Time of distress 
‘of conscience, through temptation and desertion. John, 14: 8. 
II Cor. 12: 7, 8. Heb. 4s. 15, 

Times of Christ’s graciously discovering his glory and his 
love. . John, 20: 29. Acts, 8: 56, 57. 

Time of persecution for Christ’s name, he is concerned in it, 
and is with his people. Luke, 17: 5. 

When the hour of death draws near. 

Query. 2. Is the Holy Ghost to be prayed to? 

The Holy Ghost.is God, and is to be prayed to. 

We have not an example of this in Scripture; yet, as God, 

he is the proper object of prayer. The reason, perhaps is, 


because he does not sustain a royal character, but acts in subor- 
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dination to the Father and Son, because the Spirit is repre- 
sented as dwelling in us, Father and Son in heaven. 

In some liturgies of the Primitive Church, there are address 
to the Holy Spirit. 

It is a proper testimony to truth in time of error. 

It is peculiarly suitable in secret devotions. 

3. Prayers offered to any thing but God, is idelnay: | 

The evils of it. 


1. It robs God of the honor due to him. Weare to pray to God, not to 
saints, nor angels, norany creature whatsoever. Matt.4:.10. 2. It 
gives that honor to another. 3. It gratifies Satan. 4. It is useless 
to the person that prays. 5. It shows impiety and stupidity. 


4, The history of idolatry, and the state of the world with 
respect to. the objects of worship, both in ancient and modern 
times. | 

The nature and extent of idolatry in ancient and modern 


times; state of the world now. 


II. We are to pray in the name of Jesus Christ. John, 
16: 24. 


1. Enquire what it is to pray in his name. 


1. Praying according to his command. John, 16: 24. 2. Praying in 
the same temper with which Jesus Christ prayed. 3. Mentioning his 

' name as our leader. 4. Depending on his mediation for access to 
God. Eph. 3: 12. John, 14: 5. Foracceptance with God. Eph. 
1: 6. Foranswerof prayer. I John, 5: 14. | 


2. Why are we to pray in Christ’s name ? 


Answer. 1. Because’ of our great guilt and unworthiness. Isa. 59: 2. 
John, 14: 6. 2. None but Christ can introduce us to God. John, 
14: 6. 3. He isappointed Mediator and Advocate between God and 
man. I Tim. 2: 5. Heb. 10: 19. 4. He has graciously promised 
to introduce us to God with acceptance. Heb. 4: 14,15. ” 


3. Enquire how Christ intercedes in this instance, and pro- 
cures answers to our prayers. Heb. 4: 14. 


1. Christ died for us on the cross. 2. He appears in heaven for us. 
Heb. 9: 24 3. He presents us unto God as his people, as the pur- 
chase of his blood, that is one article of the covenant, that whatso- 
ever we ask in Christ’s name, shall be given, and his blood cries for 
the performance of this, Justice itself hears it. Itis but a righteoug 
or just thing in reference to Christ, though pure mercy to us, that all 
our prayers should be heard. 4. He offers our prayers. Heb. 8: 3. 
Rev. 8: 3. 5. Christ sanctifies our prayers and removes what is 
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displeasing in them. Exod. 28: 36,38. 6. Christ answers the - 
accusations brought against our prayers. Zech. 3: 1,2. Rom. 
8: 33. 7. He mingles his own intercession with our prayers. . Cry 
of his blood shed, that speaks loud for acceptance. Cry of his 
merits. The people prayed without, the priest offered sacrifice 
within. This was a type of Christ’s merits 


4. Consider the practice of those who employ other media- 


vOrs. 
1. 


It has been much practiced. It was the practice of ancient heathens. 
Especially in the Church of Rome, where the worship of the Virgin 
Mary, saints, and angels, are intercessors with Christ. 2. The evil 
of this practice. It is without warrant from Scripture. It is con- ' 
trary to Scripture. It is dishonorable to Christ by withdrawing from 
him. Itis idolatry. It is hurtful to the persons who employ other 
mediators besides Christ. 


III. Our help in prayer is the Holy Spirit. 


1. That the Spirit does help in prayer is proved from the 


following considerations : ) ; 


h 


\ 


He is often mentioned in Scripture under this character. Zech. 
12: 10. Rom. 8: 26,27. Eph. 2: 18,6: 18. Jude, verse 20. 
2. Christians are said to be helped in all the duties of the christian 
life. 3. The experience of christians proves it so. Different at 
different times. Jer. 20: 9. 


2. Wherein the help of the Spirit consists? It was extraor- 


dinary help in primitive time. His ordinary help is here con- 


sidered. 


1. As to the gift of prayer. The Spirit qualifying the soul with praying 


graces, and affections, working in the praying person, a sense of need, 
faith, fervency, humility. In blessing the diligent use of these facul- 
ties for attaining the gift. In helping to properexpressions. 2. The 
help of the Spirit is chiefly to give the grace of prayer. He sancti- 
fies the soul at first. He stirs up grace to exercise. He gives usa 
view of our sins, wants, and mercies. He discovers the excellence 
and suitableness of spiritual blessings. John, 14: 26. He creates 
in the mind an earnest desire after these blessings, and inclines the 
heart to pray. Ps. 10: 14. He produces in the soul the graces ne- 
cessary for praying acceptably. Repentance, faith, and love. Ps. 
10: 17. He suggests arguments to plead with God. He helps the 
soul against evil dispositions in prayer, against distraction, weariness, 


_ and deadness. He enables us to wait with patience the answer of 


prayer 


3. The necessity of the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 


1. From the nature of God. 2. From the nature of man. 3. From the 


nature of prayer. 


4. Mistake of pious people as to the Spirit’s aid. 
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1. In the nature and manner of his assistance. 2. Imagining they have 
his aid when they have not. 3. By imagining they have not his aid 
when they have. , . ‘ 
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Second. On the parts of prayer. 
I. Invocation. Calling upon God. 


IT, Adoration. 
1. Its nature. It includes: 


1. His names and titles. 2. His perfections. 3. Of character and per- 
sonal distinctions. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. I John, 5: 7. 
4, Of relations; as creator, preserver, and sanctifier. 5. Of names 
of love to his people; as friend, guide, counsellor, physician. 


2. This part of prayer is very often mentioned in Scripture, 
and is employed in the devotions of the saints. Ps, 83: 18. 
Rey. 4: 8. Dan. 9. Jer. 42: 16-25. 

3. The utility of adoration. 


1, It isa noble part of worship. 2. It is a proper expression of homage 
to God. 3. The view and impression of the several perfections of 
God fits the person with the other parts of prayer. Holiness for 
confession. All sufficient for petition. dat 


4, The graces suited to this part of prayer. Humility and 
reverence. 


III. Confession. 


1. What we are to make confession of ? 


1. Our meanness. Ps. 8: 3, 4. 2. Sin, original and actual, in heart, 
speech, and life. Sins against law and Gospel, omission and com- 
Inission, against mercies and afflictions, Eph. 2: 1. 3. Aggravations 
of sin; against light, mercies, afflictions, from the offender; time, 
place, circumstances. 4. The desert of misery by reason of sin. 
Luke, 15: 21, 22: 


2. Use and benefit of confession. 


1, It is an act of obedience. 2. It gives glory to God. Joshua, 7: 19. 
3. It puts the sou! into a proper frame for petition, thanksgiving, &c. 
4. Promises are made to it. . I John, 1: 9 


3. Graces suitable to confession. 
IV. Petitions. ‘s 
1, What we are to ask. For things agreeable to God’s will. 


1. Spiritual blessings. The forgiveness of sins, the love of God to.be 
shed abroad in our hearts, and the assistance of the Spirit of God in 
prayer. Grace to pardon. Sanctification, growth, establishment, 

_ comfort, for those things which concern the glory of God. 2. For 
temporal blessings, which are the effects of divine bounty, concerning 
which, our Savior says, Matt. 6: 32. 
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2. They should ask with submission to God’s will. 
3. Graces to be exercised in petition. Faith, love. 
V.° Intercession. 

1. For whom we are to intercede? 


1. For the whole world. I Tim. 2: 1. 2. For the Jews. Rom. 9: 
1-3, 10: 1. 3. Forheathens. Ps.2: 8. For Mahometans. 4. For 
the Church of Christ. 5. For ministers. That God would send 
forth a supply or succession of them, that they may answer the char- 
acter which the Apostle gives of a good minister. JI Tim. 2: 15. 
That they may be spirited with zeal and love to souls, in the whole 
course of their ministry. 6. For the land, sovereign, and people. 
I Tim.2: 2. 7. For relatives and friends. 8. For enemies. Matt. 
5: 44. 9. For the afflicted. 10.. For theaged and infirm. Ps. 71: 
18. 11. For the rising generation. 


Query. 1. Whether persons are to pray for the dead? II Sam. 
12: 21-93. © 3 

Query. 2. Or for those who have committed the unpardona- 
ble sin ? 

2. Graces to be exercised in this part of prayer. Love to 
others and zeal for God’s glory. 

VI. Thanksgiving. Ps. 100: 4,6. Phil. 4: 16. 

1. What are we to give God thanks for ? 


1. For our rational nature. 2. For our temporal mercies . 3. For spinit- 
ual blessings. 


2, What graces are to be in exercise inthanksgiving? Grati- 


tude. 
VII. Some things which have been considered as distinct parts 


of Prayer. 
1. Self dedication. 


1. A profession of our relation to God. 2. A profession of our former 
transgressions. 3. A present surrender of ourselves toGod. 4. A 
profession of our humble and holy resolutions to be the Lord’s forever. ~ 


2. Pleading with God. Arguments from perfections and 
relations; his covenant promises; his honor in the world; our 
experience of his mercy ; the name of Christ our mediator. 

3, Conclusion. Acknowledge many infirmities in prayer, 
and by forgiveness, by acceptance of prayer through Christ. 

Conclude with a doxology ur ascription of praise to God. 


Amen ; signifies belief, desire, confirmation and hope. 
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Third. The kinds of prayer. 

. What they are. 

. Ejaculatory. Neh. 2: 4. 

. Stated, at stated seasons, 

- Mental; praying in the mind. I Sam. 1: 13. 
. Oral; the prayer of the mouth; using words. 
. Secret. Matt. 6: 6. 

- Infamily. Joshua. David. Jeremiah. 


3D TG Ww — 


. With a society of christians. 
8. In the public worships of God.. 
IT, Advantages and temptation of each kind. 


[Tf, Rules in respect to each kind. 
22 
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1. Preparation of heart. Ps. 10: 17, 66: 18. 


By banishing worldly thoughts. By reading the Scripture. 
By meditation on divine things. By asking God’s spirit. Eph. 
62018. | 
2. Attention of mind. Ps.57: 7. ‘To God as a great, holy 
and good God. To ourself, sin, wants, mercies. To Christ. 
John, 14: 6. To the Spirit. 


3. Watchfulness. [I Pet. 4: 7. Over our thoughts. Over 
our affections. Over our senses. Against spiritual enemies. 

4, Sincerity. | 

5. Sanctity; purity of heart. Ps. 66:18. Prov. 15: 8. 
Igaetd sd6eediJohnyOvs slay I Tim. 2:8. edohny3s 2k 
Hatred of sin. Desire of freedom from it. Endeavor to be like 
unto God. 

6. Understanding. Know something of God, Christ, Spirit, 
ourselves, wants, sins, mercies, of the nature and method of 
prayer. 

Of praying in an unknown tongue? I Cor. 14: 14, 15. 

7? aveverence. Jsa.%6 12,13. Habs id.) Heb. leas. 


8. Humility. Ps. 22: 6. From a sense of meanness and 
distance from God. Ps. 18: 27,37: 10,8: 4. I Cor. 15: 9. 
From a sense of guilt. Job, 42: 5,6. And of misery, how 
wretched, voth in time and eternity if God pity us not. Exam- 
ple of this in Scripture. 

9. "Faith ye sy 19 49. Mattioib: 22) 

10. Love toGod and man. Matt. 5: 23,6: 14, - 


1]. Fervor. (Ps. 12 11." James, 5% 6.” Glory of tie graces 


of the Spirit. 
12. Submission. Example of Christ. Matt. 26: 39. 
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13. Perseverance. Isa.62:1. Matt.15: 22. Luke, 11: 8, 
on ec . : 

14. Aiming at God’s glory. Ps. 50: 20. II Cor. 12: 5. 

15. Graces of the particular parts of prayer. Ps. 51: 17. 
Confession. Petition. Gen. 32: 26. Jer. 29: 13. Luke, 
11: 8. James,5: 16. Thanksgiving. Ps. 65: 1,103: 1,2. 
For access to God ; for answer to prayer; for numberless bles- 
sings we enjoy and hope for. 

Fifth. Objections to the duty of prayer. 

1. We cannot inform God of what he does already know. 

Answer. 'The design of prayer is not to administer knowledge 
unto God, but to acknowledge in a due manner this administra- 
tion and perfection of the divine nature. If God did not know, 
there would indeed be no use fon prayer. 

2. We cannot change God’s. mind. 

Answer. God has decreed many things upon the foresight and 
consideration of the earnest prayers of his rational offspring, we 
may, therefore, with warrant, and with as great confidence, 
make our supplication to him as if he was undetermined, either 
before or after we address him. Gen. 32: 24. Matt..7: 7. 
Dike; Wis 915 3. | 

3. We cannot by our prayers alter God’s purposes and de-_ 
Tees. 

4, We cannot by our prayers hope to change God’s mode of 
conduct. | 

5. God will give to those whom he loves the blessings they 
need, whether they ask him or not. 

/mswer. Does any good man though he knows our wants, think 
himself, therefore, bound to supply us withoutasking? Though 
God, therefore, be willing to bestow his blessings upon us, yet 
he will have us ask them before he does it, as it is in this way 
he only has promised to supply us for his son’s sake. Ezek. 
36: 37. Dan. $3: 2-4. 
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6. God has promised to give his people everything that is good. 

7. Wicked people will not receive blessings though they ask 
them. 

Answer. There is a difference between a wicked man who 
lives in sin and will continue in it, and a man who knows his 
wickedness and prays to be freed from it. Isa. 55: 6, 7. 

8. Many people ask and do not receive what they pray for. 

9, We cannot tell in many instances what is good for us. 
Pray with resignation. 
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Letters on Prayer, 4-64. Cobbet, 172-365. 
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LECTURE CXVIII. 
% 
_ PRAYER, CONTINUED. 

Sixth. Times of prayer. | 
I. Of the authority by which we are to be directed. 
1. What the voice of nature teaches us ? 
2. What from precepts of Scripture ? 
3. What from example? Ps. 55: 17. Dan. 6: 10. 


4, What from emblems? Exod. 29: 39, Ps. 141: 2. 
I Thess. 5: 17. 


5. From the nature of things. Changes in the face of nature 
in twenty-four hours. Ps. 90: 1,2. Amos, 5: 8. 


II. Of the practice of different sects in respect to this. 
1. What was the practice of the Jews ? 

2. What the practice of christians ? 

3. What is the practice of the Mahometans? 

4, What of heathens? 


Query. What inferences are we to draw from our practice, as 
to the set time of public and sacred prayer ? 


III. Of extraordinary seasons for prayers. 

Seventh. Place of prayer. 

I. Where these places were ? 

Query. Where did the Patriarchs pray to God? Gen. 12: 28. 
1. Tabernacle. 

mopeemple..” Luke, Ts 9.10518 2°10. 


3. Proseuchae. A place of prayer. Luke, 6: 12. Acts 
16%; 13% 


4. In the fields. Gen, 24: 63. Mark, 1: 35. 
5. On the house tops. Acts, 10: 9. 

6. In the closet. Matt. 6: 6. 

II. Practice of different sects. 

1. The practice of modern Jews. Synagogue. 


2. Of some christian’s example. Church of Rome go daily 
to church to pray before images of saints. 


1 
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3. Of Mahometans. 
Eighth. Posture of prayer. ¥ 


I, Different posture mentioned in Scripture. 

1. Prostration.. Gen. 17: 3... Matt.26 239.” Rev.i19 > 10: 
2. Kneeling. IKings,8: 54. Dan.6: 10. Luke, 22: Al, 
Acts, 20: 36. Eph. 3: 14. 

3. Standing. Job, 30: 20. I Kings, 8: 22. II Chron. 
Semis sNeha@e 2 

4, Sitting... Sam.7? 18... Nehem. I: 4. 


II. The practice of different sects. 


1. The practice of the Jews, standing in public. 

2. Of christians. 

3. Of Mahometans. 

Query. What posture in secret prayer ? 

Query. What posture in public prayer ? 

JNVinth. Forms of prayer. 

I. Disadvantages of forms. 

1. Repetition of the same thing is dull and tiresome, and in 
great danger of degenerating into formality. | 

2. Forms cannot be accommodated to all occasions. 

3. Forms put first which should be last. They do not ac- 
commodate words to temper, but tempers to words. 

4, They cramp the workings of the mind ina devout person. 

5. They hinder the exercise of grace, when the mind is 
raised, ths person wishes to enlarge on particular parts, which 
cannot be done when a form is used. 

6. Forms are useless. Prayers are carried on in an edifying 
manner without them, both by ministers and private christians. 

7. They do not appear to have been used in the Primitive | 
Church. | | 

IT. When and for whom are they proper ? 
AL For ignorant, weak, and bashful people. 
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2. For persons whose minds need aid through grief and dry- 
ness. 
_ 3. For those ministers who have not the gift of prayer. 

III. Introduction and use of forms. 

1. Among the Jews. 

2. Among christians, none, for certain, were introduced 
before the sixth or seventh century. 

3. Among the Mahometans, prayers seem to be pieces of 
their koran. | 

Query. What are we tosay as to the Lord’s prayer ? 

Tenth. Expressions in prayer. 

1. Words that are and should be in common prayer, not an 
antiquated, or novel, nor hard words. 

2. Simple and plain. Not bombast. 

3. Natural, not forced and harsh expressions. No appear- 
ance of too much art. | 

4, Grave and solemn. Not hght and airy. Job, 3: 19. 

5. Dignified, suited to the solemnity of the work. Nothing 
mean nor vulgar. 

6. Scriptural, not obscure expressions. 

7. Fervent and animated. 

Eleventh. Voice in prayer. 

I. Its use in secret prayer. With some ) 

1. It helps to keep the mind attentive and the thoughts 
fixed. : 

2. It tends to raise the affections. 

3. It is of use for improving the gift of prayer. 

II. Rules to regulate the voice of prayer. 

1. It should be natural. 

2. Grave and solemn. 

3. Should discover affection of soul and mind deeply en- 
gaged. 


4. Suited to the affections in the different parts of n™-ver, 
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5. Proper degrees of loudness. All should hear distinctly. 

6. Proper degrees of quickness. A due medium, between 
excessive swiftness and slowness, should be observed, for both 
are faulty in their kind, 

Twelfth. How to obtain the gift of pray 1 

I. What is meant by the gift of praca 

1. Proper thoughts. 


2. Proper expressions. 
3. Proper arrangements. 
IT. Importance of the gift. 
1. To private christians. 
1. For their own benefit. 2. For the benefit of others. 
2. To ministers. 


1. For maintaining the dignity of the ministry. 2. For edifying the 
Church of God. 3. For repelling the cavils of adversaries 


IT]. By what means is the gift to be acquired ? 
A deep sense of divine things on the heart. 
. Much acquaintance with our own heart. 
Knowledge of the system of Theology. 
Treasuring up the Scriptures in the mind. 


Collecting the most remarkable passages in books of piety. 


Do pm Ww tO 


Imitation of those who excel in the gift of prayer. 

7. Framing papers from a chapter or sermon that has been 
read or heard. 

8. Forming collects or particular doctrines or graces. 

9. Dr. Watts recommends making a prayer once a month. 


10. Frequent exercise of the gift of prayer. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Roland, 114. King, 42-48. Watts, ch. 23: 5. Wilkins, cn. 2. Barnet, 
595-600. 
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346 SCHEME OF PRAYER, ACCORDING 


SCHEME OF PRAYER. 


I. Adoration. 4 

Adore God as one and only true God. 

Adore his perfectzons. 

Spirituality. Eternity. Immutability. Omnipresence. Omniscience. Un- 
changeableness. Wisdom. Almighty power. Spotless purity. Infinite justice. 
Boundless goodness. Inviolable truth. Perfect blessedness. 

Adore him in different characters and persons. 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Adore him in his different relations. 

Creator. Preserver. Governor. 

Adore him under the different names. 

Love. Compassion. Friend. Physician. Father. Guide. Infinite conde- 
scension. 

IT. Confession. 

Confess our fradty and mortality. 

Apostacy. Depravity. Blindness of mind. Stubborness of will. Disorder 
of affections. Impetuosity of our passions. Irregular appetites. Vanity of 
thoughts. Sin of the heart. Sinful actions. Omission of duties. Commission 
of sins against law and Gospel. Sinfulness of sin. Foolishness of sin. 
Unprofitableness of sin. Aggravations against God. Against best friends. By 
creatures who live on God’s bounty. By creatures who are redeemed. Against 
mercies and afflictions. Against light and knowledge. Against warnings by 
word and conscience. Against vows and resolutions to the contrary, Give 
God the glory for his patience. Confess that we deserve misery on account of 
sin. To have decree passed against us. To be cast into hell. 

II, Petition. 

We must pray. 

First. For the pardon of sins. 

ARGUMENTS. 

God’s mercy. Christ’s righteousness. Our misery.: The happiness of those 
whose sins are pardoned. Faith. Regeneration. Repentance. Sanctification. 
Illumination. Renovation of the will-——of the mind. Affections. Appetites. 
Thoughts and members of the body. . 

Second. For grace. 

1. To fortify us against evil thoughts. Words. Works. Temptations of 
Satan. World and the flesh. . 

2. Grace to regulate our thoughts, conversation, actions. For the knowledge of _ 
God. Fear of God. Love of God. Trust in God. Charity. Brotherly love. 
Self denial. Meekness Patience. Resignation. Love to Christ, and depen- 
dance on the grace of the Holy Spmit. 
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Third. For a sense of our reconciliation. Evidence of the pardon of sin. 
Peace of conscience. ? 
Fourth. For comfort, hope of Glory. Joy in promises. Growth in grace. 

Fifth. For support under affliction. Steadfastness. Perseverance. Prepa- 
ration ior death—for heaven. 

Sixth. For the comforts of this life. Health. Food. Raiment. Blessings 
in employment, in comforts of life Contentment. Grace to use the world so 
as not to abuse it. 

IV. Thanksgiving. 

Thank God for our rational natures. 

1. For temporal mercies. Goodness to the world in general. For preserving 
it notwithstanding of sin. : 

2. For national blessings. Peace. Prosperity. 

3. Personal blessings. Preservation in infancy. Childhood. Youth. In 
riper years. Health, food, and raiment. 

4, Blessings in friendship and society. 

5. Spiritual mercies. His goodness to the world in general. For the covs- 
nant of grace. For the revelation of his grace to man after the fall. Gradua 
discoveries of his mercies to the world. Incarnation of Christ. His Gospel. 
Life. Doctrine. Resurrection. Ascension. Intercession. Mediatorial power. 
Invitation to sinners to come to him. Goodness to the church, in its preserva- 
tion. Means of grace. Word. Ministry. Prayer. Public worship.  Sacra- 
ments. 

6. Spiritual blessings to this country. Delivering it irom Popery. Continu- 
ance of the Gospel. 

7. For particular churches 

8. Ourselves as individuals. Pious parents. Religious education. Ii we 
hope God has called us by his grace. Work of grace advancing in the heart. 
Victory over spiritual enemies. Hope of glory. Blessings in answer to prayer. 

V. Intercession. 

1. Pray for the world to be converted to the knowledge of the truth. Jews 
Heathens. Mahometans. 

2. For the Churches of Christ. Reformation of Romish and Greek Churches. 
Reformed Churches. Ministers of the Gospel. 

3. For the land in which we dwell. For temporal and spiritual blessings. 
Sovereign. Magistrates. Whole body of the people. 

4. Particularly for relatives and friends. Enemies. Afflicted. In body. 
Sickness. Widows and fatherless. In mind. Distressed in spirit. Terrors of 
conscience. Conflicts of temptation. Hidings of God’s face. For the aged. 


Young. 
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LECTURE CXIX. 


THE SABBATH. 


I. The name. 

1. The Sabbath. Exod. 16: 23. 

2. The Lord’s day. Rev. 1: 10. 

3. Commonly called Sunday. From heathens worshipping 
the sun. 

HI. Some considerations relating to the Sabbath. 


1. Man is a creature of God, and bound to render homage to 
him. , 


2. Man consists of body and soul. 

3. Some portion of time should be set apart for the worship 
of God. 

4. This time should neither be very much nor very little, 
neither too remote nor too near. 

5. The same time should be fixed for all. 

6. The seventh part of our time is a moderate proportion to 
be dedicated to the service of God. 

HI. God has appointed every seventh day for his service. Gen. 
2:3. Exod. 20. 

IV. The Sabbath is of perpetual obligation, and nota part of 
the cererncnial law. 

1. It was instituted in innocence. Gen. 2: 2,3. 

2. The division of time into weeks which was more ancient 
than the giving of the law, shows that it was not at first a part 
of the Mosaic economy. Gen. 8: 12, 29: 27, 28. 

3. The Sabbath was not given with the ceremonial law, but 
a part of the moral law, spoken by the mouth of God, and 
written with his finger. 

4, It was foretold by the prophets that the Sabbath should be 
observed under the Gospel dispensation. Isa.56: 2 8,65: 17,18. 

Add to this what is said by our Lord. Matt. 24: 20. 
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5. Far more stress is laid on it, than on the ceremonial ob- 
servances; and a great part of holiness is represented to consist 
in keeping it. Isa. 58: 13, 14. 

6. It is not a mere positive precept, but chiefly moral, and 
adaptive to man as a rational creature. 

Query. What is positive in the Sabbath, and what is moral : 

7. It uas been constantly observed in the Christian Church. 

8. Every reason that can be assigned for the Jews keeping 
it, holds good for the christians. 

9. Without the Sabbath, public worship could not be main- 
tained. 

10. Without the Sabbath, the greatest means of keeping up 
religion in the world would be lost. Ignorance, profaneness, 
and vice of every kind would be the consequence of its abolition. 

V. From the beginning of the world, to the resurrection of 
Christ, the seventh day of the week was appointed to be the Sab- 
bath, and then vt was abolished. 

1. We have full proof that the seventh day was the Sabbath 
during that time. 


1. At man’s creation. 2. At the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. 
Exod. 20, Compare ch. 16: 23. 3. From the practice of the Jews 
4. From the reproof God gave them for neglecting the Sabbath. 
Hzek. 20: 18. 


Query. Was the Jewish Sabbath on the same day of the week 
with that observed by the ancient Patriarcks ? 
2. Proofs that the Jewish Sabbath 1s now abolished. 


1. From the reason of the thing itself. 2. The Jews were commanded to 
keep the Sabbath in commemoration of their deliverance from Egypt. 
Deut.5: 15. 3. The Scripture teaches us that the peculiar memorials 
of Israel’s deliverance should cease under the Gospel dispensation. 
Jer 16: 14,15. 4. Christ lay in the grave during the Jewish Sab- 
bath. The work of the new creation was not finished. 5. The 
Apostle Paul speaks of the Jewish Sabbath as abolished along with 
other parts of the Mosaic economy. Col. 2: 16, 17. 


VI. Since the Resurrection of Christ, the first day of the week 
is to be observed as the Christian Sabbath or Lord’s day. 


1. From the honor Christ put on that day by rising ‘rom che 
dead. 
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2. From his appearing repeatedly to his disciples on the first 
day of the week. Luke, 24: 36. John, 20: 19. 


3. From the practice of the Apostles in observing that day in 
the church as a day sacred to God. Acts, 20: 7. I Cor. 
16-3 143°: 7 

4, From the name which was given unto it, the Lord’s day. 
Rev. 1: 10. 

That isa day holy to God, to be devoted to him. Numb. 
6: 27. I Kings, 8: 43. 

5. From the practice of the Primitive Church. 

Query. Why was not the first day of the week more expressly 
mentioned as the Christian Sabbath ? 


Answer. Perhaps among other reasons there might be a pe- 
culiar regard to the state of the Jews at that time. Christ had 
many things to say unto his disciples, but they could not as yet 
bear them. Other things of this nature were gradually reveal- 
ed. Dealt tenderly. These arguments for the change of the 

day receive additional force from the following considerations : 
1. God may make known his will by other ways than by ex- 
press precepts. If we do but know his will, and if we can dis- 
cover it from the notices he has given, that is sufficient. The 
particular form, whether precepts, example, or inference, is of 
no consequence. 

2. There is nothing in the original command against the first 
day of the week. The fourth commandment does not deter- 
mine the particular day. That was determined under the law 


by another precept given. Exod. 16: 23-26. 


3. The reason of keeping.a particular day has been different 
at different times. At first it was creation by God in six days. 
To the sews, deliverance from Egyptian bondage. ‘To chris- 
tians, redemption by Christ. 


4, The new creation is superior to the old. | 


3 
St. 
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5. The fi ioeepnes of the Jews out of Egypt was a type of 
our deliverance -by Christ, therefore, we under the Gospel, 
“i should keep the first day of the week, as surely we ought not 
to retain the type when the antitype is come. 
6. The same thing appears from Ps. 118: 22-24. 


7. Our first parents kept the first entire day of their existence 


as a Sabbath to the Lord. 


THES... 
ed 
’ 
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LECTURE CXxX. 


THE SABBATH, CONTINUED. 


VII. Reasons for keeping the Sabbath. 

1. What was assigned at the creation of man? 

Homage to God as creator. The seventh day, in which he 
rested from all his works, was a fit time for man’s rest; that on 
that day man might contemplate the glorious works of God. 
and acknowledge him to be creator, and every Sabbath to say 
as in Rev. 4: 11. 

2. At Sinai? Deliverance from Egyptian bondage. Deut. 
5: 15. 

3. Under the Christian dispensation? The redemption of 
sinners by Jesus Christ. 

4. It is a becoming tribute of homage to God under every 
relation. | | 

5. A regard for the body of man and beast. 

6. For the benefit of man’s immortal soul. 

7. Blessings are promised to them who keep the Sabbath. 
Isa. 58: 14. Jer. 17: 24. 

8. Judgments threatened by God against those who profane 
the Sabbath. Jer. 17: 27. Ezek. 20: 21-26. 

9. They who have kept the Sabbath aright, have found a 
peculiar blessing attending it. 

10. Persons who have profaned the Lord’s day, have ac- 
knowledged that it was a great inlet to sin and the cause of 
divine judgments falling on them, and of misery overtaking 
them in a present life. 

Query. What are we to think of those festivals or saint’s days 
which churches have appointed to be observed ? 

VIII. The manner in which the Sabbath is to be observed. 

1. In what holy rest ? 

1. From worldly ate Nehem. 13: 15. Jer.17: 21. 2. From worldly 
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pleasure. Isa. 58: 13. 3. From vain discourses. 4. Fromm vain 
and sinful thoughts. Isa. 58: 13. 5. The Sabbath is not to be con- 
sumed in idleness and sloth. 


2. Employment suitable to the day. 


1. Public worship. A holy convocation. Isa. 66: 23. 2. In private 
/ devotions. Reading the Scriptures and books of ‘devotion. Medita- 
tion. Pious discourse suitable to the day. Prayer in family and 

closet. Instruction of others. 


3. Heads of families are bound to see that their children 
and domestics keep the Sabbath in this manner. Exod. 20. 
Joshua, 24: 1. | 

4. Some works are lawful and proper on the Lord’s day. 


1. Works of necessity, as to save man or beast in danger of receiving 
harm, if not relieved that day. Self-preservation. Self-defence, 
Luke, 13: 14. Quenching fire on the Sabbath. 2. Works of 
mercy. Visiting the sick; administering physic. Relieving the poor. 
Christ was wont to do works of mercy on the Sabbath. Imitate his 
example to fellow creatures. To their bodies. John, 5: 5-10. To 
their souls. To the brute creation. Matt. 12: 10-15. 


IX. Directions for sanctifying the Sabbath. 
ay Prepare for it beforehand. Nehem. 13: 19. 
2. Begin the Sabbath aright. Prayer with meditation, and 
reading the Scriptures, 
3. Be ready for the public worship betimes. 
Demean yourselves aright in public worship. 
. Pray for a blessing on the exercises of public worship. 
Keep from idle company on the Sabbath. 
Be diligent in secret duties. | 
Attend the family on the Sabbath. 
. Conclude the day aright. 


ee.  paee  o 


10. Endeavor to carry impressions of the Sabbath into the 
week. 

X. Opinion of different sects on the subject of the Sabbath. 

1. Jews. 


Mahometans. 

. Pagans. 

. Church of Rome. 
Quakers. 


. Coccians. 


> oO p wo 9 
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7. Persons who think the Sabbath is over when the public 
worship isended. See the Book of Sports in King James’ time. 
8. Some rigid persons who will do nothing on the Sabbath. 
9. Some christians begin the Sabbath on Saturday evening at 


sun set. 
10. Those who observe the seventh day in the week. Bap- 


tists called Sabbatarians. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
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LECTURE | CXXJ. 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


I. The nature and parts of family religion. It consists : 
1. Of family instruction. Deut. 11: 19,6: 5and 6. Col. 
37)16. iHeb.o32 day 


1. The head of the family should instruct himself, and then his wife. 
I Cor, 7:16; 14; 3, 5. °2.7The.children.’ Deut. 6:57, 11 2 te. 
Exod. 12: 26,27. Eph. 6: 4. 3. Hisdomestics. Joshua, 24: 15. 
II Sam. 6: 20. 


2. Family regulation. Gen. 18: 19. 


1. The rules of the Gospel should be observed in the conduct of the 
family. 2. The family should have time for religion. 3. They 
should be kept from bad company. 4. They should be restrained 
from every sin. 5. They should see the Lord’s day sanctified by the 
family. Exod. 20: 10. | 


3. Family prayer and praise. Ps. 118: 15. Phil. 4: 6. 
POL eee. Ae tsess. ) *L 1.) ds. 

II. Obligations to family religion. 

From reason. The debt of religion to God even as a family 
is to be argued from the very constitution of families. Ps. 68: 
6, 113: 9. Religion may be viewed in two lights. As a 
homage to God, and as a benefit to man. 

1. As an act of homage to God. 


1. Homage to God as the most excellent being. God is exalted above 
every blessing. We can never praise him enough. We should seek 
to praise him in every relation. 2. Homage to God as creator, pre- 
server, and benefactor. 3. Man is possessed not only of a rational, 
but social nature. Homage should be rendered to God in this capa- 
city. 4. God’s design in the institution of families, is that they may 
be nurseries of religion. Exod.2: 9. Mal.2: 15. Howcan there 
be a Godly seed if there be not exercises of religion infamilies? We 
might as well expect (says one) religion in the dens of wild beasts, as 
in families where there is no religious instruction, or no family 
prayer. 


2. Consider religion as a benefit to man, and the obligation 
to family religion will appear. 


1. From the love which parents ought to have for their family. This 
love is not merely to the body but to their souls, and love to their 
souls will lead to family religion. 2. From fidelity to his charge. 
None can say I am under obligation to provide for the bodies of my 
family, but I am under no obligation to provide for their souls. This 
provision for their souls includes family religion. 3. Heathens felt 
the force of this cgnsideration from reason, and had their family 
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worship. Heathens had their Lares, their Penates, or household. 
gods. Such, it is supposed, were Laban’s images which Rachel 
stole. The conduct of heathens will condemn prayerless families. 
They were wrong as to the object of worship, after that and all is 
right. ~“Gen.18 * 31. *Judges, 18 : 17. 


Arguments from Scripture. i 

1. From precepts. Eph. 6: 18. Col. 4: 2.: I Peter, 
3: 7, 12. 

2. From threatenings against neglectors of this duty. Ps... 
DOs 22,794 6. Fer. 10 25" 

3. Examples of it in Scripture. Ps. 118: 15. 


The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the tabernacles of 
the righteous, points out the general practice of pious families, 
besides these there are particular examples: 


1. In Abraham and the other Patriarchs, wherever they pitched their 
tents they built an altar for family worship. Gen. 12: 7, 8, 18: 16, 
18, 26, 25, 25:1, 3, 33: 20. 2. Job,1: 5. 3. Joshua, 24: 15. 
4, David. II Sam. 6: 20. Ps. 101: 2. 5. Daniel, 6: 10. 6. Christ 
with his disciples, which were his family. Matt. 26: 30. Luke, 
9: 18. John, 17: 6. 7. Cornelius. Acts, 10: 2, 30. 8. When 
churches are mentioned in private houses, as Nimphas, Priscilla, Aquil- 
la. Rom. 16: 5. I Cor. 16: 19. Col. 4: 15. Phil. verse 2. 


4. The practice of pious people in every age of the Christian 
Church may be considered as an additional confirmation of this 
duty. The instance of the converted Indians is of weight, 
who (according to Mr. Brainard) of their own accord, set up 
family prayer without having heard him treat on it or exhort 
to it. 

5. The benefits, both in spiritual and temporal things, which 
they, who have seriously practised this duty, have received from 
it. | 

As every man is to be prophet, priest, and king in his own 
house, it is incumbent on him to attend to family religion ; and 
without it, these offices are entirely neglected. 

II. Some questions in relation to this subject. 
1, By whom should family worship be carried on? 
2. By whom should family worship be conducted where there 


is no pater familias ? 
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3. How often should it be performed ? 
Answer. Reason which God has given to man, is to direct 


him in this matter; and it is at his peril if he does not use his 
reason aright. The like general rule is given to the pater 
familias in regard of the bodies of the members of his family. 
I Tim. 5: 8. Reason proposes the following times seasonable 


in regard to frequency. 
L. Every day. UPs..92%: 2, 145 : 2. Matt. D4 al ks 


2. It is highly reasonable it should be twice a day. 

The morning and evening sacrifices of old, may serve to 
direct us in this instan¢e. Ps. 42: 8,92: 1, 2, 141: 2. 

Nature seems to point out these two seasons. Amos, 5: 8. 
David and Daniel prayed, morning, evening, and at noon-day ; 
but perhaps this is private prayer, Ps.55: 17. Daniel,6: 10. 

IV., Objections. : 

1. Want of time. Prov. 15: 16. 

I would fain know of such, why they do not object also, 
that they cannot find time to set meals before their families 2 
that they cannot find time for eating, drinking, sleeping ; but 
are these things more necessary than religion? Will they pre- 
tend to believe that they have souls, immortal spirits about 
them; and that an immortal mind or spirit is more valuable 
than a clod of clay? 

2. Want of ability. Luke, 18: 18. 

If you had a proper sense of your wants this plea would not 
hinder you. Did you ever hear a beggar, however ignorant, 
make this objection? A sense of necessity is an unfailing 
source of eloquence. Use a form or forms, as weak people do 
crutches, till you can lay them aside. 

3. My family will not submit to it. 

If there ought to be family religion set up, and kept up by 
the governors in families, then they in the families, who are 


under governors, are obliged to comply therewith. The same 
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authority that binds the one binds the other too. So that those 
who will not comply, are not only rebels against governors of 
families, but against the Lord of heaven and earth, by whose 
authority such governors are appointed. Begin as soon as you 
are married. 

4, | am ashamed to begin it. Luke, 3: 36. 

Is there any shame in worshipping God ? 

5. It will make me an object of ridicule. Matt. 5: 11. 

Are you more afraid of a laugh from man, than of the dis- 
pleasure of God? | 

V. Advices relative to the proper manner of performing this duty. 

1. Let it be performed in the most serious and edifying 
manner. 

2. If possible, let the whole family be present. 

3. Let prayer be suitable to the state of the family. 

4, In the evening, let prayer be performed before the family 
be drowsy. MOU tee Le 

5. The conduct of the Pater familias should be suitable to 
his instructions and prayers. 

6. Singing of hymns and reading the Scripture should be 
added to prayer. | 

Query. What should be the length of family prayer ? 
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DIVINE REVELATION. 


\ 


LECTURE I. 


a 


What revelation is. 

God making known that which was before hidden. 

if Of a possibility of a divine revelation.. This appears, 
1. From the nature of the thing itself. 

2. From the nature of man. 

3. From the nature of God. 

4. From the belief of all ages. 

IT. The necessity of a divine revelation, This is evident ; 
1. From the present state of man. 

2. From the mode of divine government. 

3. From the nature of the religion of fallen man. 


4, From the necessary ignorance of man about the most im- 


portant things; such as pardon of sin, and eternal life. 


5. From the common pretences to revelation, and men’s 
ready reception of them. 
6. From the state of those who were destitute of a divine 


revelation. 


1. The ancient heathen world. The philosophers and learned men. 
Civilized nations. Barbarous nations. 2. The modern Pagans. 
Learned men. Civilized nations. Barbarous tribes. 


Query. Had men sufficient light to guide them without a re- 


velation, even in a state of innocence ? 
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III. The probability of a divine revelation. 

1. Men need it. 

2. The general goodness of God renders it.a matter of hope. 

3. The provision which God has made for the supply of men’s 
bodily wants, gives us reason to hope that he will provide what 


is necessary for the happiness of their souls. 


4. Some of the ancient philosophers; Socrates and Plato, 


expressed their hope, as well as wishes, of a divine. revelation. 


5. The various pretences that have been made to revelations, 


show that mankind consider it as a probable thing. 
IV. The characters of a diwine revelation. 


1. It must give just views of God. 

2. Just views of human nature. 

3. Just ideas of men’s duties and happiness. 

4. It may be expected to contain many principles which 
man could not otherwise discover. 

5. There will be nothing in it contrary to reason, and to the 
true light of nature. 

6. It is most likely there will be many things in it above our 
comprehension, and beyond the grasp of reason. 

7. We may expect it will remove the great difficulties rela- 
ting to the nature and government of God, and to human con- 
duct. 

8. It is highly probable that many difficulties will remain 
during the whole of a present state. 

9. There will be a full harmony of all its parts. 

10. We may conclude that it will be attended with sufficient 
evidence. | 

11. It is highly probable that it will be of such a nature as 
to try man’s disposition, whether they be humble and teacha- 


ble or not. 
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12. It is not improbable that proud unteachable men, may 
find matter for cavilling, and apparent difficulties, which they 


may think justifies them in rejecting it. Ee 
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DIVINE REVELATION, CONTINUED. 


V. The claims of a divine revelation. 

1. By ancient and modern heathen. | 

But their claim cannot be supported when their religion is 
defective with regard to the characters of a divine revelation 
mentioned above. | 


1. As to the unity of God and the object of worship. 2. As to the nature 
and perfections of God. 3. As to the way of acceptance with God. 
Instead of expiating their former sins they increase their iniquity by 
sacrificing their children to false deities. 4. As to the worship and 
service of God. 5. As to the happiness of man. They placed hap- 
piness in that which was not able to afford it, as being finite, of short 
continuance, fickle and uncertain. 6. As to the means of improvement 
in virtue and goodness. 7. As to evidence. 


2. By Mahometans. [If tried by the forementioned characters 


of revelation their claim cannot be supported. 


1. As to the nature of God. 2. As to the happiness of men. 3. As to 
the method of pardon and acceptance with God. 4. As to the wor- 
ship of God. 5. As to the several parts of religion of an apostate 
creature. 6. As to men’s duty in all its extent® 7. On account of a 
variety of trifling and superstitious rules which are unworthy of God 
to enjoin. 8. It has no satisfactory evidence to prove that it comes 
from God. 


3. By the Jews. 

The Mosaic dispensation has all the most important charac- 
ters of a divine revelation, but. now its claims to be the religion 
of the world, cannot be supported. 


1. Because it was designed only for one people. 2. For a small country. 
3. For a limited time only. 4. It was designed to be introductory to 
another revelation. 5. The time of its duration and the possibility of 
its continuance are at an end. 


4, By christians. 
The religion of Jesus possesses all the characters of a divine 
revelation in the highest degree. 


1. It gives just views of God. Nature, perfections, and government. 
2. It gives just views of men. Nature and state. 3. It gives the 
most satisfactory views of man’s duty and happiness. 4. It delineates 
a rational and satisfactory method of acceptance with God, through 
Jesus Christ the Mediator. 5. It gives just views of the worship of 
God. 6. It gives satisfactory solution of all the difficulties that we 
may expect to be removed, and the removal of what is necessary, in 


‘* 
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order to the performance of duty. 7. Difficulties which it suffers to 
remain, are not such as affect either our duty or our present happiness. 
8. There is a perfect harmony in all the parts of the system. 9. If 
there be a sufficient degree of external evidence, we may conclude 
Christianity to be a divine revelation. 

Query. What degree of evidence is necessary to be expected 2 

Answer. 1. The highest possible evidence may not be grant- 
ed to every one. 

2. Persons in one age may not have some particular kind of 
evidence which is given in another. | 

3. A person may ask for more evidence than is or will be 
given. 

4, The particular kind of evidence that a person wishes for 
or insists on may be denied. 

5. The evidence may not be obvious to the man who will 
not enquire, and examine, and employ his faculties on the 
subject. 

6. The evidence given may not convince the proud, the pre- 
judiced, the conceited, and the vicious man. 

7. The evidence will be fully sufficient for every attentive, 
candid, impartial, and docile mind that the religion is from God. 

8. The evidence will be sufficient to render every one that 
rejects it utterly inexcusible in the sight of God. 

9. The evidence will be such as fully to vindicate God’s jus- 


tice in the punishment of every one that rejects it. 
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LECTURE II. 


THE TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


Its divine origin, and that Jesus was sent-from God, is proved 
by the following arguments: 
I. By the life of Christ. 

1. It was a life of perfect purity and benevolence. 

2. He had in view only the glory of God, and the happiness 
of men. 

3. For this end solely he proffered himself to be the Messiah. 

4, He expected that his doctrine would provoke his enemies 
to put him to death. 

5. He suffered death with patience asa confirmation of his 
divine Messiahship, and to seal the truth of his doctrine. 

IT, By the miracles he wrought. 

1. They were such as no human power could effect. 

2, They were open and public. 

3. Numerous; more than all we read of in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

4, They were of very different kinds. 

5. Benevolent. Those of Moses were otherwise. © 

6. Performed before all kind of people. 

7. He confessed that these miracles were wrought in order to 
confirm the truth of his doctrine. 


8. He conveyed the power of working miracles to his Apos- 
tles. 


III. By remarkable and supernatural circumstances relating to 
Christ. 

1. The wonders attending his incarnation. 

2. The testimony borne by the Father to him during his life. 

At his baptism. Matt.3: 17. On the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration. Matt. 17: 5. John, 12: 28-30. In the temple. 


3. His resurrection from the dead. 
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4, His ascension into heaven: 

5. The ministry of angels during his abode on earth. 
IV. By prophectes. Those in the Old Testament. 

1. The great subject was Christ. 


1. Hiscoming; time, place, manner, fore-runner. 2. His life. External 
circumstances, actions, sufferings, death, resurrection and ascension. 
3. His kingdom; its nature, glory, extent, manner of establishment. 


2. These things were predicted by different men in different 
ages unacquainted with each other. | 
3. There is a pleasing Sa ed in the whole writings of 


these men, and one beautiful whole is composed of parts collect- 
ed from each prophet. 


4. Their predictions must have proceeded from a fixed plan 
in the mind of the Supreme Being, as nothing but his wisdom 
and power could possibly secure the accomplishment of so ex- 
tended and complete a design. | 

5. The accomplishment of these prophecies in Christ was so 
striking, that the old enemies of Christianity asserted that the 
predictions were written after the event, (would the Jews have 


permitted it ?) Editor. 


THOSE PROPHECIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


1. The pouring out of the Spirit on the disciples. 
2. The destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
3. The state of the Jews in consequence of its destruction. 


1. Theirdispersion. 2. Their miseriesand sufferings. 3. Their continu- 
ing a Separate people. 4. Their general conversion. 


4. The fortunes of Antichrist or the man of sin. 


1. His rise, and place, and time. 2. Extent of his power. 3. His blas- 
phemous pretences. 4. His fall. 


V. By the success of the Gospel. 
‘The force of this argument will appear if we consider, 
1. The nature of the christian doctrine. 


1. It was perfectly pure. 2. It gave no allowance to sin. 3. It was in 
direct opposition to all A depraved principles of the human heart. 
4, It was directly opposite to the established religion of the heathen 
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world. 5. It is impossible to conceive a religion which more directly 
and forcibly shocks the pride of the human heart. 6. Its scheme and 
nature, and foundation, &c., are such as no one could have joined, and 
such as no impostor could have framed. | 


2. Consider the persons who propagated it, 


1. They were plain men without external show. 2. They were upright 
and unbending men who laid before the world every part of their sys- 
tem. 3. They were despised men of a despised nation. 


3. The persons among whom it was propagated. 


1, TheJews. 2. TheGentiles. Foreign religions were forbidden among 
the Romans. Civilized, barbarous. 


4, The opposition which it had to overcome. 


1. From jealousy of magistrates. 2. From bigotry and interested ~ 
views of the priests. 3. From the pride of philosophers. 4. From 
the deep rooted prejudices of the people. ! 


VI. The life and testimony of the Apostles. 
1. They were many in number. 
2. They had the fullest opportunity of obtaining informa- 


tion, 
The matter was plain and capable of being thoroughly 


known. 
3. They all agreed in their testimony. 


4. Their life and conduct discovered no base motive. 

5. When they met with persecution they persevered in their 
testimony. 

6. They sealed their testimony with their blood and asserted 
that Christianity was true. 

7. They said from the beginning that they laid their account 
with persecution and with death on account of their testimony. 

Jesus Christ had warned them of this before they began 


their office. 
Query. Does any additional evidence arise from the conver- 


sion and life of St. Paul ? 

VII. The efficacy of the Christian Religion in the hearts and 
lives of men. 

1. In their conversion to God. 

2. In the deliverance from old and inveterated views and 


attainments of purity of heart and life. 
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3 In the peace of conscience which it bestows. 
4. In the fervent zeal and exalted benevolence which it pro- 


duces. 
5. Christians meet with the same obstacles and temptations 


from Satan, the world, and those which the Scriptures describe. 
6. They feel the help and encouragements which Christianity 


promises. me 
7. They observe the temper, conduct, and spirit of wicked 


men, and the effect of the Gospel upon them, to be just as Chris- 
tianity describes. | 

VIII. If Christianity be not true, these observations naturally 
follow: | 


1. That there is no religion. 
2. That a religion accompanied with the strongest evidences 


is yet false. 


3. That the wisest and best men, in great part of the world, 


are under a gross delusion. 
4. That the Apostles united to impose on men without 


having any visible end to answer by it. 
5. That though so many joined together in the imposture, not 


one of them should confess it. 
6. That they should be able to impose on so great a part of 


the world, and that the wisest and best men from age io age 


should not be able to find out the imposture. 
7. That those men who must have been (if impostors) very 


wicked, should join together to do the greatest good and preach 
the purest doctrine. | 

8. That the experience which millions of the best men have 
had of the power of goodness on their hearts should be vain. 

9. That to discover their falsehood, should be the province © 
of men of the infidel character, and that they alone should be 
in the right and in possession of the truth. 

10. That God should seem to countenance and support a 


falsehood by remarkable dispensations of his Providence. 
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IX. Objections. 

1. From the Sybilline books. 

2. From the miracles of Apollonius Tyenaus. 

3. From the success of the Mahometan religion. 

4, From the enthusiasm and impostures of the Apostles. 
5. From the bad effect of Christianity in the world. 
Religious contention and persecution. 


6. From the limited extent of the christian revelation. 
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LECTURE IV. , 


THE INSPIRATION OF NEW TESTAMENT. 


First. There are two methods of conveying a revelation te 
succeeding ages. 

1. Tradition. 

Revelaticn was at first conveyed in this way. From Adam 
to Moses. ‘hrough how many persons it passed ? 

Disadvantages of tradition. 

2, Writing. 

Second. From the days of Moses, God has conveyed the reve- 
lation of his will to us by writing. 

1. The Old Testament. 

2. The New Testament. 

Third. The christian religion is contained in the books of the 
New Testament. 

1. This is asserted by its friends. 

2. It is granted by its foes. 

Fourth. The books of the New Testament are true. 

1. They have every evidence of truth that any ancient books 
can have. 

2. The writers were known, and they put their names to the 
part of the New Testament that they wrote. 

3. They were capable of knowing whether what they wrote 
was true. 

4. They could have no interest to deceive mankind. 

5. They wrote soon after the events took place. 

6. Those to whom their writings were directed, had the op- 
portunity of knowing whether they were true. 

7. The things recorded by the writers of the New Testament, 
made a great noise in the world at the time, and had a ten- 
dency considerably to affect the state of mankind, and there- 


fore would be examined with very minute attention. 
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Ordinances were instituted to keep up many of the most im- 
portant facts at the time they took place. 

8. The books of the New Testament were received by mil- 
hons who embraced Christianity and believed the things con- 


tained in them to be true. 
Some of the greatest enemies of Christianity, who lived in 


the primitive times, acknowledged the books of the New Tes- 


tament to be true. 
10. The things recorded in the New Testament are confirmed 


by the testimony of heathen writers. 

11. Many of them are confirmed by the testimony of the 
Jews. | 

Mr. Leslie in his short method with the Deists, lays down 
these four rules : 

1. Facts of revelation, such as are obvious to men’s eyes and 
ears. 

2. That done publicly in the face of the world. 

3. That not only public monuments be kept up in memory 
of it, but some outward actions performed. 

4. That such monuments and actions, or observances, be 
instituted did commence from the time the things were done. 

He applies these rules to Judaism, Christianity, and Mahome- 
tanism. 

Fifth. The books of the New Testament are inspired. 

I. What Inspiration 1s. 

A partial inspiration. . 

A plenary inspiration, includes three things. 

1. Inspiration of direction. 2. Of elevation. 

3. Of suggestion. 

Query. How far did inspiration extend to things or words ? 

Query. In what different ways was inspiration of suggestion 
conveyed? Heb. 1: 1. 

1. By the voice of God. 
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2. By inward suggestions to the mind. 
3. By dreams. 4. By visions. 


1. Where things were presented to the outward senses. 2. Where the 
outward senses were locked up and things presented to the imagina- 


tion and mind. 


IT. The books of the New Testament were written by a plenary 


Inspiration, and are to be considered in the highest sense as Inspired. 


1. Christ promised the Holy Spirit to his disciples. Matt. 
10:39, 20... Mark, 382. die Winkel: 11. 12s.24 aldao. 
John, 14: 16, 26. Acts, 4:31, 

2. The Apostles believed themselves to be inspired. I Cor. 
Be 10, 12 18g t A0. 

This is farther confirmed by titles they assumed in the intro- 
duction of their epistles. I Cor. 1: 1. II Corsahiz de 

This is stronger than the writers of the Old Testament, cal- 
ling themselves the prophets of God. 

8. They believed the writings of each other to be inspired. 
As Peter speaks of the writings of Paul. II Pet.3: 16. 

4, The manner in which they compared themselves with the 
prophets of the Old Testament is a proof of this. Eph. 3: 5. 

5. They desire their writings to be received as inspired. 
I Cor. 14: 37. Rev. 22: 18, 19. 

6. The primitive fathers and christians acknowledged and 
asserted them to be inspired. 

7. These fathers were not credulous, but distinguished accu- 
rately between inspired writings and such as were not inspired. 

8. The enemies of Christianity granted that they made such 


a claim. 
9. Many discourses of Christ were of such a nature and 


length, that without inspiration, they could not have been com- 
mitted to writing without many mistakes. 
10. The nature and efficacy of the things contained in the 


New Testament are a proof of its inspiration. 
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11. The fulfilment of these things is an additional proof. 
12. The manner of its composition has some weight as a 


proof. 
13. The use for which the New Testament was designed, 


required that it should be inspired. 

14. The worst consequences flow from the supposition of a 
want of plenary inspiration. 

Dr. John Owen says, “ the great argument for inspiration of 
Scripture, is their own self-evidencing light and power.”’ 

Sixth. The books of the New Testament, as we have them, 
are the same now that they were when they came out of the 
Apostles hands and have not been altered. 

1. The greatest part of them were received by a multitude. 
They were highly prized. 3. They were early copied. 
They were soon translated into different languages. 


They were early quoted. 
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Different sects watched over them, and over each other. 
7. From the beginning they were in daily use in the churches 


and by individuals. 
8. In all the copies and versions of the New Testament, there 


is no difference so great, as to make any alteration of any one 


doctrine or any one duty. 
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LECTURE V. 


THE TRUTH AND INSPIRATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


First. The religion delivered to Moses is true. 

His writings and the rest of the Old Testament deserve credit. 

1. They profess to be written by particular men whose names 
are mentioned. | 

2. They describe transactions which they record fully and 
circumstantially. 

3. The people who lived at that time could tell if they were 
trae. Yyeuteas : woo. , 

4, Their reception of them isa proof that they believed them 
to be true. - 

_ 5. It was impossible to forge them at any future time. Deut. 
31: 24-26, 17+: 18,19. 

6. There does not appear in their writings any temptation or 
disposition to falsehood, but on the contrary, the most striking 
marks of truth, sincerity, and reverence for God. 

7. Their writings are quoted by other historians. 

8. Their account of things are confirmed by other writings. 

9. The most remarkable instances which they mentioned, are 
mentioned by others. - 

10. The existence of the Jewish religion at the present time, 


is a convincing proof of the truth of the writings of the Old 
Testament. 


11. Public writings which contain the laws and religious 
system of a whole people, cannot be forged like a private his- 
tory, or a poem, or a treatise on philosophy. 

12. Memorials instituted and observed. Passover, first born 
dedicated. Aaron’s Rod, Pot of Mannah, Brazen Serpent, feasts. 
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Second. The inspiration of the Old Testament appears : 
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I. From the view of it in itself considered. 
1. The nature of the things contained in it. 
2. The use and design of it. 


A code of laws to the Jews, and to direct them in the path to | 
eternal life. 


3. The directions given of it by God in regard to the writings 


of the Old Testament. Toberead. Particular care to be taken 
of them. 


4, The veneration he demands for them. 

5. The assertion of the sacred writers themselves. II Sam. 
23: 2. | 

6. The dependance which the Jewish religion, and Jewish 
economy, in all its political and judicial institutions, had on the 
written books of the Old Testament. 

7. The sentiments which the ancient Jews entertained of the 
sacred books. | 

8. The attachment which the present Jews retain to the books 
of the Old Testament. 

9. As many parts of the Jewish religion were exceedingly 
burdensome, we cannot think they would have submitted to 
them, unless they had supposed the books, in which they were 
contained, to be divine. 

19. The accomplishment of its numerous prophecies is a proof 
of its inspiration. 

II. From the testumony borne to their inspiration by the writers 
of the New Testament. 

1. Christ speaks of them as inspired. John, 5: 39. 

2. The Apostles use the same language. II Tim. 3: 16. 
Pepe feel, Pet. di3:2. 

3. They enjoin a regard to them which is due only to in- 
spired writings. 

4, They quote them as inspired. Acts, 28: 35. 


5. They profess that the New Testament has a close connec- 
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tion with the writings of the Old Testament, and is founded on 
them. 

Query. If a heathen were to find a copy of the Old and Ne« 
Testament in his own language, and to read it over without 
being told by any that it is the book of God, would he be culpa- 
ble for rejecting it, and not acknowledging its divine authority ? 
Has it such internal evidences of divinity, as to render him in- 
excusable if he did not receive it as divine ? . 

Dr. Owen says, “‘ he would be inexcusable, although neither 
preacher nor christian gave it the sanction of its approbation.” 

Query. Are we to consider inspiration as regarding only the 
truth revealed, or as extending to the very words which are em- 
ployed by the sacred writers to convey them ? 

The sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, are just 
such a book as we expect to come from God, giving an account 
of his nature, works, government, &c. of all his rational crea- 
tures and their state. | | 
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LECTURE VI. 


THE CANON OF SCRIPTURE. 


What the word Canon means. A Greek word. Rulec 


standard. 
First. Parts of the Canon. 
I. The Old Testament. 
1. Number of books. Hebrew Bible, 24. English, 39. 


2. Its division. 


1. Historical or the law. Gen. Ex. Lev. Numb. Deut. 2. Pro- 


phetical. Former prophets. Joshua. Judges. Samuel, and Kings. 


‘Latter prophets. Isa. Jer. Ezek., and the twelve lesser prophets 


considered asonebook. 3. Hagiography. Ps. Prov. Job. Dan. 
Ezra, and Nehemiah as one. Chronicles. Song of Songs. Ruth, 
Lam. Eccl. Esther. 


3. Time when the Canon was formed. From Nehemiah to 


Malachi. 
4. By whom it was formed. Ezra. Zechariah and Malachi. 


5. Proofs that this is the true Canon of the Old Testament. 


1. It was received by all the Jews before Christ came. 2. The books 


which we call Canonical, were translated into the Greek tongue, three 
hundred years before Christ. 3. It was acknowledged by Christ and 
his Apostles. 4. Most of the books of the Old Testament were 
quoted by them. | 5. It is received by the modern Jews. 6. It is ap- 
proved by all the christian churches. 


Query. What are,we to think of the Apocrypha ? 


Answer. That it is not inspired is plain, because : 


1. It contradicts the Canonical books. Compare Judith, 
9: 2, with Gen. 49: 7. 
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. It contradicts itself. 

. It contains things ridiculous and absurd. 

It differs in manner and dignity from the inspired books. 
It was not written in the same language. 


It was written after the time that the Jews allow the 


spirit of prophecy ceased among them. 


7. It was not received by the ancient Jews, nor is it received 


by the modern. 
Query. Do any, called christians, receive the Apocrypha ? 
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I. The New Testament. | 
1. The number of books, twenty-seven. 
2. Division of them. Five historical. ‘Twenty-one doctri- 
nal, and one prophetical. 
3. By whom they were written ? 
4, When they were collected and formed into the Canon? 
5. Some of them were universally received. 
6. Others were for a time doubted of. 
a Which books? Hebrews, James, two Epistles of John, two of Peter 
Jude, and Revelations. 2. Why? Because they were short. Sent 
to individuals. Not directed to churches. . 
6. On examination they were found genuine and received 
into the Canon. 
8. The Canon of the New Testament was not formed by the 


authority of councils, but by the agreement of intelligent and 
enquiring men, without force. Just as we find that Cicero’s 
books were. 

9. Some books which were forged, and pretended to be writ- 
ten by the Apostles were found, on examination, to be spurious, 
and were rejected. 

ITI. The Canon of Scripture is the same now as it ever was. 

1. Perhaps all that was written by inspiration was never put 
into the Canon. 

2. All was put into it that God designed for the service of the 
church. 

3. It is useful not to have the Canon of Scripture very large. 

The Canon of the Old Testament, is the same as it ever was. 
This is proved. 

1. From the state of the Jews till the captivity. They could, 
and would not alter them. 

2. Till the prophets ceased. It is spoken of in the highest 
_ veneration by the latter prophets. 

3. Soon after the prophets ceased, it was translated into the 
Greek tongue. 
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4. It was constantly read in their Synagogues. 
5. Christ and his Apostles supposed it to be genuine and 
uncorrupted. 
6..The Jews and christians were afterwards a check on each 
other. 
7. The Karaites preserved it with the greatest care. 
The Canon of the Vew Testament is the same as it ever was. 
1. It was heldin such veneration that men would not change it. 
2. They soon could not, as it was translated into different 
languages. | 
3. It was read in all the churches. 
It was laid up in the memories of all good christians. 
It was quoted in all their books. 
It had many enemies who looked narrowly to it. 


Heretics guarded it and watched over the orthodox. 


Oi Se 


There are no material variations in any point. 
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LECTURE VII. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


; 


I. The language in which it was written. Hebrew. 


1. Its origin. Some say: 


1. The original language, and came from God. 2. Others say one of the 
languages which grew out of the original language, and spoken by the 
family of Heber. 3. That it was the language of Canaan before 
Abraham came thither, and was adopted by him from intercourse with 
the people. 


2. Its antiquity. 
3. Its characters. 


1. Some say Samaritan character, and that the Chaldee character was in- 
troduced by Ezra. 2. Others say that the Chaldee character was the 
original. 


4, Of the vowel points. 


1. Arguments for their being a necessary part of thelanguage. 2. Argu- 
ments for their being inserted and adopted by the Masorites. 


5. Of the accents and their use. 

6. Some parts of the Old Testament are written in the Chaldee 
language. Dan. 2: 4, to 8th chapter. Ezra, 4: 8, to'7: 27. 
Jere sLORKl Wi, 

Of the Septuagint version. 

IT. The dwision of the Old Testament. 

1. The number of the books, according to the division of the 
Jews and of christians. 


1. Of the Jews according to Josephus, 22, at present, 24. 2 Of chris- 
tians, 39. 


2. The plan and division of the different parts. 


1. Historical books, how placed and divided? 2. Prophetical, how placed 
and divided? 3. Hagiography. 


3. Smaller divisions of the Old Testament. 


1. Into sections. Sections read in the Synagogue. 2. Into chapters. 
3. Into verses. 


III, The titles of the different books. 
1. What names the Jews gave to them. The first word or 


noun of the book. 
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2. What names they have in the christian Canon, whence 
thev were derived and by whom given. 

IV. The ancient mode of ulustrating the Old Testament. 

1. The targum. A Chaldaic word, signifying interpretation 
or exposition. 


1. Jerusalem targum. Authornot known. Called so being in Jerusalem. 
Dialect not a continued one, but passes over places he thinks needed 
no interpretation. 2. Onkelous targum. 3. Jonathan. 


2. The mishnah. Collected by Rabbi Judah in the second 
century, as containing the whole oral law. 

3. The gemarah; 2. e., perfection, a commentary on the 
mishnah. 

4, The talmud, containing the mishnah and gemarah. 


1. Jerusalem talmud. From the dialect of Jerusalem published about 
three hundred years after Christ. 2. Babylonish talmud ; published 
about five hundred years after Christ. This is in most repute. 


5. The Masorites. 

Pentateuch, 5245 verses; the whole O. T. 23, 206 verses. 
Of the keri and kethiv. 

6. The cabala and cabalists. 


7. Of the modern Rabbins, and their works and value. 


_~ ~ 
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LECTURE VIII. 


THE STYLE, MANNER, AND COMPOSITION OF THE OLD TESTA- 


MENT. 


I. Some properties belonging to the manner in which the Old 
Testament was written. 

1. There are very brief hints of many facts and pieces of 
history. 

2. There is much of the dramatic mode of composition. 

3. Frequent repetitions are used, arising from their simpli- 
city. They were not then accustomed to the art of composi- 
tion. 

4, Great simplicity, Genesis is the simplest book, next to 
that of the Gospel. 

5. General expressions are often used for particular ones. 
E. G. Father, for every ancestor; Son, inferior ; brother, equal 
for every near relation. 

6. There are many peculiarities of the Oriental mode of 
writing. 

7. There are many peculiarities arising from the structure of 
the Hebrew language. 

8. There are many peculiarities arising from the state of the 
people. Their employments, customs, habits of life, civil and 
religious constitutions, &c, 

IT. Objections against the Old Testament from its manner of 
composition. . 

Objection. 1. The style is low and flat. 

/Inswer. 1. It appears so to us in a translation. 

2. Simplicity is not flatness. 

3. It is unfair to apply rules formed in modern times in a 
very refined state of society, to ancient writings composed in an 
age of the greatest simplicity. 

Objection. 2. There is a want of perspicuity. 
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Answer. 1. Necessary things are plain, 

2. Many things are plain to an attentive reader of Scripture, 
which are obscure to another. | 

3. Many things are clear to one who understands the origi- 
nal language which are obscure in a translation. 

4, Many things are plain to them who understand eastern 

“manners and customs, which are obscure to them who do not. 

Objection. 3. There is a want of beauty and elegance of 
style. 

Answer. 1. Laws require simplicity and plainness. 

2. It is unbecoming persons of great dignity and majesty, to 
submit to the little arts of florit writing, more especially, this 
holds in regard to God. | 

3. The Scripture was designed to make men wise unto salva- 
tion, and not to make them orators. 

4, The sacred writers did not write the graces of human elo- 


quence, 
5. At the same time, there are in the Scriptures some of the 


noblest specimens of true eloquence, in all the different kinds 
of writing, and some of the most exalted beauties of composi- 
tion. | 
Objection. 4. There is a want of delicacy and modesty. 
Answer. 1. They did not think it mean and unbecoming to 


call things by their common name. 
2. The naked simplicity with which the sacred writers 


express themselves on peculiar subjects, has much more modesty 
than the artificial, but transparent disguises, which, on like 
occasions would be employed by modern writers. 

3. It is not to justness of taste, but to purity of mind in the 
sacred authors, that this happy singularity of their writings 
ought to be ascribed. 

4. There is nothing more indelicate than an unseasonable 


display of delicacy. 
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Objection. 5. There are trifling and unimportant matters in 
Scripture. 7m 

Answer. 1. We are not in every instance judges of what is 
trifling. 

2. What is unimportant in one age may be important in 
another. 

3. God sees fit to teach men in an easy, simple, und popular 
manner. 

4, This objection is often brought, from not consiJering or 
understanding the origin of the writer. 

Objection. 6. There is a want of connection in Scripture. 

Answer. 1. In many parts, the connection is often apparent 
and natural. 

2. This objection is sometimes brought from not understand- 
ing the original language. 

3. The design of the sacred writers, was often, not to write 
with all possible order, but in a more free and lax manner. 

4, Different nations have different rules of writing as well 
as different ages, and the mode of writmmg now, is far more ar- 
tificial than it was in the first ages of the world, 

Objection. 7. Want of method. 

Answer. 1. There is a method in Scripture from beginning 
to end. 

2. The exactness of method that is now used was unknown 
in ancient times. 

3. Greater exactness of method would be of no use. 

4, Many parts of Scripture are a kind of writing which do 
not require strict method, as the Psalms, Proverbs, Epistles. 

5. Prophetic writings do not admit of the strictness of modern 
method. 

6. There are some advantages arising from not observing 
closeness of method. Truths are found scattered through the 
whole Word of God. 
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ee Scripture resembles not little works formed by men. 
ITI. of the matier and form of the books of Scripture. 
1. Of the materials of which the ancient books were made. 
2. Of the instruments with which they were written. 
_3. Of the form of the ancient books. é 
4. Of the matter, manner, and form of the books of Scrip- 
ture. . ta By pay 
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LECTURE IX. 


x | THE PENTATEUCH. 


I. Some circumstances relating to tt. | 

1. The name. jak AEFOL 
‘9. The period of time which it includes. 
3. Parts of which it consists. 


1. Things before the birth of Moses. 2. Things which fell out in his 
time, and in which he was concerned. 


II. The writer of the Pentateuch was Moses. 

His life was divided into three parts. | 

1 Forty years in Egypt in the courts of Pharaoh. 

2. Forty years in the land of Midian as a shepherd. 

3. Forty years as head leader of the children of Israel. 

III. Prove that the Pentateuch was written by Moses. This 
appears : | | 
1. From the festrmony of the prophets and succeeding writers 
of the Old Testament. Nehem. 8: 1-3. Dan. 9: 11, 18. 
Malch. 4: 4. 

2. From the testimony of the writers of the New Testament, 
who quote all the books of Moses. Luke, 16: 27, 31. 24: 27, 
44, Acts,15: 21. Rev. 15: 3. 

3. From the testimony of the Church of Christ in modern 
times. 

4. From the testimony of Josephus and the ancient Jews. 

5. From the modern Jews. Aben Ezra excepted. 

6. Of the ancient heathen writers. | 

IV. The Pentateuch was written by the inspiration of God. 
Proofs. 

1. Inspiration was necessary to answer the purposes designed 
by it. : | | 

2. Moses speaks of them in many places as inspired, and wri- 


ting by the command of God. ‘“ Thus saith the Lord.” 
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x Succeeding penmen of the Old Testament consider the 
writings of Moses as inspired, J oshua, 177. “II Chron. 34: 14. 
Ps 10387 7. 

4. Ancient Jews believed them to be inspired. Josephus. 

5. The writers of the New Testament believed the inspiration 
of the Pentateuch. ene 

V. The design of Moses in writing the Pentateuch. | 

1. To teach man God’s dispensations,, uk to record the his- 
tory of religion. | 

2. To record the law given on Mount Sinei. 

3. To prefigure the Gospel. 

4. To instruct every succeeding age by the history of the con- 
duct of the people of Israel. 

wh, Odjections. 

1. Some men have denied that the Pentateuch » was written 
by Moses. 

2. Some things are interspersed which seem to be of a later 
date. 7 , | te 

3. The last chapter was written after the death of Moses. 

Query. 1. Whence did Moses derive the knowledge of those 
events which took place before his birth ? 

2. Who wrote the things that happened after his death ? 
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LECTURE xX. 
GENESIS. 


I. The name. 


I]. The author. 7 
I. The truth and inspiration. 


IV. The contents. These may be divided. 


1. Account of the state of innocence. 
2. A state of apostacy. 


3. A state of grace. 


1. From Alam to Noah. 2. From Noah to Abraham. . 3. From Abra- 
ham to Moses. 


V. The time when the book was written. 
1. Some think it was written when Moses was in the land of 
Midian. 
2. Others think it was written when he was conducting 
Israel through the wilderness into Canaan. 
VI. The design and scope of the book. 
VII. Of its chronology. 


1. The whole space of which it includes two thousand three 
hundred and sixty-nine years. 

2. From the flood to the calling of Abraham, four hundred 
and twenty seven years. 

3. From the calling of Abraham, to the death of Joseph, 
two hundred-and eighty-six years. 

VIII. Querves. 

1. What is the difference between the Hebrew and the Sep- 
tuagint in regard ’to chronology ? 

2. What are we to think of the chronology of the Chinese, 
Chaldeans, &c., which extend it many thousand years beyond 


Moses’ account of creation ? 
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38. Which are those passages in the book of Genesis, which 
are supposed to be of a later date than the days of Moses, 


and how are we to account for them 2 
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LECTURE a 


IMPORTANT, DIFFICULT, AND CURIOUS PASSAGES IN GENESIS. 


§ 


I. On Creation and Chaos. 

II. Of the works of the six days of creation. » 
. First day was light. 

. Second, firmament. 

. Third, earth and sea. 

Fourth, sun, moon, and stars. 


Fifth, creatures of the sea, flying fowls. 
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Sixth, beasts and man. 
Query. At what time of the year was the world created ? 
III. Of the Pre-Adamites. | 
IV. If all mankind descended from Adam, how are we to 

account for the difference of color ? 

Vs OF. the consultation that appears to have been held respect- 
ing the creation of man. To whom did God speak ? Is this 
any proof of the doctrine of the Trinity ? 

VI. Paradise. 

Its situation. Of the rivers which watered it. 

VII. The institution of the first Sabbath ; and if tt were 
observed by our first parents ? 

VIET. What things did man receive from God by revelation m 
a state of innocence ? | 

1. As to divine things. 

2. As to civil things. 


ee 
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LECTURE XIL. 
I. The history of the fall ; ; whether literal or allegorical. 


It is delivered as real, and” considered so by all the sacred 
writers. 

II. The effect of the curse on the ground. Extent and duration. 

III. The flaming sword placed at the gates of paraiise 

IV. The sacrifices of Cain and Abel. 

Their origin, kind and difference. 

V. The murder of Abel by Cain. 

VI. Cain’s punishment, and the mark set on him: 

VII. Of Lamech’s speech to his wives. Gen. 4: 23. 

VI. ve the Gi ae hg of Cain’s oheldren mentioned, Gen. 
A: 20; 21. | 

Some say it is applied to them as worldly men. trlidee minds 
are only pleased with the things of this world. 

1X. The character and fate of Enoch. 

X. Of the longevity of the Antideluvian Patriarchs. 

Were their years the same length as ours now? 

XI. Of the sons of God, and daughters of men. 

Who they were and their posterity, Gen. 6: 2, 4. 

Query. What is meant by Gen. 4: 26. « Began to call on 
the name of the Lord.”’ 

XII. Of the Spirit of God striving with men, and their days 


limited to one hundred and twenty years. 
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LECTURE XI. 
GENESIS, CONTINUED. 


1. The dimensions of Noah’s Ark. Gen. 6: 15. 

It is hard to make an-exact calculation of the dimensions of 
the Ark. The equivocal sense of the word cubit, by Moses, 
renders the whole matter conjectural. Perhaps four hundred 
and fifty feet long, seventy-five wide, and forty-five high. 7 

2. How long it was in building 2 Some think one hundred 
and twenty years. | | 

3. How is it that Noah’s sons had no children before the flood? 

Perhaps the vices of the old world were not carried into the 


need here, as few persons as possible married just before the flood. 
Gen. 6: 18. 


4. Were all who were drowned in the flood wicked men ? 

5. Whence arose the distinction between clean and unclean 
beasts. 

Answer. For those in sacrifices. Moses as he was to give a 


full account of them under the law only hints at the subject 
here. 


6. Was the deluge particular or universal? And what proofs 
are there that it was universal ? 

7. Whence was the water that covered the whole world? 
- 8. The time of Noah’s continuing in the Ark. A year and 
ten days. 

9. Where did the Ark rest ? 

In Armenia upon the mountain now called Gordian. 

10. Of Noah’s sacrifice. 

11. The rainbow. 

12.. Of the seven precepts of Noah. 

13. The division of the world among his posterity. 

14. Noah’s drunkenness. 


15. Of the curse of Ham and Canaan. 
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16. Of Nimrod. His character. — 

17. The tower of Babel. Its use, &c. 

18. The confusion of languages at Babel. Wherein it con- 
sisted? Great calamity to the human race. 


_- ) 


- BOOKS OF REFERENCE. _ | 
Saurin’s Dissertations. . Ainsworth. Patrick. Critical Exposition. Revee 


lation examined with Candor. Buddii Hist. Eccl. . Newton on Prophecy. 
Mauma. ; 
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LECTURE XIV. 
GENESIS, CONTINUED. 


1. Of Abraham’s leaving Ur of the Gildea 
‘The call came while he was in Ur. Acts,7: 2. , Charan | 
was in the way to Canaan. | 
. Of Abraham delivering Lot. 
. Of Melchizedeck. 
. Abraham’s sacrifice mentioned, ch, 15. 
. Of the circumcision of Abraham. 
. The appearance of the three angels to Abraham. 
. The destruction of Sodom, and its causes, manner, &c. 
. Of Lot’s wife. 
. Lot and his daughters. 
10. Of Abimelech. 


11. Ishmael. Birth. Character. Posterity. 
12. Of Abraham offering up Isaac. | 
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13. Of Abraham buying a sepulchre. 
14. Of the marriage of Isaac. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


- Ainsworth. Saurin. Patrick. Le Clerk. Langii’s History. Heiddiger’s 
History. Buddii’s History Eccl. - Edwards on Redemption. Mauma. 
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LECTURE XV. 


GENESIS, CONCLUDED. 


. The birth of Esau and Jacob. 

. The death of Abraham. Gen. 25. 

. Esau selling his birth-right to Jacob. 

. Jacob’s manner of obtaining his father’s blessing. 

. Jacob’s vision of God at Bethel. Compare John, 1. 51. 
. Jacob’s wives. | y 

. Rachel’s Teraphim. Compare I Sam. 19: 13, 16. 

A covenant between Jacob and Laban. » ae. 

. Jacob at Penuel. Compare Hosea, 12: 4. 

. Jacob’s interview with Esau. Gen. 33: 4. 

. Behavior of Jacob’s sons to the Shechemites. Gen. 34: 6. 
. Joseph sold by his brethren. | 

. Joseph in the house of Potiphar. 

. Pharaoh’s dreams. | 

. Joseph’s exaltation in Egypt. 

. Judah and Tamar. 

. Number of persons who went down with Jacoo into Egypt. 
. Jacob blessing his sons. | 

19, 


Jacob’s death and burial. 


Query. How are we to reconcile Gen. 33: 19, with Acts, '7: 16? 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Millar I. Saurin. Buddii. La Clare. Ed. ‘on Redemption. . Spanheim’s 


Introd. 


Patrick. Mauma, Ser. I. Hall’s Contemp. — 
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LECTURE XVI. 


EXODUS. SECOND BOOK OF SCRIPTURE. 


. Consider. 

. Its name. 

. The writer of it. - Moses. 

. The design and scope of it. 
; Inspiration. | 


. Contents. 
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. Chronology and order of events. 
Il. Important and difficult passages. 
1. The oppression of the children of Israel in Egypt. c Its 


nature. Degree. Time when it began. Its; duration in 
Egypt, two hundred and fifteen years. Their work. Made 
bricks. Their children drowned. | ge 

2. The birth of Moses and preservation. 

3. His education. 

4. The cause of Moses leaving Egypt, and what we have 
to think of the action which forced him to flee. Compare Acts, 
Phe SS 

. His life in the land of Midian. A shepherd. 
. The burning bush. \ 


5 
6 
7. God’s commission to Moses and Aaron. 
8. Of the name of Jehovah. 
9. The appearance of Moses before Pharaoh. 
10. The rod changed into a serpent. 
11. The miracles of the magicians. 
12. The plagues of Egypt. 
13. The death of the first-born. 
14. Of God’s hardening the heart of Pharaoh. 


15. Of Israel’s leaving Egypt and spoiling the Egyptians.* 


= 


* See the Editor’s ‘* Scripture Lectures on Types.” Lecture on the Tabernacle. 


16. 
aN. 
18. 
me 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
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Israel’s passing through the Red Sea. 

The song of Moses or Israel. 

The waters of Marah; 

The Quails. 

The Manna. 

Of the water flowing from the rock in Horeb. 
The victory over Amaleck. 


Jethro’s visit to Moses. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. | 


Calmet’s Diss. Mauma. Buddii. Saurin’s Diss. Millar. Patrick. Criti- 
cal Essays. John Edwards on Scripture, III., 335-345. Hall’s Contemp. 
Gray’s Key. Se ‘a | 
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LECTURE ganivier 


CONTINUATION OF EXODUS, TOGETHER WITH eae NUM- 
BERS, AND DEUTERONOMY. 


1. The manner in wich: the covenant at Sinai was ratified. 


1. Blood was ‘sprinkled. Ex. 24: 4 Su. Hating together. Tokenof 
friendship. i 


2. Aaron and the seventy Elders in the — with God. 
Ch. yy ay erye Ee 

3. The golden calf. Ex, 32. i 

4, When and how often Moses was in the Mount with God. 

5. Moses’ face shone. Ch. 34: 29. | 


— 


BOOK OF LEVITICUS. 


1. Name, contents, inspiration, and chronology. 
2. Nadab and Abihu. Ch. 10: 9. 
— 3 P rid 


BOOK OF NUMBERS. 


. Name, writer, contents, inspiration, and chronology. 
. The camp of Israel, how formed. Numbers, 2. 
. The pillar of fire and cloud. 
. Aaron and Merian murmuring against Moses, because of 
the Ethiopian woman he had taken to wife. | 
. The spies sent to view the land, 
. The Sabbath-breaker stoned. Ch. 15. 
: Blasphemer stoned. Ch. 24: 10. 
. Corah, Dathan, and Abiram’s conspiracy. Ch. 16. 
. Aaron’s rod blossomed. Ch. 17. 

10. Conduct of Israel and Moses at Kadesh. Ch. 20. 

11. Brazen Serpent. > Ch. 21. 

2. Balaam and Balak. Ch. 23 and 24. 

13. Phineas, son of Elezar. Ch. 25: 6, considered as a 

righteous act. 


14. Death of Aaron. 
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| BOOK. OF DEUTERONOMY. 
1. Name, writer, scope, and design, inspiration, and chro- 
nology. a 
2. Moses gives up the authority to Joshua. | 
3. Moses on mount Pisgah. | 
4. Death of Moses. _ 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. » 


Ainsworth. Buddii. Millar. Spanheim. Calmet’s Diss. Patrick... John 
Ed. on Scripture. Crit. Exp. Butler’s Ser. 
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; LECTURE XVIII. 
_ THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 


Important passages in the book of Joshua. 

I. The writer of this book. 

1. Some say Samuel. 

2. Others say Esdrass. | | 

3. The most common opinion is, thaet it was written by Joshua. 


1. From passagesin the book. Ch. 5: 14, 24; 26. 2. From the general 
testimony of the church. | 


II. The life and actions of Joshua. 
1. When he was a private man. One of the spies, but of a 
different spirit, hke Kaleb. ; 
2. After he appeared in a public character. 
III. The design and scope of this book. 
1. To continue the history of the people of God. 
2. To display God’s dee gu PhS to his promises to Abrenatn- 
Ch. 23: 4. 
3. To make sii his hatred to iniquity sit the punishment _ 
of the wicked. 
4, To manifest his power and goodness to his people. 
IV. The wspwration of this book. Quoted in the New Testa- 
ment. | 
V. The chronology. 
VI. The contents. 
1. Things that happened in the days of Joshua. - 
2. Some things that happened after his death. 


1. What things they were. Compare ch. 19: 47, with Judges 18: 1, 
24,29. 2. By whom these were added. 3. Whether these are in- 
jurious to the inspiration of the book. 4. How far they prove it was 
not written by Joshua. 


VII. Remarkable passages. 
1. Rahab’s entertainment of the spies. Who were the spies? 


2. Israel’s passage over Jordan. 
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3. .The observance of circumcision, and the passover, and the 
ceasing of the Manna. | 

4, The siege of Jericho. Ch. 6. (Taken on the Sabbath.) 
. Achan’s sin. Ch. 7. 
. Mountains of Ebel and Gerizim. Ch. 8. 
. The craft of the Gibionites. Ch. 9. 
. The defeat of the five kings. Ch. 10. 

. The sun standing still. Ch. 10. : 

10. The kings of Canaan subdued. Ch. 11. 

11. The division of the land of Canaan among the twelve 
tribes. Ch. 13. 

12. The tabernacle pitched at Shiloh. 

13. The two and half tribes sent back to their possession. 


oe orton on 


14. Joshua renewing the covenant with the people before his 
death. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Saurin. Hall’s Contemp. Patrick. Cradock. John Edward on the Scrip- 
tures. Calmet’s Dissert. Josephus. Carpzovius. Shuckford, vol. III, 243- 
434. 
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LECTURE XIX. 


IMPORTANT PASSAGES IN THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


I. The name. 
Il. The writer. 


1. Some say Ezra. 

2. Others Hezekiah. 

3. Others say a person not known. 

A, Others say’ Samuel. This opinion is most generally re- 
ceived. | 


III. The inspiration. 


1. It is referred to in other parts of the Old Testament. 
Compare Judges, 9: 53, with II Samuel, 11: 22. 
2. It is referred to in the New Testament. Heb. 11: 32. 
3. It has in its favor the united testimony of the Jews and 
of the Christian Church. 
IV. The scope and design. 


. Who the judges were. . 

. Their number. 

. Their office and power. 

. The continuance of their office. 

The extent. 

. By whom they were appointed. 

. Wherein they differed from the kings. 
. Were they all good men. 

V. Its parts. 

1. An exordium. 

2. The history of the judges. 

3. Miscellaneous events, at the end, in the five iat chapters. 
VI. The chronology. 

1. The number of years it cherie: 

2. The order of the events. 
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3. When did the events mentioned in the last five chapters 
take place ? 

VII. Remarkable passages. 

1. Ehud and Eglon. 

2. Barak and Deborah. 
3. Gideon. | 

3. Abimelech. 

5. Jepthah. 

6. Manoah’s wife. 

7. Sampson. 

8. Micah’s image. 

9. Wickedness and slaughter of the ReeMeaiten, Ch. 18: 19. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Patnck. Cradock’s Harmony. Hall’s Contemp. Calmet. Robert’s Key. 
Buddii. Carpzovius’ History. Demonst. Evang. 
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LECTURE XX. 
RUTH AND I. SAMUEL. 


I. The writer of the book of Ruth. - 

II. Inspiration. Referred to in the genealogy of Christ. 
ITI. Design and scope. 

IV. Chronology and tume. 

V. Remarkable passages. 

1. Naomi and Ruth. ) 

2. Ruth gleaning in the field of Boaz. 

3. Marriage of Ruth to Boaz. 


{. SAMUEL. 


I. The name. 
IT... The writer. | 
TIT. Inspiration. 
1. Proofs of inspiration. 
1. Quoted in the Psalms and Old Testament. 2. Referred to in the New 


Testament. Acts, 3: 24. Heb. 11: 32. 3. Received by the Jews 
and by the Christian Churches. 


2. Objections against its inspiration answered. 
IV. Scope and design. 

V. Chronology. 

VI. Remarkable passages. 

. History of Hannah. 


- Dedication of Samuel unto God. 

. Character of Eli’s sons. Ch, 2. 

. Prejudice against the house of Eli. 

. God reveals himself to Samuel. Ch. 3. 
. The Ark taken. 
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7. The Ark in Dagon’s temple, and the punishment of the 
Philistines. Ch. 5. 


ae 
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8. The people of Bethshemesh smitten for looking into the 
Ark. 
9. Israel’s repentance and deliverance. 
10. Israelites asking for a king. Ch. 8. 
11. Saul anointed and crowned. Ch. 10. 
12. Wherein Saul’s prophecying consisted... Ch. 10: 5. 
13. Samuel testifies his integrity. Ch. 12. 
14. Saul offers sacrifice. Ch. 13. He was neither a priest, 
nor offered in the place which God appointed. 
_ 15. Saul’s rash oath. Ch. 14. 
16. Saul sent to destroy Amaleck. Ch. 15. 
17. Samuel anoints David king. Ch. 16. 
18. An evil spirit troubles Saul. 
19. Goliah slain. Ch. 17. 
20. The slaughter of the priests. 
21. David’s flight from Saul. 
22. David and Nabal. 
23. David with Agesh. 
24. The witch of Endor. 
25. The death of Saul. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Gray’s Key. Patrick. Saurin’s Diss. Roberts. Buddii. Cradock. 
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LECTURE XXI. 


II. BOOK OF SAMUEL. 


I. The writer. I. The inspiration. III. The scope and design. 
IV. Chronology. V. Important passages. 


1. 


Treatment of the Amalikite who brought the news of 


Saul’s death to David. Ch. 1. 
2. David anointed king of Hebron. Ch. 2. 


. Ishbosheth made king. 4. Abner. His history. 
. Joab killeth Abner. His history. 

. Zion taken from the Jebusites. 7. Uza slain. 

. David dancing before the Ark. 

. David’s desire to build a house for God. 

. David’s wars and success. Ch. 8. 

. Mephibosheth. 12. Bathshebah. 

. David’s conduct towards Uriah. 

. Nathan’s parable and David’s repentance. 

. Treatment of the Amorites. Ch. 12. 

. Amon’s behavior to his sister Tamar; and his history. 
. Absalom. His history. Ch. 13. 


Shimei curseth David. 19. Achitophel’s counsel. 


David’s victory over Absalom, and its effects. 


. Amaza’s exaltation and death. Ch. 20. 
. Famine of the Gibonites. Ch. 21. 

. David’s mighty men. Ch. 23. . 

. David numbereth the people. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Delany’s Life of David. Patrick. Henry. Pool’s Synopsis. Saurin’s 
Dissert. John Edwards on Scripture. Buddii. Cradock. Calmet’s Dissert. 
Carpzovius, 223. Gray’s Key. Robert’s Key. 
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LECTURE XXII. 


I. KINGS. 


I. The writer. II. Inspiration. III. Scope and design. 
Riel arts. <¥. Chronology. VI. List of the kings of Judah 
and Israel. VII. Remarkable passages. 


1. Abishap. 2. Adonijah’s usurpation. 
3. David’s last words and death. II Samuel, 23: 5. 


4. David’s charge to Solomon. 5. Solomon’s marriage. 


him. 


6. Solomon’s judgment in deciding a matter that came before 


I Kings, 3: 16, 


7. The dedication of the temple. “Ch. 8. 


8. Queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon. 


9. Solomon’s idolatry. 


10. 
14. 
12. 
14.. 
15. 
16. 
17, 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Abijah’s prediction to Jeroboam. 


Rehoboam/’s answer to Israel. His character. 
Division into two kingdoms. 13. Jeroboam/’s calves. 
Jeroboam’s hand withered. Ch. 13. | | 
The prophet’s disobedience punished. Ch. 13. 
Abijah’s sickness and death. Ch. 14. 

Asa’s character. 18. Elijah fed by ravens. 

Elijah fed by the woman of Sereptah. Ch. 17. 
Elijah sent to Ahab and Abadiah. : 

Baal’s prophets slain. 

Elijah at Horeb. 

Nabath and Jezebel. 

Ahab’s death. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Roberts. Saurin. Hall’s Contemp. Patrick) Cradock. Millar. Pool’s 
Synop. John Edwards. Buddii. Calmet’s ie 
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LECTURE XXIII. 


' JI. BOOK OF KINGS. 


1. Elijah and the captains of fifty. 
2, Translation of Elijah. Ch. 2. 


3, The widow’s oil multiplied. 


4, Shunamite’s son restored. 


- Naaman cured of his leprosy. Ch. 5. 


. Famine in Samaria. 


. Gehazi’s sin and punishment. 


5 
6 
7. Shunamite’s land restored. 
8 
9 


. Hazeal killeth Benhadad and reigns. Ch. 8. 


. Jehu anointed king. 

- Death of Jezebel. 

- Death of Ahab’s children. Ch. 10. 

. Baal’s worshippers destroyed. Ch. 10. 

. Athaliah’s conduct and death. Ch. 11. 

. Joash made king. Ch.11. 

. Death of Elisha. 

. Ahaz’s wicked reign. Ch. 16. 

. Israel’s captivity and its causes. Ch. 17. 

. Nations planted in Samaria. 

. Hezekiah’s sickness and prayer. 

. Hezekiah’s life lengthened. Ch. 19. 

2. Destruction of Sanacharib’s army. Ch. 19. 

. Entertainment of the ambassadors from Babylon. 
. Manassah’s wickedness and captivity. di 
. Repentance and restoration of Manassah. 

. Josiah’s early piety. Ch. 22. 

. Book of the law found. Ch. 22. 

. Death of Josiah. Ch. 23. 


. Jehoakim’s captivity. 
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30. Jerusalem taken and Zedekiah led captive. Ch. 25. 
31. Continuance of the captivity. II Chron. ch. 36. 
32. Causes of the captivity of Judah. II Chron. ch. 36. 
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‘ Patrick. Hall's Cont. Henry. Pool’s Syn. Cradock. Prideux. Saurin. 
uddii, . , 
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LECTURE XXIV. 
CHRONICLES AND EZRA. 


First. Chronicles. 

I. Name. : | 

1. In Hebrew. Dpancaa7s. cine words of days. 

2. In Greek.. Remaining things. 

3. In English, Records. 

IT. The writer. 2 

III. Whence the matter was derived. Perhaps, 

1. From the book of Jod, Naham, and others. 

2. Perhaps from the books of chronicles of the kings of Judah 
and Israel. | 

3. Perhaps from the former books of Scripture. 

IV. The inspiration. 

Quoted in the New Testament ; always a part in the Jewish 
Canon. Jesus speaks of the Canon with respect; and speaks - 
of making that of none effect by their traditions. 

V. The scope, design, and use. : 

1. To give a succint history of the people of God, and his 
dealings with them. | 

2. To preserve the genealogies. 

VI. Chronology. 

VII. The difficulties arising from the difference between the 
books of Kings and Chronicles. 


SECOND. THE BOOK OF EZRA. 


I. Name. 

IT. Writer. 

III. The history of Ezra. 
IV. Inspiration. 

V. Scope, design, and use. 


1. To preserve genealogies. 
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2. To connect the history. 
3. To show the accomplishment of the prophecies in the res- 
toration of God’s people. 


_ VI. Chronology. VII. Questions. 
1. Was there one or two Ezra’s 2? 


2, Whence did he derive the knowledge of the things con- 
tained in the first six chapters of the book 2 neil. 
3. Is it probable that he made two journeys to Jerusalem. | 
4. What are we to think of the tradition that all the former 
books of the Old Testament were lost, and that Ezra wrote them 
again? It is not supposed that any,were lost. 
5. Have we reason to believe that he freed them from the 
faults and imperfections, and added what was lost? Noneatall. 
Gz. Iethe opinion well founded that he changed the alphabet 
or characters in which the Scriptures were written ? 
7. What, is it probable, that Ezra did in regard to the histo- 
rical books of the Old Testament, that he collected them, &c. ? 
8. How are we to reconcile the difference between Ezra and 
Nehemiah as to genealogies? 
VII, Remarkable passages. 
. Cyrus’s proclamation. Ch. 1. 
. Foundation of the temple laid. 
. The enemies of the Jews and of the temple. Ch. 4, 
. Decree of Darius. When given? Howlong after Cyrus ? 
. The feast of dedication. 6. Of Artaxerxes. Ch. 7. 


. Ezra’s commission and journey. Ch. 7. 
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. Ezra’s humiliation. 
9. The people’s affinity with strangers. Ch.9, 10. Evil, 
punishment, and reformation of it. 


i BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Carpzovius, 280-335. Buddii, vol. I. Cradock’s Hist. O. Test. Saurin’s Diss. 
Hall’s Cont. Patrick. Henry. Pool’s Synop. 
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LECTURE XXV.. 
NEHEMIAH AND ESTHER. 


FIRST. NEHEMIAH. 


I. The name by which the book is called. 

II. The writer. 

IIT. History of Nehemiah. 

IV. Inspiration. 

V. Scope and design. 

VI. Chronology, 

VII. Important passages. 

. Nehemiah’s grief and prayer. Ch..1. 

. Nehemiah’s conversation with the king. 
His commission. 

. The opposition made tothe rebuilding of Jerusalem. Ch. 4. 
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. Usurers reproved, and other abuses rectified. 
6. Sanballat’s artifices to hinder the building of the city. 


Ch. 6. 
7. The manner of reading the law. 


8. Solemn fasting and prayer. Ch. 9. 
9. Reformation as to the temple, keeping the Sabbath; hea- 


then marriages, &c. 


SECOND. THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 

I. The name. 

IT. The writer. 

1. Some say Esther. 

2. Some say Mordecai. 

3. Others think Jaddua, the High Priest. 

4, Some suppose men of the Synagogue. - Most common idea 
is, Ezra or Nehemiah. ? 

IU. Inspiration. Receivedinto the Jewish Canon. The feast 
of Purim instituted from tt. 


IV. Scope and design. 
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V. Chronology. 

VI. Questions. 

1. Why is not the name of God mentioned in this book ? 

2. Can a book be inspired, where the name of God is not 
found ? 

3. Is there any mention made of this book, or any allusion 
to it in Scripture ? 

4, What are we to think of the remaining part of this book 
of Esther, which was not written in Hebrew but in Greek ? 
Never received into the Jewish Canon. 

VI. Important passages. 

. History of Esther. 

. Vashti’s conduct. 

. Ahasverus’ decree. Ch. 1. 

- Who was Ahasverus supposed to be? 
- Mordecai’s refusal to bow to Haman. 
. Haman’s-descent and exaltation. 

. Mordecai’s service and reward. 


Decree obtained by Haman against the Jews. 
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Esther’s banquet. 

10. Haman’s disgrace and death. 

11. Effects of the decree against the Jews. How prevented. 
12, Conduct of the Jews to their enemies. Ch. 9. 

13. Feast of Purim. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Robert’s Key. Buddii’s History of the Old Test. Carpzovius, 351-366. 
Cradock’s Harmony. Pool’s Synopsis. Saurin’s Diss. Calmet, vol. II., 336- 
350. Henry. Patrick. Hall's Cont. 
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LECTURE XXVI. 


THE POETICAL BOOKS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


I. Which books are poetical ? 
IT. What poetry is ? | 


1. As to sentiments. 
2. As to language. . 
3. More frequent and bolder use of figures than in prose. 


III. Wherein the form or structure of the poetry of the Hebrew 
consists ? | 

1. Some say that it consists in the form of language being 
accommodated to music. 

2. Others in a sublime elevated manner of expression with 
strong and bold figures. | 


3. Others in the position of accent. | 


4. In a certain measure and number of syllables, resembling 
the Greek and Latin poetry. | 

5. Others in rhyme like a species of English poetry. 

6. Others that it is destitute of all kind of metre, but simi- 
larity in the members of sentences. 

7. Many profess their ignorance, and say that they do not 


know in what it consists. 


IV. Peculiar characters relating to the poetry of the Hebrews. 
1. Its structure is remarkable. 
It usually divides its periods into two equal members corres- 


( 


ponding to each other both in form, sense, and sound. 


1. The latter member of the sentence frequently repeats what is in the 
first part. Ps.96: 1. 2. It sometimes amplifies the thought in the 
first part of the sentence. Ps.103: 1. 3. It sometimes contrasts the 
ideas which are in the member of the first sentence. Prov. 14: 32. 


2. It is remarkably concise and nervous. 


3. It is exceedingly bold and animated. 
4, There are different kinds of poetry in the sacred books. 
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1. Didaction. What instructs. Ps. 119. Prov. ch. 1-9. Perhaps 


Eccl. 2. Elegia, containing an elegy or lamentation. 3. Pastoral. 
A. Lyric. . 


5. Sources of coloring and illustration in the poetry of the 
Hebrews.» 3 


1. From works of nature. 2. Appearances and circumstances that took 
place from the climate and from the face of the country. Isa. ch. 35. 
3. From their common employments in life. Ps. 23.~84: 4. From 
rites of their religion. Ps. 132. 5.,From the history of their nation 


and those connected with them. From the actions of individuals and 
eminent men. 


6. The most common figures in the poetical books, are: 


1. Comparison. II Sam. 23: 4. 2. Allegory.. Ps, 80. 3. Prosopo- 
pela or personification. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Louth on Sacred Poetry. Carpz. Introd. to Ps. II., 1-29. Blair’s Lectures on 
Reth. III., 175-202. Buddii, 234-239. Le Clerk’s Bible, II., 219-291. Fenelon’s 
Dial. on Eleq. 231-261. Rollin’s Bell Letters, I., 218-275. II., 313-372. Cal- 
met’s Diss. I., 215-233. IL., 587-605. | 
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LECTURE XXVII. 


BOOK OF JOB. 


‘I. The writer of the book. Different opinions. Some say ; 
1. Moses. Most common. ' 

2. Solomon. 

. Ezra. 

. Job himself. 

. Some say Elihu. 
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Uncertain. 

7. Some have supposed that the substance of the book, espe- 
cially the poetical parts, were written by Job, and that Samuel 
put it ito its present form and added the history. 

IT. Whether a real history or an allegory ? 

1. Some say'it is only an allegory. 

2. The most common opinion is, that it is a real history. 


1. From the manner and form. 2. Because it would not be so honora- 
ble for inspiration to instruct by a feigned representation as by facts. 
3. Job is spoken of in Scripture as areal person. Ezek. 14. se 5. 


Til. The time when the book was written. f 
It is more than probable that the book was written before the 
giving of the law. 
1. From the length of Job’s life. Two hundred and forty- 
five years. | 
2. Because there is no mention of the Jewish people nor of 
any part of their history. | . 
-3. There are no allusions to the Jewish law. 
IV. The character and history of the persons introduced in the 
book of Job. 
1. Job himself. ‘ 
1. Hisname. 2. Country. 3. Descent. 4. Afflictions, 5. Restoration 
2. Of Satan who procured these afflictions. 
3. Job’s wife. 4. Job’s friends. 
1. Elipshaz. 2. Bildad. 3. Zophar. 5. Elihu. 
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V. Of the style. 

1. Partly poetry, and ‘sandy prose. 

2. General qualities of style. 

3. Particular beauties. 

Query. Is there any mixture pf Arab in it ? 

VI. The inspiration of the book of Job. Received into the 

_ Jewish Canon, and quoted by the Apostles. | a) 
Query. Are the words of Job’s friends to be considered as in- 

spired ? 
God says they had not iojiee cies 
VII. The scope and design. — | 
1. To present us with a pattern of patience. James, 5: 13. 


2. To show the superiority of God over Satan. 

3. To teach the doctrine. of justification by the merits of 
Christ. | 

4, To display God’s care of his elk at all times. 

VIII. The chronology. 


—— ~~ 
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LECTURE XXVIIL 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS, 


I. Nom. 
In Hebrew, Sepher Pama” bee; the book of sah ae or praises 
of the Lord. | | 
In Greek, Psalter, from the Psaltery,a musical mnaesiee 
Query. What is the difference between ‘psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs? Psalms are those of David; hymns from 
other parts of Scripture ; and spiritual songs are compositions of 
good men, | ease , 
II. The writers. 
1. Some say they are all of David’s composition. 
2. Others say they were all written before David’s time, and 
that he collected them. ; 


3. The most common opinion is, that they are the work of 


different writers, viz. 


1. David who er the greater part of them. \2. Moses. Ps. 90. 
3. Solomon.. Ps, 127; some ‘say, 132, 4. Asaph. Ps. 50, 73, 84. 
II Chron. 29 ‘and a0: 5. Heman..Ps. 88. 6. Ethan. Ps. 89. 
7. Sons of Korah. It issupposed that a few were written by Jere- 
miah and Ezra. 9. "There are twenty-five Psalms without any titles, 
the writers of which are unknown. 


Some authors say that when we meet with a Psalm without 
a title, it is to be ascribed to the person whose name is affixed 
to the Psalm preceding it. . See from 90 to 100. | 

Query. How are we to explain the titles of the Psalms? Are 
they to be considered as Canonical ? 

Query. What are we to think of those titles of Psalms min 
are not in the Hebrew Psalms? | 

Query. Who collected the Psalms into one volume 2. 

Query. What are we to understand by the words in the last 
verse of Ps. 72. “ The Psalms of David are ended.” 

Some think David collected so far; others that they are no’ 


put in natural order. 
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Query. What are the distinguishing characteristics and pecu- 
har excellences of David as a writer,. Affectionate, familiar, 
and pathetic. 

_ TIT. Different kinds of I Psalms. | | } 
» 1. Historical. 2. Didactical. . 3. Penitential. 
A, Petitionary.. 5. Eucharistical. SY cepibererd* 


4 


6. Consolatory. 7. Prophetical. ) 

Query. What are we to think of those Psalms which utter im- 
precations on the wicked, and how are they to be interpreted ? 

(In most places our translation has the imperative, where. in 
Hebrew it is the future, and should therefore be considered a 
prediction instead of an imprecation, See particularly the 109th 
Ps. The Editor.) 

IV... The form and metre. | 

Some are in the alphabetic order in the acrostic forma, as Ps. 
25, 34, 37, 111, 112, 119, and 145. Some have two lines _ be- 
ginning with the same letter; and in the 119th Psalm, the eight 
verses in each paragraph begin with the same Hebrew letter. 

Some are Psalms of degrees. Others antiphini. Ps. 24. 

V. The inspiration. — a ‘ 

VI. The scope, design, and use. | 

VII. The division into five books. When the Psalm ends with 
Amen, the book ends. Ps. 41, 72, 89, 106, 150. 

VIII. The chronology.. 
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LECTURE XXIX. 


PROVERBS. 


I. Name. In Hebrew. In Greek. 


1. Signifies, similitudes. 


2. Concise, forcible and wise sayings; expressed in pointed . 


language. Pr 
IT. The writer. Solomon. 
4, iss Tife. 
2. His character. ; 
3. At what time of life he wrote the Proverbs ? 
4. ‘Who the men of Hezekiah were that collected part of the 
book, and whence they collected it ? 
5. Who Agur was, and how his words came to have a ae 
in the book of Proverbs ? 
Answer. A wise man either before Solomon or in his days, 
Query. What are we to think of his wish? : 
6. Who was Lemuel and his mother ? 
TI. Inspiration. Quoted in the Ni ay Testament. 
Query. When was it received into the Canon of Scripture? 


Query. What objections are formed against its inspiration, 
and by whom? 


IV. Style and manner of composition. 

1. It is a kind of didactic poetry. 

2. The first part is more poetical than the last. 

3. A part consists in unconnected | sentences, containing 

maxims or aphorisms. | 

V. The scope, design, and use of the able of Proverbs. 

VI. Dwision and parts. 

VIT. Questions. 
1. What are we to think of the hypothesis of a Romish writer 
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who considers it a conversation at the feast, and makes the 
speakers, Solomon, Agur, and Lemuel ? 

2. What are we to understand by wisdom in ch. 8 and 9. 
Are we to consider wisdom as a person, or as an abstract quality 


personified ? Answer. Christ... 
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LECTURE XXX. 
ECCLESIASTES. 

I. Thename. In Hebrew, Koheleth, one who speaketh in public: 
In Greek ; ecclesiasty or aeaehial, | 

Il. The writer. 

1. Some. say Hezekiah. 

ee Ot otius supposes Zerubbabel to be me writer. 

3. It is generally allowed that Solomon was the writer. 

It appears from the title of the book. David had no son 
king in Jerusalem, but Solomon. It is generally supposed that 
Solomon wrote it in his old age after his repentance. 

II. Inspiration. It is recewed into the Canon. 

IV. The form and composition. 

1. Some think that itis in the way of dialogue, aiid that the 
objections of infidels are adduced and answered. 

2. The style is supposed to be poetical. | 

3. It is abrupt, and frequently obscure, by not giving notice 
when objections are introduced. ~ 

vi Scope, design, and use. 

To demonstrate wherein true happiness consists. 

VI. Dwision and parts. 

VII. Questions. 


) 
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LECTURE XXXtI. 


SONG OF SOLOMON. 


I. The name. Song of Songs: 

dL. Writer. Solomon. ah “y 

“1. Some have said in his old age. They argue from the 
mention of the tower of Lebanon; hkewise Damascus, which 
was not built till after his marriage. oir 
2. The most common opinion is, that ib was in his youth 
when his soul was ardent with divine love. 

III. Nature of the book. , 

1. Some think it a mere Epithalamium, a song of the mar- 
riage of Solomon with Pharaoh’s daughter. | 

2. Others, while they think it an Epithalamium, written on 
that occasion, are of opinion that it is so constructed as to con- 
tain allusions to divine and spiritual things. | 

3. Others think that the words have a reference to Solomon 
and his Queen, but were designed to be chiefly typical, or em- 
blematical of spiritual things. | 

4, Others assert that it is entirely of a spiritual nature, and 
though the images were drawn from, natural and worldly 
objects, they are figures solely to denote things that are spirit: 
ual and divine. This is the opinion that deserves greatest 
attention, and is supported by strongest evidence. 


1. Some of these suppose the book to be prophetical. It describes the 
sentiments of christians at all times, as well as of men of that age, 
therefore not prophetic. 2. But the : aa of them consider it as 
allegoric. 


IV. Proof brought that it as pee 
1. Explain what kind of an allegory it is. 


1. It has no respect to Solomon’s history, and was not intended to cele. 
brate his marriage. 2. Its language and drapery may be considered 

in the same light as the parable of the marriage supper, in Matt. 22, 
and many other allegories in the word: of God. 3. Its direct view 
and object is to celebrate the spiritual, marriage of Christ and his 
church, and their union and communion. 4. Its design is to explain 
and illustrate the various exercises of believers towards Christ, and 
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his conduct towardsthem. 5. It has respect to the Church of Christ 
in general, but at the same time may be considered as describing the 
sentiment and feelings of individual believers. 


2. Proof that the book is allegorical. 


1. Unless it be an allegory it has no proper spiritual meaning. 2. Many 
parts of it will not agree to Solomon and his bride. 3. The whole 
scheme of the book shows that it will not suit his history. 4. Seve- 
a parts of the song do not suit the description of human love. 

. Unless it were an allegory it would have no place in Scripture. 
é Analogy leads us to consider it as an allegory. The same figures 
occur in the Psalms. Ps. 45. In the prophets, God represents him- 
self as married to the people of Israel and Judah. The same figures 
are used in the New Testament. In the Gospels, Matt.9: 15, 22: 2, 
25:1. And in the writings of the Apostles. I] Cor. 11: 2. Eph. 
On Oty ees. a. one parts of this book, in the literal sense, are absurd 
and impious. Allow it to be an allegory, and all will be suited and 
admirably vvell, and difficulties will vanish. 


Query. Why does God introduce allegories into Scripture, 
as a mode of instruction to mankind ? 
1. From his RATER CE EY he a us in what manner he 
pleases. . | 
2. His wisdom sees it most proper, and to answer many valu- 
able purposes. 
3. From the pleasure it conveys to the mind. 
4, To help the memory. 
5. For the sake of variety. | 
-6. To excite theaffections of the reader, as in Nathan’s Para- 
ble, and Rev. 21: 22. 
7. To exercise the ingenuity of the reader. 
8. To give truth a more ready access to the mind, especially 
unpleasant truth, asin the case of Nathan to David. | ! 
9. As a veil to conceal sacred truth from the eyes of the pro- 
fane world. Many of Christ’s parables, were spoken with this 
view. . ees 
10. Sometimes because the persons to whom divine truth 
was spoken could not bear to see it in full light. 
11. Because there is no other way of conveying some divine 
truths, but by means of allegories. 


Query. Does a type and an allegory differ? 
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Answer. 1. Types suppose a true history; asin J onah. Alle- 
gories do not ; ; as Matthew, 22. 

2. ‘Types compare one man’s action or event with another ; 
one in the old Testament, with one in the new; this is not the 
case with allegories. he 

3. Types are chiefly historical allegories, doctrinal or moral. 

4. Types in the Old Testament respect only particular 
persons or things in the new; allegories may include all kind 
of things. 7 

ie Types must be of divine institution; allegories not. 

6. Types respect things future, as the anti-types; allegories 
not necessarily so. 

V. The form of the book. In the way of dialogue. 

1. Some think that there are three persons introduced : Christ, 
the spouse, and her atttendants. 

2. Others suppose that there are four; and add t to these three, 


the attendants, or servants of Christ, viz., his ministers. 


3. Christ sustains in his dialogue, two characters; that. of 


a master teaching, and a bridegroom expressing his love. 


4. The Church of God sustains three characters : Christ’s dis- 
ciples; his spouse; and a mistress, having authority over the at- 
tendants. 3 | 

Bishop Louth says, “ where the plural masculine is used, the 
king speaks, and when the plural feminine is used, the atten- 


dants of the king, or the church speaks.” 


VI. As to the style; it is highly figurative. 

VII. Inspiration. _ 

1. Consent of Jewish.and Christian churches. 

2. Similarity to other parts of Scripture. 

3. Durham mentions the inexpressible and peculiar deligh 
that pious souls feel from reading it. 


4, Objections against the inspiration, are drawn from tk 
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general strain, figures, and particular eePrerelans; but these are 
destitute of weight, if we consider : 


1. That we meet. with the same figures in other parts of the word of God. 
2. That the word of God is designed for humble and teachable souls. 
3, That God in his revelation to man, speaks of things, and particu- 
larly; parts of the human body, in plain terms. This is evident in 
the law of Moses, and other parts. 4. That a great deal of the 
weight of the objection, will be found to arise from the depraved and 
polluted imaginations of man. 5. That in what we call highly civil- 
ized, but is more properly a corrupt state of society, persons see im- 
proprieties where men in a more simple state, perceive none. 


VIII. Divisions and parts. Some suppose it is divided into 


seven days 


IX. Rules for the interpretation of this allegorical Wis 
1. General rules. 


, 


1. The general scope of the allegory is frequently plain. As Matt. 22: 1. 
It is so here. This is to be kept in view. 2. The meaning of the 
allegory is to be sought from the signification of the words and phrases 
incommon use. As kissing and embracing denote love; eyes, know- 
ledge; hands, activity.. 3. Phrases are to be expounded by rules of 
analogy from the other places of Scripture, 4,, Attention is to. be 
paid to the scope of the Holy Spirit in the particular place. 5. Ex- 
amine if the sequel of the allegory, or in-similar ones in Scripture, 
God has delivered that meaning, in plain, literal expression ; as in the 
parable of the sower and the seed; Christ afterward explains it. 


2. Particular rules for interpretation of this book. 


- 1. Learn to understand the general scope.and parts.. 2. Enquire who 

) speaks in the particular parts. This is difficult and important. 

. 8. Apply the expressions by the scope and expound them by it. 

4. Do not pursue the allegory through every minute part, but attend to 

the general object and design, 5. Consider the subject. as relating 
both to the church in: general and to individual believers. 


Query. Why i is the name of God not in it? Does not suit the 
allegory. It is expressed in other words. 
Query. By whom should it be read? (It is read in athe Syna- 


gogue, but young persons are not allowed to read it. Editor.) 
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LECTURE XXXII. 


| ’  PROPHETICAL BOOKS. 

I. What is prophecy ? 

Something to come isthe general idea. Something revealed 
from God to man. The word is often. used in Scripture to sig- 
nify the singing of the praises.of God. I Chron. 25: 1. 

II. The names given to the prophets. Seers. I Sam. 9: 9. ‘ 

III. Parts of their office. | 

1. To teach the people. 

2. To call them to repentance and reformation 

3. To reveal future events. | | 

4. To commit their prophecy to writing. 
LV. Different ways in which prophecy was conveyed. Heb. 1: PY. 
Chiefly by voices or figures to the imagination or senses. 


1. To the imagination. 


J. By dreams, in which they see certain objects. Gen. 20: 3, 31: 24, 
37: 5, 4D240 Dan’ 2*'81.' “Hear ‘voices! {Gen<"28 "12. - Job; 
4: 12. Dan.7: 16. Sometimes both united. Gen.28: 12, 2..By 
visions. When persons awake in which they see or hear certain 
things. ‘These’ frequently are united. Numb. 12: 6. Isa.1: 1, 
6: 4,133 :1..* Jer. 1-2 Le, PT OY Dan tO 6, 6° Rev. 
meg WR 


_ Under this head is ranked elevation of affections and imagi- 
nations, when pious men composed hymns, and had i images of 
things to come impressed on their imaginations. II Sam. 
93:41, 2, 

2. To senses, when awake. 


1, They sometimes ‘hear a voice. Adam heard God’s voice. Joshua 
saw an angel. 2. They see objects, symbolical figures presented to 
them. Gen. 32: 1,2. II Sam. 24: 16,17. .3. They both see and 
hear, and see angels. - Judges,2: 1, 4,6: 11. Symbols of the divine 
presence. Ex. 3: 2, 3,20: 1. Voice, sometimes low. I Sam.23: 
2, 4,28: 6. Sometimes loud. Matt. 3:°17. John, 12: 28, 29. 
Acts, 9: 4, 7. Compare Acts, 23: 9. 


Query. What prerogative had Moses above the other prophets 
in regard to the manner of receiving divine revelation ? 
Answer. When he went to consult God at the door of the 
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tabernacle of the congregation, he heard a voice resembling 
man’s conversing with him as a friend in a familiar manner, 
and continuing to speak to him in conversation? Ex. 33: 11. 
Numb. 7: 8, 9, 12:8. -Deut. 34:, 10. 
Of the bath kol, or lowest degree of prophecy. What was it? 
V. Chief objects of prophecy. : 
1. They chiefly relate to Christ and his church. 
» 2. When they relate to the world, it is as having respect to 
the church. 
3. -There are four great periods of prophecy according to 
Coxius and Vitringia. | | 
The flood; the giving of the law at Sinai; the coming of 
Christ in the flesh, and his second glorious coming. — 
VI. The design and use of prophecy. 7 
1. To the persons in whose time it was delivered, and all 
who came before its accomplishment. ! | | 
2. To those in whose time it is accomplished. 


3. To those who live after its accomplishment. 


VII. Evidences of a true prophet. 

1. Agreement with the sacred rules of divine doctrine. Deut. 
Bo. LeeLee ies MOK. 

2. The fulfilment of prophecies. Jer. 28: 9. 
3. Miracles. Ex. 4: 1. I Kings, 18: 37.. John, 10: 
37, 38. ee ) 

4, Force, importance, and weight of matter. Jer. 23: 28, 29. 

Such language of a prophet, weighty, grave, and majestic, like 
light into the heart and conscience. Heb. 4: 12.. 

5. Purity of life. Jer. 23: 14. Micah, 2: 11. ~ 

6. Intrepid boldness and courage. In reproving the sins of 
the people of all ranks without distinction; kings, princes, &c., 
and enforcing repentance and piety. II Chron. 24: 19. Isa. 
56: 10,58: 1. Ezek. 13: 18. Luke, 6: 26, 
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7. The consent and testimony of other prophets. Isa.8: 2. — 
gor. 26:18. I] Pet, 3.:. 15. | 

VIU. Of prophetic actions whether they were real or not ? 

IX. Manner in which prophetic writings were thongs and 
collected. | | 

X. Division of prophetic writings. 

1. Into greater and lesser prophets. 3 

2. Into those who prophecied in Judah and in Israel. | 

3. Into prophets who lived before, during, and after the 
Babylonish captivity. 

Query. Why did God send prophets in the dala state of 
Israel and Judah ? - | 

Answer. To give them warning before the inflicted judg- 
ment, hereby they were rendered inexcusable. II Kings, 
17: 13. If Chron. 36: 16. 
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‘LECTURE XXXII. 
THE PROPHETICAL BOOKS, CONTINUED. 


First. Of the prophetic language. 

I. Symbolic. 7 ; 

Difference between spnahas aid: hieroglyphic. Hieroglyphic 
is composed of many symbols. Symbol is a sign or figure which 
they used as characters. | 


1. From the works of creation. 


1. As anemblem of the new creation in individuals, and of the beautiful 
and glorious state of the church by frequent sources of ee 
2. As representing the political state of the world. 


2. From the Jewish dispensation. 

Its various parts are used as symbols of the Christian Girerch 
and its numberless blessings. 

3. From history. 


1. Jewish. Persons, actions, events, times, places, all are employed as 
emblems of corresponding things, which are greater and nobler. 
2. From the histery of the enemies of the Jews. Edomites, Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians:: Their. kings, country, events, cities, and of the 
persecutions and enemies of the church. y 


4, From arts, sciences, employments, and habits. 

5. From particular symbols, of a compound nature, invented 
by the prophets. Nebuchadnezzar’s image. Ezekiel’s cheru- 
bims. Dragon in the-revelation. These are called hierogly- 
phics. | 

IT.. Proper language. 


1. Its nature. 


1. It is sometimes quite plain and simple. 2. It j is sometimes more figu- 
tative. 3. Itis HEIRS, Eee sublime, and abrupt: 


2. Its use. 
® 
1. To connect symbols. 2. To complete the view of them. Proper 
words are frequently to give a complete peta hon of the symbolic 


object. 3. To explain symbols, as Rev. 6: 15; the verses before, | 
are the symbols, verse 15, the explication of a it 


3. Observations in respect to proper language. 


1. An account of its importance for understanding prophecies. This 
language should be diligently attended to and examined.. 2. Particu- 
lar. search should be made, what relation it bears to the symbol. 
3. Attention should be paid to its form, whether it be getter 
didactic, or poetical and abrupt. ; 


* 
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4, Of the obscurity of the prophetical language. 


1. The sources of hig shoal cs 2. Reasons for it. 3. Remarks onit. 
Ii. Observations on the symbolical languag geoy the prophets. 


1. There is a great simplicity i in those made use of By the 
differ ent prophets. | | 

2. The latter prophets made use of the images and symbols 
of the former, and the New Testament prophets, of those of the 
old. ; 

3. These symbols were supposed to be founded on certain 
relations and resemblances to the things signified by them. 

4. Some of these relations had no real existence, but as they 
were popular, and were supposed to exist, the prophets adopted 
them, and employed them to represent certain spiritual objects 
or acts. 

5.’ There are some general rules for the interpretation of the 
symbolical language, by attention to which, much light will 
be thrown on the prophetical writings. | 
- 6. Some assert that the same symbols are used always, in 
every part of ‘Scripture, to represent the same things, and that 
the laws of interpretation are as strict va certain as those of 
proper language. ) 

Second. Rules for the exposition of the books of the prophets. 
Vitringa lays down the following nineteen Canons as rules of 
interpretation. . 

1. That the subject of the prophecy may be well understood, 
it 1s necessary to enquire whether the prophet speaks of him- 
self or of others, or of the things of his own time or future, if 
in proper or in symbolical language. Acts, 8: 34. | 

2. Attend diligently to all the attributes and characters ap- 
pled to the subject. If the name be not mentioned in the 


prophecy, only the character, as Ps. 2, 22, 45, 60. Isa. 53. 


. 
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If the name be mentioned, whether it be literally or mystically 
used. Ps, 72. Whether of David's son yMlerally, or, of Christ 
mystically. 

3. Never depart from the literal source of fue subject when 
called by name; if all the attributes and properties agree to 
the subject ef prophecy, this is a certain rule and of great use. | 

4, If the attributes do not agree with the subject called by 
name in the prophecy, it is necessary to think of another per- 
son mystically, called by this name on account of the agree- 
ment between the type and the antitype. As Elijah. Malch. 
4:5. David. Jer. 30: 9. Ezek. 34: 23. Solomon. Ps. 72. 


Edom. Isa. 63: 1. é 
5. If the prophecy treat of a ae mentioned by name, 


which is capable of bearing both a proper and mystical signifi- 
cation, and the discourse is so framed that some attributes apply 
best to the subject, literally understood, others of it mystically : 
understood, the subject of the prophecy is to be considered, not 
as simple, but as complex. We are to consider the prophet as 
wishing to be understood as speaking of both, and that the mys- 
tical 1s wrapt up in the literal sense.- Thus many expressions 
concerning Babel, Egypt, Tyre, and Edom, are so grand and 
majestic, and such things are said of them that we must neces- 
sarily look for a mystical sense. . Rev, 11: 8-14, 18: 17-19. 
And when the prophet speaks of the people of Israel returning 
from Babylon, the description is so grand that we are naturally | 
led to look to the blessings of the Gospel by Christ, as intended 
by them. Isa. 52: 1-4. Jer. 3: 14-16. Zech. 44: 9. i 
6. In continued prophecies which are not distinguished from 
one another by titles and inscriptions, we must attend very care- 
fully to, the beginning and end of the prophetical discourses, 
and to the period in which the scene in which the prophetic 
vision is to be fixed, and the time at which it ceases. Seeexam- 


ples for this rule in the prophecy of Isaiah, after Chapter 40. 
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7. It is probable these prophecies, the beginning of which, 
display the commencement of Christ’s kingdom, and their con- 
clusion, the end of his reign on earth, do narrate, in a con- 
tinued series, the chief events or fortunes of the church, unless 
something. occurred, which calls us to go back to preceding 
times. As Isa. 11 and 12. ‘Ps. 68: 1,36. Isa, 54: 1, 60: 12. 

8. Some prophecies of the kind mentioned in the last Canon, 
contain repetition’ retrograde leaps, and also episodes, per- 
taining to former times, which are inserted in the body of the 
prophecy for illustrating certain parts of it. Ps. 68: 19. Isa. 
40 and 42. Not further than in founding the Gospel Church, 
begins at ch. 40, and by and by beginsat42: 1. Rev. 12 mE 

9. To the episodes of the prophetic word may be properly 
joined digressions in which the prophets write. They have be- 
fore their eyes the samie objects of a more remote time suddenly 
leaving, turn themselves, by way of excursion, to the people of 
their own or the next age, that from the subject of their pro- 
phecy they may warn, exhort, and convince them, and having 
done this, they resume the thread of their prophecy. Joel, 3: 
4, 9. 

10. That is to be accounted the best interpretation of the word 
of God, which discerns the greatest emphasis of speech, and dis 
plays most clearly the wisdom of the Holy Ghost. A good and 
certain rule but to be applied with prudence. Coxius had this 
always before hiseyes. It was his maxim. S. Scriptura signi- 
ficat quantum significare potest. Example of this in Mal. 4: 6, 
of the Jews. Coxius understands it of all the enemies of Christ 
in every age. | 

11, A sure key for opening the prophecies is a true under- 
standing of the nature of the Church of Christ. The righteous- 
ness to be procured by himself, and of the spiritual kingdom to_. 


be exerted by him in the world according to that of the Apostle 
28 
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Rom. 12: 6. According to the analogy of faith. Ps. 40: 8. 
Luke, 11;:'52. _II,;Cor. 3:.14. om | 

12. As there are two ways of interpreting the prophecy, the 
one barren, and the other liberal, they who follow the first find 
Jesus Christ and his kingdom seldom and with difficulty, while 
they who adopt the other, meet with Christ and his kingdom 
more frequently in the prophetic word. We cannot doubt but 
that the latter isto be preferred to the former. 

Of the latter opinion were the ancients; the interpreters of 
the middle age. Most of the reformers, Luther, Brenthens, 
and of the following century, Coxius, and Altingius. 


Of the former were Calvin, Piscator, but chiefly Grotius, of 


whose mode of interpretation the following example is an in- - 


stance. In Isa. 11: 1, he finds Hezekiah or Zerubbabel, and 


applies it to Christ by way of accommodation. 


13. Since it is not only probable but certain that there are in 
the prophetic word distinct delineations of the whole counsel of 
God, those interpreters judge rightly who, in prophecies, which 
treat of the kingdom of Christ and of the fates of his church, 
attend carefully to those events relative to the church, which 
are known in history, and explain the predictions by them, pro- 


vided it be done without any force put upon the Scripture. 


14. The interpretation of the prophecies by Christ and_ his 


Apostles, and by the Holy Ghost in the apocalipse is the rule . 


for explaining aright the prophecies which they quote. 


15. Whatever is expressed in the Prophets and Psalms, in an 


excellent, glorious, emphatic, and characteristic manner con- | 


cerning some person, not called by name, so that each of the 
qualities can be found in no one person of that or any other 
time, we are to consider it as spoken and predicted of the Mes- 
siah. Deut. 18: 18. Ps. 8: 16, 22, 40, 69, 88. Isa. 4: 2, 
7: 14,15, 42: 1. Zech. 3: 8, 12: 4. | 
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16. Inthe prophecies which treat of Christ and his kingdom, 
that is the best sense which is the most spiritual. - Christ’s king- 
dom is not of this world. -John, 17: 16. Rom. 14: 17. 
Therefore Christ’s kingdom will be predicted to be such as it 
really is. © | 

17. By considering carefully the prophecies we shall find in 
some places ev ucepovrpotpov that on which the writer intended 
to insist, is put in the last place, that he may dwell more fully 
on it, and go through with the subject. Zech. 9: 9. | 

18. The writers of the New Testament, when confirming their 
doctrine from the prophets, sometimes borrow the words from 
one prophet, and the subject or matter from another. 

19. As to future events, conjectures are not to be indulged, 
but the faith and modesty of christians should account those 
things which are spoken indefinitely, and not determined by 
parallel prophecies to be matter which, it is the will of God, 
should, as to measure, persons, times, and places, be put in his 
own power. Isa. 28: 11. Luke, 21: 19. | 


20. A twentieth rule, from Smith on prophecy, which is like- 
wise agreeable to the sentiments of Vitringa is, that no pro- 
phecy is to, be understood of the world to come, or the mundus 
animarum. The world to come is a subject of doctrine not of 
prophecy. , | 

N. B. “ The prophets did not receive a view of future events. 
according to the order of time when they were to be accomplish- 
ed. The prophet appointed to instruct men of his own time, 
introduces future events as they related to the consolation and 
reproof which he communicated when they were needed, and 
revealed, without regard to the time when they were revealed. 
Hence the difficulty of arrangement. But sometime introduced 
according to the natural order of events for the instruction of 


the church in future ages. This is a key to others. 
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‘¢ It is customary with the prophets in describing the latter 
enemies of the church, to call them by the names of her former 


persecutors. Not easy in many instances to know why one 


name is used rather than another. But in general, a certain » 


resemblance of characters appears to be kept in view. And 
when a character described is complex, it is called sometimes 
by one name, and sometimes by another.. Thus Babylon, for 
eppression of the people of God; Sodom, for impurity ; Egypt, 
for her idolatry; and by the Old Testament prophets, Tyre for 
her traffic ; Idumea or Edom, for her carnal relation to christians 
by professing their religion.”” Frayzer on the Rey. p. 35-67. 

The prophets describe the spiritual worship enjoined in the 
Gospel in terms borrowed from the Mosaic economy. "This is 
obvious from the use of the term in the New Testament. Upon 
the same principles the term in which gross and outward idola- 
try, is described, may be used to denote any false religion or 
even wicked desires. : 

Third. Means to be used for understanding aright the pro- 
phetic writings. 

1. Examine carefully when and where the prophets wrote. 

2. Gain an exact knowledge of history. 

3. Knowledge of geography is particularly useful. 

4, Compare the sentiments of former expositors. 

5. Diligently collate the passages of Scripture which tend to 


illustrate the subject. 


6. Gain a knowledge of the system or body of prophetic doc- 


trine as reduced into forms. 7. Maintain a pious frame of 


soul, and offer up fervent prayers to God for light. 
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SCHEME OF THE PROPHETS, . , 
In their supposed order of time, arranged according to Blair's Table, with but 
little variation. 


j BEFORE ( 
ORDER. NAMES. : 
CHRIST. KINGS OF JUDAH KINGS OF ISRAEL. 


Bet. 356 | Jehu & Jeho. Lo | 
1 eee 
Jonah. and 784 | Joash & Jero. Blair 
|| 2. | Amos. 810 | Uziah, ch 1:1, | Jereboam, ioe 
| chavh<e 4. 
Uziah, Jotham, 
3. Hosea | | DoF Ahaz, 3d year of dexheany : ns 2d, 
! Hezekiah. mand ft 3 
810. ' Uziah, Joth., Ahaz, 
4 Isaiah 698 | and Hez. ch..1: 1, 
. ; perhaps Manassah. 
810 | Uziah, or possibly 
z See | 660 . \Manassah. — 
3 | 758 | Jotham, Ahaz; and . 
6. Micah | 3 699 | Hezekiah, ch. 1: 1. Pekah and Hosea, 
790 Probably towards 
vi Nahum 698 the close of Heze- 
kiah’s reign. 
640 In the reign of 
8. Zephan’h | 609 | Josiah, ch. 1: 1. 
‘ 626 In the 13th year | 
clei aba ame 586 | of Josiah. 
612 | Probably in the | | 
a. (| Habalgul 598 | reign of Jehoyakim | : 
4 606 During all the | 
11 Daniel | 534 | Captivity. 
Sr | { | Between the taking 
12, | Otadia Pl ie aiancn 
of the Edomites by him | 
| 595 Durin t of 
i g part of 
13. | Ezekiel | 536 | the Captivity. 
HW About 520 | After the return 
14. ag 518 | from Babylon. 
| | From 520 to | 
15. | Zechariah 518 
| : or longer 
| | 
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| ( Continued.) 


LECTURE XXXIV. 
PROPHETS BEFORE THE CAPTIVITY. 


FIFTH IN ORDER. ISATAH. 
I. Life and history of Isaiah. 


1. Descent. Son of Amotz, not Amos. 

2. Place of residence. Among the tribe of Judah, in Jeru- 
salem and Judea. — , a 
3. Events of his life. 4. Time and manner of his death. 

II. State of the Jews at that time. 

1. Thekingswho reigned. 2. The situation of public affairs. 

During this time, God displayed eminent mercy to Israel | 
under Jeroboam the second. II Kings, 14: 25-27. To show 
what God could do.in his clemency, and lead them to repent 
of sins and trust in his mercy. He used the same dealing 
toward Uziah and Judah: II Chron. 26: 6, 7. With the 
same views. 3. The state of religion at that time. 
_ When he began to prophecy, a dark scene of things began to 
rise. 4. The history of the kings of Israel and of the neighbor- 
ing nations during this time. | 
| HEL. Subjects of the prophecy of Isaiah. 

1. History. i 


Here from prophecy, we have the best account of the inward 
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state of the Church of God, during the time of Isaiah’s min- 
istry. , 

2. Doctrine. 

3. Exhortation. 

4. Reproof. For sins and for mistakes relating to Messiah’s 
kingdom. | 

5. Consolation. . 

This prophet abounds more in consolation ae any other. 
Promise’ of the destruction of those kingdoms which now 
oppressed or threatened them, and the establishment of the 
kingdom of Messiah. 

IV. Scope, design, and use. 

1. To bring the people to repentance. 

2, To confirm the religion revealed by God to the people of 
the Jews. . 

3. To establish the faith of God’. 8 sadn in Divi ine Providence. 

4. To proclaim the coming of Messiah. 

5. To comfort the church under distress. 

V. The style and manner of composition. 
- Pure... 
. Figurative. 
. Peculiarly majestic and sublime. 


. Copious. 


oOo fF WN 


. Numerous, poetical. 

VI. Inspiration. 

1. Tradition. Of old, in the Hiei of the kings. II Kings, 
19: 2.45.20 1,2, 11. II Chron. 32: 20, 32. 

2. Miracles. . 

3. Accomplishment of predictions. 

4, Testimony of Christ and his Apostles. Quoted fifty times 
m the New Testament. 

5. The testimony of the church in all ages. 


6. The innate powers, purity, force, zeal, dignity of the sub- 


& 
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ject and manner of writing, all which, discover not man but 
God as the author. 

VII. Chronology. 

VIIT. Division and parts. Prophetical and historical. 

1. Prophetical is divided into five parts. 


1. Contains five prophetical discourses to the Jews and Israelites, in 
which he reproves, exhorts, and comforts them.» Ch. 4-18. 2. Con- 
tains eight discourses relating to the fate of other nations, the Baby- 
lonians, Philistines; Moabites, Syrians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, Ara- 
bians, and Tyrians. Ch, 13-24. 3, Declares in three discourses the 
judgments of God against the rebellious Jews and the enemies of the 
church in all times, and his promise to the true church. Ch. 25-36. 
4. In four consolitary discourses, he predicts the manifestation of the 
Messiah in the flesh, and the signs preceding it, especially the deliv- 
erance of the church from the Babylonish captivity. Ch. 41-49. 
5. In five discourses, he reveals the history of Christ, his pesen, 
office, and his church. Ch. 50. 


2. The historical part is comprised in three chapters. Ch. 
37-39, 


~ 
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LECTURE XXXV: 
HOSEA AND JOEL. 


FOURTH IN ORDER. HOSEA. 


I. His life. 

7 1. Name. Descent and place of nativity. 
2. Employment and:actions. 

3. Time and manner of his death. | 

IT. State of affairs during the time of his prophecy. 

1. The kings who reigned, and their characters. Uziah. 
Jotham. Ahaz, and Hezekiah Ping of pps ae Jeroboam, 
the son of Joash, king of Israel. 

2. The situation of public affairs. 

3. The state of religion at that time. 

4, History of neighboring nations. 

IIT. The particular subject of his prophecy. 

Dispersion and captivity of Israel. Prophecy of Christ. 
Comforts the pious with the promise of the Messiah, and the 
happy state of the church in the latter day, the calling of Christ 
out of Egypt. Ch. 1]: 1. Matt. 2:15. His resurrection. 
Ch. 63 22/°T Gor. 15: 4. ; 

IV. Scope, design, and use. 

V. Style and manner of composition. 

VI. The inspiration. 

1. Innate excellence of matter. 

2. The accomplishment of prophecy. 

3. Quotations from it in the New Testament. 

VII. Chronology. 

VIII. Divisions and parts. 
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SECOND IN ORDER. JOEL. 


I. Infe. 6 oh ONG 

1. Name, descent, and place of birth. 

2. Employment and actions. 

3. Time and manner of his death. 

IT. State of the nation during the time of his prophecy. 

1. Kings who reigned, &c.. i Uziad king of Judah, and shee 
boam, king of Israel. 

2. The situation of public affairs. 3 

3. The state of religion at that time. 

“At History of neighboring nations. — 

III. The particular subjects of his predictions. To wake Judah 
and Israel. 

Prophecy of Christ. Pouring out of the Spirit. Reference 
to Christ in the latter days. | 

IV. Scope, design, and use. 

V. Style and manner. } 

The style is different from Hosea. It is clear, elegant and 
flowing, and at the same time nervous, sublime, and animated. 
VI. Inspiration. | | 
VII. Chronology. 
“VIII. Division and pore 


( 
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LECTURE XXXVI. 
AMOS, OBADIAH, AND JONAH. 
THIRD IN ORDER. | AMOS. 
Mis life. 
Name, descent, and place of dete ae 


Employment and actions. 


. Time and manner of death. 


AP yo om 


. To whom did he prophecy ? 

IT. State of affairs during his prophecy. 

1. Kings who reigned. Uziah and Jeroboam. 
2. Situation and public affairs. 

3. State of religion. 

4. History of neighboring nations. 

Ill. The particular subject of prophecy. 
Prophecy of Christ. Last chapter refers to the end. 
IV. Scope, design, and use. 

V. Style and manner of composition. 

VI. Inspiration. 

VII. Chronology. 

VIII. Division and parts. 


SEVENTH IN ORDER. OBADIAH, 
I. Name. 
IT. State of affairs. 
ITI. Subject of prophecy. 
IV. Scope. | 
V. Style. 
VI. Inspiration. 
VI. Chronteay 
Vill. Parts. 


AA4 


FIRST IN ORDER. JONAH. 


~~ 


Life. | | 
. Name, descent, and place of nativity. 
. Employment. | | 


. Time and manner of death. 


Pw ny 


. To whom he prophecied. 

IT. State of affairs. . 

1. Kings who reigned. 

2. Situation of public affairs. 

3. State of religion. 

4. History of neighboring nations. 
II. Particular ads of prophecy. 
IV. Scope. 

V. Style. 

VI. Inspiratoon. 

VII. The chronology. 

VIII. Diwisions and parts. 
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LECTURE XXXVII. 
MICAH AND NAHUM. 
SIXTH IN ORDER. MICAH. 
I. Life. 
1. Name, descent, and place of abode. 
2. Employment and actions. 
3. Time and manner of death. 
IT. State of affairs during his reek: é 
1. Kings who reigned. 
2. State of public affairs. 
3. State of religion. 
4. History: of neighboring nations. 
II, Particular subjects of his Prophecy. 
Prophecy of Christ. Ch. 5: 2. Matt. 2: 6. 
IV. Scope, design, and use. 
V. Style. Sublime and elegant, approaching to Isaiah. 
VI. Inspiration. | 
VII. Chronology. 
VIII. Divisions and parts. 


EIGHTH IN ORDER. NAHUM. 
I. Life. 


1. Name, descent, and place of nativity. 

2. Employment. 

3. Time and manner of death. 

IT. State of the nation during the time of his prophecy. 
1. Kings who reigned. | 

2. State of public affairs. 

3. State of religion at that time. 

4. History of the neighboring nations. 
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III. The practical subjects of his prophecy, and to whom he 
prophected. ae 

Prophecy of Christ. Ch. 1; 15. Rom. 1U: 15. 
IV. Scope, design, and use. 

V. Style, &c. 

VI. Inspiration. 

VII.. Chronology. 

VII. Dwisions and parts. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. | 
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LECTURE XXXVIIL. 
HABBAKUK AND ZEPHANIAH. 


NINTH IN ORDER. HABBAKUK. 


I. Life. 

IT. State of affairs. 
III. Particular subjects of prophecy, and to whom he 1 la a 
Prophecy of Christ. Ch. 2: 14. 

Py? Scope, design, and use. ; 

V. Style. Vest ggutte wes 

VI. Inspiration. 

VIL. Chronology. 

VIII. Divisions and parts. 


_ TENTH IN ORDER. ZEPHANIAH. 


I. His life. 

IT. State of affairs during his prophecy. 
bee 5 Particular subjects of prophecy. 

Prophecy of Christ. Ch.3: 14. 

IV. Scope, design, and use. 

V.. Style. 

VI. Inspiration. 

VII. Chronology. 

VIII. Dwision and parts. 
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LECTURE XXXIX. 
JEREMIAH AND LAMENTATIONS. 


- 


Prophets at and under the Captwity. 
FIRST IN ORDER. . JEREMIAH. 


I. Life and history of Jeremiah. 

1. Name, descent, and place of nativity. 

2. Employment and actions. | 

3. Time, place,, and manner of his death. 

IT. State of affaurs during the time of his prophecy. 

1. Kings who reigned,-and their character. 

2. The situation of public affairs. 3. Religion. 

4, History of neighboring nations. \ _ 

III. Particular subjects of his prophecy ; and persons to whom 
he prophecied. aN 

Prophecy concerning Christ and his church. Ch. 23: 5, 6, 
Bab, ee | 

IV. Scope, design, and use. 

V. Style and manner of pomnostion 

VI. Inspiration. VII. Chronology. 

VIII, Division, parts, and order of his prophecy. 


— 


LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH. 
I. The writer. ‘I. When written. 
III. Manner of composition. 
IV. Design, use, and scopes V. Inspiration. 
VI. History of the Jews, by which this book 4 is Wlustrated. 
VII. Divisions and parts. 
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LECTURE XL. 
EZEKIEL AND DANIEL. 


THIRD IN ORDER. EZEKIEL. 


I. Mistory and life. 

1. Name, descent, and place of nativity. 

2. Place where he prophecied. 

3. Employment and action. 

4. Time and manner of his death. 

IT, State of affairs during his Prophecy. 

1. In Judea. 

2. State of affairs among the captives in Chaldea. 

3. Kings who reigned at Babylon, and their history. 

III. Particular subjects of Prophecies, and to whom directed. 

Predictions concerning Christ and his church. Ch. 34: 23 
> (aes 2 al Wiebe sy 

IV. Scope, design, and use. 

V. Style and manner of writing. 

VI. Inspiration. 

VII. Chronology. 

VIII. Parts and divisions. 


——— 


' SECOND IN ORDER. DANIEL. 
I. Lnfe and history. | 
1. Name, descent, and place of nativity and abode. 
2. Employment and actions. 
3. Time, place, and manner of his death. 
IT. State of affairs during the time of his Prophecy. 
1. State of kings in Judea. | | 
2. Among the captives in Chaldea. 
3. History of the kings of Babylon and Persia. 
IIT. Particular subject of Prophecy, and to whom he Prophe- 


ced concerning Christ and his church. 
29 
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IV. Scope and design. — 

Vi. Style and manner of writing and i language, | 

VI. Inspiration. 

VII. Chronology. 

VIII. Division, parts, and order. 

1. History. 

2. Visions. 

50 Predictions. 

Query. Why is Daniel removed in the Hebrew bibles from 
among the prophets and placed in the Hagiography ? 
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LECTURE XLI. 
Prophets aftee the Capiaee 
HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, AND MALACHI. | 


FIRST IN ORDER. HAGGAI,. 


. Life and history, descent, and Bace of wiitiot ts 
Name. 
. Place where he prophecied. 


- Employment and actions. 


rPwne & 


. Time, manner, and place of his Heals 

IT. State of affairs during his prophecy. 

1. State of affairs in Judah. Ghe6 #44. 

2. Among the remaining captives in Judea. 

3. Kings who reigned, and their history. 

ITI. Particular subject of his prophecy, and to whom he pro- 
phected. 

Concerning Christ and his church. Ch. 2: 7. 

AV. Scope, design, and use. | 

V. Style and manner of writing. 
_ VI. Inspiration. 

VII. Chronology. 

VIII. Division and parts. 


SECOND IN ORDER. ZECHARIAH. 


I. Life and history. . 

1. Name, descent, and place of sattivite: Zech...1:. I. 

2. Place where he prophecied. 

3. Employment and actions. 

4, Time and manner of death. 

IT. State of affairs during his prophecy. 

1. In Judea. 2. Among those who remained in Babylon. 


3. Kings who reigned in Persia. 
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4. State of neighboring countries. ) 

III. Particular subjects and occasions of , rophecy, and to whom 
he prophecied. 

Concerning Christ and his church. Ch.3: 8, 10,6: 12, 13, 
9-9, 10, 12: 10,13: :1, 7. ‘ 

IV., Scope, design, and use. | 

V. Style and manner of writing. 

VI. Inspiration. VII, Chronology. 

VIII. Dwision, parts, and order. 


THIRD IN ORDER. MALACHL 
. Life and story. | 


. Name. 2. Place where he prophecied. 


Employment. . 


He CO ety 


- Time and manner of his death. 
IT. State of affairs during his prophecy. 
1. In Judea. 

| 1. As to civil affairs. 2. State of religion. 

2. Kings who reigned in Persia. | 
3. State of neighboring nations. é 
II. Particular subjects and occasions of his prophecy, and to 

whom derected. : ; 
Christ and his church. 1: 10,3: 1,4: 1. 
IV. Scope; design, and use. | 
V. Style and manner of writing. 
VI. Inspiration. VII. Chronology. 

VIII. Division, parts, and order. 
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LECTURE XLII. 


LANGUAGE OF.THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. Some maintain that it is true classical Greek. 

1. Because when God speaks to men, he always speaks in 
noble, elegant language; as Aristotle said, “ If Jupiter spoke 
Greek, he would speak the language of Plato.”’ 

To this it is answered, that it may as well be said that God 
should have sent forth gentlemen with polished manners, and 
elegantly dressed in the newest mode. . 

2 From the authority of some who are accounted great 
scholars. | | 

Origin and Chrysostom, who were both Greek scholars, said 
to the contrary. | 

3. From similar words and phrases found in classical writers. 

IT. The language of the New Testament is considered by others 
not to be pure Greek. / 

This is called by them the Greek of the Synagogue, or the 
Hebrew tongue in Greek words. The idiom is Hebrew, the 
words Greek. 

That this is the language of the New Testament is argued. 

1. From the acknowledgment of all, that there are many 
Hebrewisms in the New Testament. 

2. From accurate observation of judicious critics. 

Many phrases are Hebrew in Greek words. E. G. Sap 
flesh, for the whole man in general, as in Matt. 24: 22. Acts, 
2: 41. The word vya or souls for persons; so it is used. 
Gen. 12:.5. Thus to eat bread dayev aprov is a Hebrewism 
for dining, supping or feasting ; as Luke, 14: 1. 

3. From the very different phraseology of the Greek classics. 

4, From the testimony of the most eminent fathers, especially 
Origin and Chrysostom, who say the language of the New Tes- 


tament is barbarous Greek. - 
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5. From the professions of the sacred writers themselves 
which they often repeated. Paul rude in speech, and not with 
wisdom of words. I Cor. 1: 17, 2: 4, 5. 

6. The similarity which some imagine they can easily trace 
between the language of the New Testament and the Greek 


classic writers, is at least faint and indeed: problematical, 


1. The words are often not thesame. 2. Phrases are different. 3. They 
are used in a different sense. 4. They are at best found but once, or 
seldom, which ‘affords insufficient rule for judging, and sometimes the 
words are in the books of the poets, ad Le is different from 
prose. 


ITl. Consider the objection which is brought against the account 
of the language of the New Testament. It is alleged the supposi- 
tion of its being pure Greek, throws an imputation on the charac- 
ter of the writers of the New Testament, and is injurious to God 
who inspired them. 

To this objection the following answers have been given : 

1. It does not affect the character of Jesus Christ, for he did 
not speak Greek, but Say. the language of the Jews, at that 
time. 

2. The apostles never claimed such a quality as speaking or 
writing the Greek tongue in its purity. 

3. It can be no dishonor to the Spirit of God, that the Jews 
who were accustomed to the Hebrew tongue in writing a foreign 
language, did not write in elegant Greek. 

4, Divine truth is effectually conveyed to us by the words of 
the Apostles, as if they had written in the Greek of Plato. 

5. The objection would be as strong against the Apostles not 
being accomplished gentlemen, in a full court-dress,.or in wri- 
ting a good hand. | | 

IV. Where are the best helps to be sought and ‘anes Sor tlus- 
trating the New Testament ? 


1. Not from the Pagan classics ; because, 


1. They had not the ideas of the Apostles in theology. 2. They wrote 
a different language as to idiom. 
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Some phrasesin the New Testament had a different meaning, 
and different phrases had sometimes the same meaning. 
3. They used words in a different sense. — . 
They used some words in a bad sense, which in Scripture are 


used in a good sense. 


4. For some ideas in Scripture they had no words that could express them. 
E. G. Synagogue, Sabbath, Jubilee, Seraphim, which are retained in 
the translation. 


That some helps may be found in many Le is readily 
allowed, but not so much as commentators of note have sup- 
posed, nor of the highest kind. | | 

2. Our chief resource is in the following helps : 


1. The Septuagint translation of the Old Testament. 2. The Hebrew 
language and dialect used in Christ’s time. 3. The Rabbies are more 
useful than classical writers, their minds being emncyad about Scrip- 
ture. 


After all helps have been used, it is ever to be remembered, 
that a new religion, of course, produces new ideas, and new 
ideas are unavoidably followed by new modes of expressions, 
and which it is useless to seek in the writings of authors who 


are strangers to the ideas themselves. 
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LECTURE XITITI. 


MANUSCRIPTS, ETC., OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


I. Number of these manuscripts. 
II. Most famous manuscripts. 
1. The Codex Alexandrias. 


1. Its form. The words. In four volumes folio. . 2. Its writer. 
3. Date. Three or four centuries. 4. History presented by Cerellus 
Luces, a Greek Bishop, who came to England and brought it with 
him. 5. Authority. 


2. Codex Bese or Cantabridgienses. 

1. Its form. 2.-Writer. 3. Date.. 4. History. 5. Authority 
3. Codex Vaticanus. | 
1. Its form. 2. Wniter. 3. Date. " History. 5. Authority.’ 

III. Rules for judging of manuscripts. 

IV. The manner of writing, marks, and distances, and divi- 
sions in ancient Greek manuscripts, and in modern coptes of the 
New Testament. | 

/Alncient. 

1. Chapters. 

1. Larger, called Titloi, in Latin, braves. 2. Shorter. 

2. When these took place. | 

Modern. iS 

1. Chapters. 

2. Verses. 

3. Stops in the New Testament. 


1. Some stops of very ancient date. Some before Christ, but not in 
common use. Only in schools of grammarians. 2. Most ancient 
manuscripts of the New Testament have only the points, asthe Alex- 
andrian. 3. The minute points, colon, semicolon, &c., are modern 
inventions. 4. None of the points, it is judged, are of divine origi- 
nal. 5. Some passages, by alteration of points, are made clear. 


V. Principal editions of the Greek Testament, printed from 
these manuscripts. 

1. Spanish Polyglott, commonly called, Complatensian. 

2. Erasmus. 

3. Robert Stephens. 


oF, 


cae WE A. 
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Beza. 
Arias Montanus: 


Corcillacus. 


The Paris Polyglott. ~ 


The London Polyglott, published in London, about 1650. 
Mill; who published a new edition in the beginning of 


the seventeenth century, 


10. Bengelises. 
11. Wetstein. 


12. 


Griesbach. 


13. Matti. 
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LECTURE XLIV. 


MANUSCRIPTS, CONTINUED. 


VI. of various readings of the manuscripts of the Greek 
| Testament, and which are copied into printed editions. 

1. The number of them. 

2. The causes. 


1. The Carelessness of transcribers in omitting, adding, or exchanging let- 
ers, Syllables, or words. 2. Mistakes of transcribers, in regard to the 
true text of the original as to the divisions of words, observations of 
marginal notes for the text. 3. Errors or imperfections in manuscripts 
from which the transcribers copied. 4. Conjectures of transcribers, 
with a view to improve the text of the original, as to grammar, or. 
sense. 5. Wilful corruptions to serve the purpose of a oti 


3. The degree of importance of them. 


1. In most cases, we. are able, by just laws of criticism, to distinguish 
true reading from false. 2. All the various readings that have been 
found do not effect one single doctrine of Scripture, neither alter nor 
establish another. 3. When by means of various Tea a text 
is taken away, which is said to be brought to support a doctrine, there 
remains a sufficient number behind to establish it. 1 John, 5: 7. 
4. The most material variations which make a change in the sense, 
do not relate to articles of faith. 5. By far the greatest part of the 
various readings does not effect either doctrine or sense. but is on 
matters of trifling moment. 


4. Rules that have been laid down for deciding concerning 
the various readings. 


1. When all other grounds of decision are wanting, we must be 
guided by the majority of manuscripts. 2. An accurate manuscript 
1s to be preferred to one more carelessly transcribed. 3..An ancient 
manuscript is to be preferred to one that is more modern. Caterus 
Paribus, for instance. Twenty manuscripts from one of the sixth 
century. If in possession of all of them, not evidence superior to 
the one from which it was transcribed of the fourteenth century may , 
be copied from one of the seventh. 4. If a learned transcriber made 
use of several manuscripts, and selected what appeared to him to be 
the best reading, this is a Codex Criticus, not an evidence for read- , 
ings. Not of value in that respect, but may be of use as a collection 
of critical collectors. E. G. Boyer’s edition of the New Testament. 
5. Printed editions, are so far, to be admitted as evidence, as they are 
immediately taken from manuscripts. 6. In comparing two different 
readings, examine which of the two could most easily arise from a 
mistake or correction of thetranscriber. 7. In various readings, some 
are for what is most classical and elegant; these will apply to the 
classics. Others think that the most rough is applicable to the New 
Testament. Others think that which is suited to the author’s manner. 


VII. Means of discovering the true reading of the New Tes- 


tament as it came from the original writers. Manuscripts 
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im gudging of them, preference is to be given on the following 


accounts : 


‘ 


1. From external circumstances. 


1. Antiquity. 2.:-Number. 3. Apparent accuracy. As very accurate 
Manuscripts will lead to place great dependance. 


2. From internal qualities, and readings compared. 


1. Conformity to grammatical construction. 2. Conformity tc the com- 
mon idiom of the language. 3. To the special idiom of the Helen- 
ists, who were Hebrews, and spoke the Greek language. 4. To the 
manner of the writer. 5. To the scope of the context. 


3. From small changes which are allowable in ancient manu- 
scripts. 
1. Change in pointing. 2. Change in dividing words. 
Quotations from the fathers. 
1. Degree of value of different ways of quoting. 


1. Commentaries, in which they explain the words of Scripture, furnish 
the highest degree of evidence. 2. Quotations of particular passages 
when they tel us they are the precise words of Scripture, take the 
next place. 3. Common quotations in their writings, are much 
beneath the two former, as to authority. 4, Quotations in polemical 

- writings, are, on account of their pious frauds, which were then too 
common, considefed as furnishing the lowest degree of evidence. 


2. Of the degree of evidence from the language in which 


they wrote. 


1. The different readings in the fathers are more ancient than the oldest 
manuscripts which now exist. 2. The Greek fathers show us what 
were the readings of the original in the time they lived. 3. The 

_Latin fathers, as they commonly made use of the translation into their 
own language, inform us what the reading was of particular passa- 

ges which they quote. 4. The Syriac and Coptic fathers do the same, 
and we learn how their translated copy reads a quoted passage. 


3. Remarks on the writings of the fathers in respect to this 


point. : . 


1. The older the fathers are, the greater is the value of quotations from 
them. 2. The only thing to be feared, is. that copyists may have 
altered the quotations from the fathers according to the common read- 
ings of their own time. 3. Commentaries, where the words are 
explained in a literal sense, are least of all liable to this change. 
4. Controversial pieces mark the readings quoted, very accurately ; 
and when persons engaged in the controversy were men of candor and 
fairness of reasoning, much stress is to be laid on their quotations. 
5. In, treatises of devotion and general edification, the fathers often 
quote from memory, therefore cannot Jay great stress upon them. 
6. Quotations of Scripture in the writings of Christianity, and of the 
adversaries of the Orthodox faith are not to be overlooked. 7. In 
matters of criticism, the fathers are on alevel with the moderns. Rea- 
son and good sense will decide the matter, without partiality to an- 
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cients or moderns, But in. matters relating to testimony, the fathers 
have great authority, and great respect is due to their decision. . 8. The 
fathers have scarcely met with fair treatment; formerly they were | 
adored, and considered as oracles in everything relating to doctrine, 
Scripture, &c.; but of late, they have been-reduced to nothing, and 
stripped of every excellence. The middle path is the right one. They 
had certain advantages with respect to Scripture, which were peculiar 
to their age. They are eminent as witnesses of facts, customs, read- 
ings, &c. In matters of reasoning, they, like us, must be judged by 
decisions of reason, which is ever the same, and has no partiality for 
ancients or moderns, and is of no nation, and of no age. 


VII. Of critical conjecture, as furnishing sometimes proper 
reading of the text. 
- 1. Some have indulged it in a very considerable degree. 

2. Some commentators, and others have been very forward 


to receive them. 


3. The following rules may be laid down concerning them : 


' 1. If a passage be downright nonsense in all manuscripts, conjecture is 
allowable. But where is such to be found? 2. In all other cases it 
is not allowable. The question isa matter of. fact, not of reasoning. 
An advocate for conjecture, says, “‘asif any manuscript, was of old, as 
common sense.” ‘But he considereth not ‘‘this is matter of testi-. 
mony” and that to set up what he calls common sense against 
manuscript, is as if a judge should discard witnesses on pretence that 
his sagacity rendered them unnecessary, or was a surer rule to go 
by in the matter. 3. Most conjectures, however plausible at that 
time, have been found afterwards to be false or needless. 4. Some 
have set up what are called theological conjectures, where a passage 
appeared contrary to the other received truths and established doc- 
trines. But this is by no means allowable. 
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LECTURE XLV. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Ancient. 
I. The Syriac. 


1. Of the Peshito or ancient Syriac, 7. e., literal. 


i. Its purity. Derived immediately from the Greek. 2. Its antiquity. 
Melito in the year one hundred and seventy referred to this version. 
Made most probably at the end of the first century, or beginning of 
the second. It is evident it existed before the fourth century, as 
quoted by Ephraim Syrus, but how long is not certainly known. 
3. By whom translated, and when? Some attribute it to Thaddeus, 
others to Eddus, first Bishop of Edessa. Michaelis ‘supposes him to 
have been anaturalJew. 4. Itsform. In Syriac characters. 5.. Its 
use. Asan old version. Considerable. 


2. Of the Philoemian. 


1. Its purity and value. As to purity, difficult to say. 2. Antiquity. 
Supposed in the fifth Century. Five hundred and eight. 3. Where, 
and by whom ? 


IT. The Coptic. 

1. Of the coptic which was used in the lower Egypt. 
As to purity, difficult to say. 

Antiquity. Siupposed in the fifth, century. 

2. Of the Sahidi. Used in upper Egypt. 


1. Purity. Resembles codex cantabridgienses. 2. Antiquity. Supposed 
to be in the second century. ; 


III. The Arabic: Account of wt. 

Editions of the Arabic versions that are published. 

1. Roman edition of the Gospel in 1590, at Rome, from the 
Greek. 

2. Erpeneus edition of the New Testament. Leyden, 1616, 
from Syria. 

3. The Roman congregation de propaganda fide. 

4, The English Society for propagating Christianity, 

Published in 1727, a neat Arabic New Testament. 

Besides these, an Arabic bible was printed at Bucharest in 
1700, and the Gospel at Aleppo, in 1707. 

IV. The Ethiopic. Published at Rome, 1548. 
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V. The Armenian. 

VI. The Persic. 

VII. The Latin versions. 

1. Of the ancient, once before Jerome. 


2. Of the Vulgate. Jerome’s edition. 


1. History of it. °2. Its excellencies. 3. Its defects. 4. Its present 
state. 5. Why so eagerly grasped at by the Church of Rome? 
6. Why so decried by. the RGGI aa 2 7. What is its character 
among impartial men ? 


VIII. The Gothic version. 
1X. The Sclavonian VETSIONs- 
X. The Anglo Saxon version. 
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LECTURE XLVI. 


TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, CONTINUED. 


Modern. 

First. Tnto the Latin tongue. 

1. By Erasmus. Remarkable for eloquence. He lived a 
little before Luther. 

2. By Arias Montanus. | 

3. By Castalio. | 

Too loose and literal, not kept to the meaning of the Scrip- 
ture. 

1. Defects. 2. Excellencies. 
4, By Beza. 
Le Excellencies. 2. Defects. 

Second. Into common languages of. the countries of Europe. 

I. The Italian. | 

1. By Protestants. 

2. By Roman Catholics. 

[I, Spanish. So 

1. By Protestants. 

2. By Catholics. ¥ : 

Portugese Catholics, one in 1608. There is also a late-one. 

ITI. French. | | 

1. By Protestants. 

2. By Roman Catholics. 

IV. German. 

5 By Protestants. Luther, 1532. Employed eleven years 
n the work. 

2. By Roman Catholics. 

V. Dutch. 

1. By Protestants. 


1. By whom was the translation made? 2, Qualities of the version. 
The best of all.’ 
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Private versions. By Jamison and Renstocker. 
2. By Roman Catholics. , 
VI. Danish. 


1. By Protestants. 
1. By whom made? 2. Qualities. 


2. Private versions. 

3. By Roman Catholics. 
VII. Swedish. 

1. By Protestants. 

2. By Roman Catholics. 
VIII. Russian. 

1X. English. 

1. By Protestants. 

2. By Roman Catholics. 

Third. Into languages of heathen countries. | 
I. Language of Malabar by Danish Missionaries. 
IT. Language of the North American Indians by Elliot. 
IT]. Language of the Irish and Erse tongue. 
IV. Language of the Welch. 

V. Language of the Islander. 
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LECTURE XLVI. 


REMARKS ON TRANSLATIONS OF SCRIPTURE IN GENERAL. 


I. Things to be desired in a translation of Scripture. 

1. The precise meaning of the original. é 

2. Coming as near as possible to the spirit and manner of 
the original writers. 

3. Purity of style. ? ; 

The version should so far have the character of the original 


writings that is natural and easy. No improper words. Not 


ungrammatical or harsh. | 
4. As much perspicuity as is consistent with the foregoing 
particulars. A transl ator should endeavor to make the writings 
of Moses as plain to the men of this age, as they were in the 
original, to his cotemporaries. | | 
IT. How are these things attained in a translator 4 


1. Sense or meaning. 


1. A very literal translation will not give the meaning in many instances. 
e.g. Pagrinus. Sometimes in the vulgate. Literal translation will 
not give the meaning of two languages, | they differ in idiom. On this 
account, Pagrinus and Malvena, a Jesuit, are frequently unintelligible. 
2. A free or liberal translation goes too far from the text, and does not 
keep close enough to the original writer. In many kinds of writing 
‘a free translation is best, but in Scripture more respect is due to the 

original writers. Castalio is an instance of this fault. 3. Middle way 
between these two, will succeed best. Beaza’s. 


2. Spirit and manner. 
Simplicity is here a grand distinguishing characteristic of the 
sacred writers, in opposition to a more complex and highly or- 


namented one. 


1. A complex style with artificial periods and’ labored sentences, is quite 
opposite to the Scripture: manner of writing. Castalio yery unlike 
Scripture on this account. 2. Pursuit of variety very different from 
Scripture, they never pay the smallest regard to it. This is the fault 
of Castalio.. 3. A highly ornamented translation does not convey the. 

spirit and manner of the original. Another of Castalio’s s failings. 


3. ict 
The literal style aire entirely fail fide 


General rules of couiposition to be consulted on i thig point. 
30 
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4, Perspicuity. 

General rules of composition assist in this: 3 

Query. How far should Hebrewism be retained in a transla- 
tion ? aX a | 

Answer. They should: only be departed,from in the following 
instances : : 

1. If when retained they become pba or ambiguous by 
translation. 

2. If thein signification be lessened by vhsSingud Sabatino 

3. If they lead to another sentiment than what; the Hebrew 
words contain, or Greek Hebrewisms. 

HI. Difficulties of translating the Scriptures. 

They. arise from various causes. | 

1, From, what is common in every kind, of, translation, viz., 
finding corresponding words in the. language into which. the 
translation is made. 


\ 


The three following things found i in all cases, of this, nature : 


1. Some: words exactly: correspond ; e. g., the. words of nature. Sun, 
moon, field, trees, fire, water, river, sea, &e. Necessary productions of 
mechanical arts. | Ship, house, chair, door, &c. | Natural relations. 
Father, son, daughter, brother, master, servant, &c. 2. Some words 
but imperfectly correspond in different languages. Many terms rela- 
ting to sentiments and passions. — Objects of reflex‘and internal senses. 
This holds, as’ there is. more or-less uniformity in. constitutions, reli- 
gion, laws, &c. As on these sentiments, manners, and:costumes, do in 
a great measure. depend; e. g. to the Greek words, Aper, vdpoaruvy 
evaparera. dpovncic, ehewc. The Latin words, vertus temperantia, con- 
linentia, prudentia, misericordia, are not equivalent. Still less- the 
English words, virtue, temperance, continuance, prudence, mercy. The 
English derived from theLatin. But etymology is a very unsafe guide. 
Shades of difierence of, meaning are many, ak. synonymous ‘words. 
3. In the language of every nation, there are some worcs which cannot 


be translated into that of another people, which haye»not; a perfect; 


‘conformity to it in connections, &c. These give rise to those words, 
e. g. weights, measures, &c. Garments, exercises, diversions, rules 
and manners, officers, judicature, sects and parties. 


2 From. circumstances: peculiar. to the writings; of? the Old 
Testament. 


1. From the poverty of their language. This is especially the case with 
Hebrew words, which havea more extensive and varied signification. 
It is true that a people with a scanty language do not treat in the 
same, variety, of, subjects 2s those who havea copious one, The 


ov a 


+ a 
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New Testament is not classical Greek, not so:varied, follows much of 
the genius of Hebrew in use of words. 2. From the small number 
of books extant in the language, and some words seldom used ; some 
but once. The use of the Greek in the New Testament is Hebraical. 
Septuagist one of these. 3. From the symbolical style of the prophets.: 
Literal sense intended as vehicle of'figurative. 4: From the singula- 
rity of the Jewish customs. 5. From the shades of meaning of words 
arising from change of manners and customs during, the immense 
space of time between’ Moses and John. This is the case with other 
ancient writings. Some words have changed in their meaning, in the 
English, since the translation of the Scripture which we use. — 


3. From previous dispositions of minds. 

1. The influence which a previous acquaintance with translations* has’ 
upon the mind. 2. Prepossessions with respect to religious tenets, 
will produce considerable effects on: the mind /and‘on the writings. 

IV. How these difficulties are removed. 

1., When there are corresponding words, the task is easy. 

2. A translator is constrained often to do the best by approxi- 
mation. | | 

Sometimes he will find a word in his own language, which 


answers to the original word in one acceptation, and another in 


~~ another. 


3. Sometimes there is no way but to retain the original word 


in the translation and explain it in the margin. 
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» 


REMARKS ON IMPORTANT WORDS AND PHRASES IN THE NEW 


TESTAMENT, ~ 


First. Different classes of men spoken of in the New Tes- 
tament. rf eae : ails 7 
1. ‘EGpacn translated Hebrews. Those who used the He- 


brew tongue. 
“2, ‘EAApveorot. Grecians. 

3. “EAAnvec. Greeks by nation. 

4, BapBapo. Barbarians; men who speak a foreign lan- 
guage. | pate 

Second. Meaning in versions of some important words and 
phrases in the New Testament. 


1. é BaotAeva tov Oeov ov TwY ovpavwy ‘sometimes signifies the 


reign of God, sometimes the place where it is extended. 

2. To evayysduov. The Gospel, good news. Isa. 52: 1. 
Luke, 11: 18, 19. | 

3.70 Xpioroc. The Christ. 

4; °O Yuioc tov AvSpovrov. The Son of Man. 

5. 'O Yvioc tov Geov. The Son of God. 


Third. Of the sense of some important words. 


I. Of the difference of meaning in some words which are 


accounted synonymous, / 


1. AcaBodrog is a word which occurs about thirty times in the 
New Testament. General meaning, is calumniator, traducer, 
false accuser. 


1. It is used in the New Testament, most commonly, to signify the apos- 
tate angel, as described in the Scripture, as the great enemy of God 
and man, 2. Sometimes applied to man. The word occurs only 
three times in the plural, and that in Paul’s epistles. 


2. Aamuwr, translated Devil, occurs only five times in the New 


Testament. 


. 2 
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3. Aamovrov. Devil. Occurs frequently in the Gospels, 
about sixty times in the New Testament. 


1. In reference to possessions. Nature of possessions by daipoua 
- Reality of Demoniacal possessions proved. 


From the mention made of the number of demons in particular: pos- 
sessions. 

Their actions are expressly distinguished from those of the person 
possessed. 

Conversations are held by them in regard re the disposal of them after 
expulsion, and accounts given how they were disposed of. 

Desires and passions are ascribed peculiarly to them, in similitudes 
taken from the conduct which they generally observed. 

Persons diseased are said to be oppressed vo rov dcaBoAov but posses 
sion is never ascribed to him, and diseased people never said to he 
possessed by ro Aacuovoy. 


2. The word-sometimes used in the New Testament, not in a bad sense 
when speaking of Pagan’s worship, as especially when Pagans speak 
of it themselves. This sense is conformable to classical use. Acts, 
47: 18.01 Cor: 10:2°20, )210 03. There:.are ae passages where 
there is great difficulty as to thesense. I Tim.4: 1. James, 2: 19. 
The adjective Satpoviwdy¢ in James, 3: 15, used in a had sense. 4. The 
meaning of devovdaipoviog deisidaimon, in Acts, 17: 22, religion, 

devotion ; religion in classical use. 


Query. How is distinction made between diabolos, daimonia, 
in translations and versions ? 

II. Difference between ‘Adec and yeeva ? 

1. Hades answers to “ixy Sheal in Hebrew, or the inferi and 
infernium among the Latins, supposed to be under ground. An 
idea common to all languages. See Isa. ch. 14. Used eleven 


times in the New Testament. . 


1. It never signifies Hell in the christian sense of the word, 2. Itnever 
signifies the grave. 12) Kever, never translated Hades in the Septua- 


gint. Death, called ‘the gates of Hades. Matt.16: 18. 3. Hades 
always signifies the state or place of departed souls. 1. Sometimes 
it is used without regard to happiness or misery of inhabitants, as in 
Isaiah, ch. 14. 5. Sometimes as expressive of a state, both of hap- 
piness and misery. Christ used the word Hades, in Luke, 16. Both 
the rich man and Lazarus said to be in Hades. 


2. Fésvva. Gehillam, the valley of Hinnom, signifies hell. 
Used in the New Testament twelve times ; twice figuratively, 
and ten times for torment. 3 

ITI. Difference between Metavwew and Merapedouas. 

1. Metavoew. True repentance unto life. 


2. Metapedouat. 
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3. Metamelommai, being more extensive or original in its 
signification than Metanceo, may be used for it, without im- 
propriety. Though the latter being more limited or special, 
cannot be so properly used for the former. The genus in- 
Hig the species, not the species the genus. 


Query. How are these words translated into different ver- 


sions ? 
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LECTURE XIX. 


\ REMARKS ON IMPORTANT WORDS, ETC., CONTINUED. 


IV. Difference Ayvoc and Octos, Hebrew 707 kadash, and ON 
chasad. | 

1. Words to which they answer in the New Testament. 

2. Meaning of the words. | | 

V. Difference between. 

1. Kypvccw. Signifies to proclaim, used twenty- Hee times in 
New Testament. 

2. Evayyedgo. 
aS. KatayyeAAw. 

To declare plainly or aloud, signifies to announce. 

4. Adacyw. | | | 

Well translated by Docere to teach. 

No fewer than six Greek words, (not synonymous) are ‘trans- 
lated to preach. The three first just mentioned, and Aadew to 
speak. Avadvyouar and mappyocagoa t rendered to preach boldly, 
Aadtc to speak. Act, 12: 42. dradeyouar. Act, 20: 7, to dis- 
course. : ) | 

To translate uniformly when it can be done in a manner 
consistent both with propriety and perspicuity is a good ‘rule, 
and one of the simplest and surest methods I know, of making 
it enter into the conception of sacred writers, and pcapt their 
very turn of thinking. 

Fourth. Of the unportanes of titles of honour in the New 
Testament. } | 

I. Xvptoc. Translated Lord, Master, and Sir, answers to 
Adonai in Hebrew, and Dominus in Latin. 

1. Every title of honor among the ancients, had_ respect 
either to relation or office, as Father, Master, or Sovereign. | 

N. B. The modern fashion of giving honorary titles, such as 


Dukes, Marquis, &c:, where there is neither office or relation, 
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was unknown inancienttimes. None were entitled to be called 
Lord, when Lord is used in the English version, in that way it 
is improper. Thus, II Kings, 2: 17,19: The word Shalash 
in Greek, translated, common caption. Ezra 8:25. Thasis 


in Septuagint, should be chief men, or principal officers ; ; as in 


Mark, 6: 21. Magistrates and grandees, z. e., names of officers’ 


equivalent to magistrates, rulers, governors of provinces. 

2. The name Xvpioc | | | 

Usually given by the son to the father, by the servant to the 
master, by the subject to the sovereign. , 

3. It became common to give it to superiors though no rela- 
tion between persons, as a token of respect, the person giving 
it, puts himself in place of inferior. 

4. It may be given to almost the poorest person, as some one 
may be beneath him. Sometimes it was given to equals, by a 
person taking inferiority to himself. 

5, It was never given by a father to his son, nor a master to 
his servant, nor by a king to his subjects. Owing to this, the 
Pharisees could not answer Christ, in Matt. 22: 41, when he 
intimated the Messiah’s*dignity, they could not Saree how 
David’s Son could be David’s Lord. 

6. When the word is applied to Christ, during his abode in 
the world, is no certain proof of people having ae idea of his 
true dignity as more than man; it was given - to him as a 
prophet. ‘ 

ITI, Awdacyadoc. Translated, Master, and Rabbi, in the Syriac 
METSION. | ee 

1. When Synagogues were erected among the Jews, in order 


to have fit persons to carry on the service, schools were appoint- 


ed which were highly accounted of. These were originally 


under prophets. Disciples were called sons of the prophets, af- 


terwards under the ablest men that could be found. 
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2. After the captivity they grew up to great reputation, und 
learned men presided in them, which were highly esteemed. 

3. Titles were given them, and these, in course of time, came 
to be highly valued and sought after. Rabbi (and Rabboni, 
great head) was connected with the name of office, to denote 
the head of them. Most probably at first connected with that 
of teachers, but afterwards alone, and the other parts omitted. 
In the time of Christ greatly sought after. Rabboni stands de- 
‘signed to heighten the signification. Rabbi, the affix. of the 
first person or head to Rabboni. Doubling, as Rabbi Rabbi, to 
heighten the dignity as used in the Hebrew language. Matt. 
ok Wier weak. | Mark, 14: 45. 

4. In the schools there were three orders of men, scholars or 
disciples, fellows or companions, and teachers or doctors. Here 
were the first hints of academical honors, which were adopted 
in christian colleges. None in the pagan schools of Greece or 
Rome. 

5. Awacyadoc which answers to Rabbi, and is translated by 
it, is commonly rendered master. ‘This is too indefinite as not 
distinguishing this from another relation. It is in some places, 
with propriety, rendered doctor. Luke, 2: 24,5: 17. Matt. 
5: 34. 

6. Jesus Christ was usually saluted Rabbi, though Christ 
was not of their college. Title given by multitudes by way of 
courtesy, as to a learned man. A divine commission was sup- 
posed to confer all kinds of honors and dignities in an eminent 
manner. Christ a prophet. John 3: 1. 

Christ forbade the name of Rabbi and father to his ane 

Fifth. Of words of office. 

I. Ayyedoc Angelos. 

1. Its meaning. 


It is a name of office both in Hebrew and Greek. 


$ 
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2. To whom it is applied. 


1. To Christ. 2. To celestial Spirits, called Angels. 3. To man. 
4. To inanimate creatures. Ps, 104: 4, comp. Heb. 1: 4. 


3, How it is translated. 
1. Generally Angel. 2. Sometimes messenger. 
4, How it should be translated. 


1. Usually, in its most general meaning, messenger. 2. It should be 
thus translated when the subject, or reasoning has an allusion to the 
general name of office. Ps. 104: 4. 3. Whenit is not certain whether 
the word be applied to celestial, or earthly beings. 4. When the 

-word denotes a human being, or inanimate creatures. 5. There are 

» instances where perhaps the word Angel had better be retained. 
When the design of the writer is to convey an idea of dignity, whether 
to heavenly Spirits or to men, as‘ in Matt. 11: 3,10. When the 
general word would occasion ambiguity. 


II. Wapayanroc. Paraklytos. 
1. Its original meaning. One that is called or sent forth. 


2. To whom applied. 


1. It is used four times in the Gospel of St. John, and of the same per- 
' son. 2. Once in theepistle. IJohn,2: 1. Advocate. Well trans- 
lated. | . 


3. How it has been translated. 


1. Some have retained the word paraclete; vulgate, Erasmus. 2. Beza, 
advocatus. This though applicable to the word used of Christ, 
I John, 2: 1, not so to the Holy Ghost. Hence Beza is not fol- 
lowed in this by others. 3. By Castalio, cenfirmator. 4. By 
many, exhorter, monitor, instructer, guide. This is supposed to be. 
the most common and general sense. 5. By Erasmus, our transla- 
tors, and others, it has been translated, comforter.. This, though 
sometimes the sense, is not so common as the former. 


Sizth. Of the names of coins, measures, and weights... 
I. How they are translated. | 
1. Sometimes the original word is retained, this is very often 

the case in the Old Testament. | } 

2. Sometimes they have been changed, and modern coins, 
which are supposed to answer to them. This is often the case 
in the New Testament. 2 | 

3. Sometimes translated by a general word. Asa piece of 
money. A i | 

II. How they should be rendered in a translation. 


1. As it sometimes happens that accuracy of value or quan- 


fs 
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‘tity, is often of importance to the sense, itanay be best to retain 
the original term in the version, and explain it im the margin,; 
ara Rev. 6: 6. Xowié. John, 6: 7, 122 5. Acvaptov. 

2. In case the value of the coin, or in capacity of measure, 
is of no consequence to the sense of the passage, the second or 
third method is preferable tothe introduction of foreign cols, 
notused in the other parts of the version, and no way necessary 
to the sense. Modern coins should not be used as contrary to 
custom. See Matt. 5: 15. Bushel is not a proper term ; 
measure, as a general word, is better. Luke 20: 24. | 

3. Sometimes, although the real value of the coins does not 
affect the passage, the comparative value of the different arti- 
cles is of moment, for the better understanding of what is said, 
and then the first method will answer well; e. g., Luke, 19: 13. 
Matt. 25: 14, 18, 23. Some have preferred reducing all, 
to English money; pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings. 
But a person has only to read a few passages thus translated, 
to see how ridiculous the way appears. 

Seventh. Of dress. 

I. Of the dress of the Jews. 

1. Where nothing depends on the form of the kind of dress, 
a general word will suffice. | 

2. Where some distinction seems intended in the passa- 
ges, there is a necessity for using words more definite, not ne- 
cessary to retain the words of a dead language. 

The English have not done it, except in Ephod and Philac- 
teries. Xvmov a coat, answers well. But mantle answers better 
than cloak for yuatcov, as it was merely a square piece of cloth, 


not made like a cloak. 
II. Of the posture of the Jews at meals. 


1. The Jews in early ages sat at meal. 
2. They are afterwards supposed to have adopted the cus- 


toms of the Greeks and Romans, and to have lain on couches 
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the time of Christ, and that,the words used by the Evangelists — 


mean lying, and not sitting ; and some think, should have been 


so rendered. 


3. Others think that sitting was still retained; especially in 


solemn festivals, according to ancient customs, although the 


Evangelists used words that were used by the Greeks to denote 


) 7 
their postures at meals. Pie ees. 2 th 


4. Some have raised a doubt, how far people mnkie eat acti 


at their meals. This, it is thought by some, was customary in | 


cially liquid) with any degree of convenience, in the mode of 


lying described by various authors. ° 
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LECTURE L. 


OF WORDS SUPPOSED TO BE DIFFERENT IN THEIR SCRIPTURAL 
AND ECCLESIASTICAL SENSE. 


~ I. Atpeces often translated Heresy. 


ITS SCRIPTURAL SENSE. 


1. In the historical part of the New Testament. It was in 

| Christ’s time, to signify a sect, and not in a bad sense or to 
convey reproach. Acts;.5 17, 15:45) 26 174, 5: - In‘Acts; 24 y 
5, 14, the word in the 14th verse should have been translated, 
sect. Paul shows that they had not forsaken the ancient faith 
of the Jews. In Acts, 28: 22, it has the same meaning, sect, 
without regard to its being good or bad. 

N. B. Among the Jews sect was not applied to all the 
people, but to the leaders only; e. g., Pharisees in the New 
Testament. ; 

Both dyicua and a:peci¢ for they denote only different degrees. 

_of the same bad quality, always indicate a disposition of practice, 
unfriendly to peace, harmony, and love. 

2. In the epistles of Paul and Peter, which often use the word, 
it is taken in a bad sense, not from the word itself but from 
the relstion which it has to things which are evil. | 


Even here it has no necessary relation to doctrines. I Cor. 11: 19. 
‘“‘For there must be also heresies among you ;” 2. e., Sects. Here- 
sies 1s commonly applied to a formed sect or party ; schism never is, 
schism begins by alienation of affections acpecg when there is produced 
an actual party or faction. This word is applied before there is a 
rupture or separation in point of communion; it was so among the 
Corinthians.. 2. Peter’s use of the word, II Pet. 2: 1, some have 
thought, includes gross errors. But here, forming sects and teaching 
damnable doctrines are different things; the latter is an addition to 
the former. In the two first centuries, Airesis was never construed 
with Didasko, Herusso, or any word of the like import. 3. St. Paul 
in Gal. 5: 20. Uses arpecerc. It means sects and is put after 
duyocracat., 2. €., dissensions in the church. Factions. 4. The 
word acpetsyoc occurs but once. Tit. 3: 10. It does not mean sec- 
tary or member of a sect, or ecclesiastical word, heretic. But head of 
a sect, or in a disposition to create one. He is said to be self-con- 
demned, 2. e. says Campbell, he is uneasy in his mind, froma fractious 
8 
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and turbulent temper, which cannot have peace of mind but from the 
wound it gives to peace and love, having disquietude with stings of 
conscience. He is a person, that from pride, ambition, worldly inte- 
rest, violates the precept in, Matt. 23: 8, 9.- Seea different interpre- 
tation to this passage in critics and commentators. Mr. Glass thinks 
the word heresy is never used. to signify a thing esteemed good by 
him who makes use of it. 
The meaning of the word azpecee and atperiyor 


—— 


* IN ECCLESIASTICAL, HISTORY. 

 1., In early ages the words. were not always: limited to:those 
who professed Christianity. Doritheus, Simon Magus, Minan- 
dar, and. some others, are ranked among Heretics ;, though. they 
did\ not. profess the christian religion. Modern historians, from 
not considering the use of the word, have.committed sad blun- 


ders. 
2, As low down as the third, century, and even lower, error 


alone, however, gross, was not. sufficient to warrant the charge 
of. heresy. Malignity and perverseness of disposition was. 
essential to the charge. Austin says: ‘ Errare possum here+ 
ticus esse nolo;”’ 7. e., continuing in.error with obstinacy. | 

3. Its present signification 1s so well known, thatit is scarcely, 
necessary to say, every person that maintains a gross. error in 
doctrine is accounted a heretic. 

IT. Xyicua, usually translated, schism. 

At signifies division, rent. &c. &e. 

1. Its Scriptural sense. , | | 

In the epistles it is put for want of’ union of heart and affec- 
tions among christians in the same church. Matt. 9: 16. 
Metiphorical. » John, 7: 43,. [.Cor. 11: 18, 12,. 25.. 

2. Its ecclesiastical sense. 

Means separation from society. 

III. Baacdnua. Sometimes translated, Bhim 

1. Its general signification in Scripture. Detraction, defama- 
tion, evil-speaking, slandering- Thisis the sense of the Greek 


word among t!: 2 Greek writers. 


a 
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2. Objects: to. which it is applied. Both to God and man. | 
To persons, not doctrines. 

3. The manner in which it is translated. * 

4. Its meaning in polemical writings. 

Some think that its use originated in the schools of the Rab-. 
bies, and had attained currency in the days of the Apostles: 
Acts, 6: 13. % oy 

IV. Mvucrnpiov translated, mystery. | | 
Scriptural sense of the woid. 


1. Something which is kept secret, something which is not 


disclosed nor published to the world, though perhaps commu- 


nicated to a select few. Discovery and secret stand in the same 
relation to each other. Amyadvyie and pntnptov. I Cor. 4: 1. 
Matt. 13: 41. | | t 

2. There is another signification akin to this; 2 e., the 
figurative sense of any fable, allegory and parable. Symboli- 
cal actions, representations drawn in vision. Matt. 4: 11. 
Rev. 1: 20. 

Ecclesiastical sense of the word pvernpzov. 
I. The word was used in the ancient church to denote the 
rites. and ceremonies of religion. The reason might be that, 
not because they were performed in secret, but on account of 
persecution. This resemblance to the heathen’s use of the 
word to their rites and mysteries, | 

2. The ecclesiastical sense of the word for some ages past. 
and at present, is a doctrine of Christianity incomprehensible 
by, reason... | ) 

Query. Does not I Tim. 3: 16, contain the present ecclesi- 
astical sense of the word ? 

This used with great force by many divines. See Erskin’s 
Ser., 344-348. | 


Answer. The answer given by those who deny itis “ although 
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things may be mysterious in ecclesiastical sense of the word, 
it does not follow that it is the sense there.” 

When a word is capable of two significations, and one of 
them is the common signification of the word in other places, 
and the other is not, we should prefer that which is most agreea- 
ble to the common signification. So the word rendered great 
is the divine secret. 


V. Maptvp. Translated, witness. | 
1. It signifies the Apostles which are called so by way of 


eminence. “O Maprtvupec tov Ijcov. Quotations which show the 
reason of thisname. Acts, 1: 8, 22, 2: 32,33, 3: 15,5: 32, 
10: 39, 22: 15, 26:. 16. 


2. It was afterwards extended to include those, who, for their 


t 


testimony to the truth of Christianity, were sufferers in conse- 
quence, by death, banishment, or any other way. 

3. The word Martyr became appropriated to those who suf- 
fered death for the cause of Christianity, in consequence of 
their testimony ; then the term Ovodoyytye, confessor, was as. 
signed to those who suffered in person, liberty or goods, for the 
cause of Christ, but did not lose their life. 

' Several later writers in interpreting ancients, have been 
misled by the usage of their own times, and have understood 
them as speaking of those who died for Christ, when they 
spoke only of those who openly testified of Christ’s mission and 


miracles. 
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LECTURE LI. 


~ 


2. 
QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLL TESTAMENT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. The different kind of quotations made. 
1. Some words and phrases, without any reference to their 


being taken from the Old Testament. 


1. The minds of the Evangelists, and Apostles, were full of the language 

of the Old Testament... 2. It was to them, the most natural way of 

expressing themselves: 3. The spirit of God, thus puts honor on 
his own word. : 


2. Sometimes the word, sink and passages of the Old Tes- 


tament, are quoted i in the New, by way of rpales without re- 


} 


gard of meaning. 


1. As happily expressing the ideas of the sacred writers. Heb. 9: 
comp. Exod. 24: 8. 2. As illustrating their own ideas, in embelli * 
ing them. 3. Asfixing them more deeply in their minds. 


3. Sometimes quotations made by way of explaining ilies mean- 
ing of passagesinthe Old Testament. Micah,5: 2:  Acts,2: 5: 
4A. Quotations often made by way of conformation, or doctrine, 


ar fulfilment of-prophecy. 


1. Because the christian dispensation, depends on_ the preceding revela~ 
tion of God’s will. 2. Because it was the true method of arguing 
with the Jews, who received the Old. Testament as divine. 3. As 
displaying the harmony between the divine dispensations, and revela- 

.'tions. 4. Asshowing, that not only the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment was in harmony with the Old, but likewise, that the Old Testa 

-ment was designed to: prefigure, and foretell the New Testament 
in its facts and doctrines, as the: great design of its own institution 


TI. The regard paid in those quotations, to the meaning of the 

writers in the New Testament. | | 

1. In the first instance under the former head, there is no 
necessity of attending to the original meaning. | 

2. In the:second, a resemblance is all that isrequired. 

3. In the third, a just view of the sense is the only thing 
required, without regard to the identity of words. 

4. In the fourth there must be always a regard to the mean- 
ing of the original writer, and a full correspondence between 
the faith or doctrine in the quotation brought to prove it. 

31 
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1. This is necessary to fair reasoning. 2. It is necessary to support the 
claims of the New Testament to divine inspiration. 3. It is necessa- 
ry to establish the characters of the writers of the New Testament as 
honest men. 


III. The method observed by the writers of the New. Testament 
in quotations frem the Old, is to confirm doctrines, or show the 
fulfilment of prophecy. igi | 
1. Sometimes the quotation displays ‘the diteot ae plata 
meaning of the original. 
3. Sometimes a larger and a fuller meaning is given to the 
passage quoted, than we before conceived it had. From various 


instances of this nature, itis obvious that the views of the Spirit 


of God were infinitely more enlarged, than most have a nviee | 


them to be. Rom. 15: 9-11. : 

3. Sometimes the writers of the New Testament have respect 
to a special truth which they wish to confirm. A truth, which 
though it does not exhaust the quotation, is evidently snes 
in it as a part of the meaning. 

4. On some occasions the writers of the New Testament 
quote a passage from the Old in order to confirm a truth, which 
though not obviously expressed, is deduceable from it by just in- 
ference. | 

IV. Consider the hypothesis of those who maintain that the 
Apostles frequently quote in the way of accommodation. Dod- 
dridge. | 

1. What their system is.. 

Di Arguments for it. 

3. Reasons against it. 


1, There is no conclusive reasoning from such qudestoue 2. itis 
dishonorable to the Spirit of God. 3. It overthrows revelation 
4. They do not consider the foregoing rules of Meo which the 


sacred writers. observed. 
V. In what manner the writers of the New Testament quoted 
from the Old Testament. 


1. Sometimes in the very words of the oa writer. 


* 
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2. At other times the principal part of the original phrase, 
expression or passage. 

3. There is sometimes the sense of the original passage but 
not the very word. | 

‘4, Sometimes they unite two or more passagesinone. I Pet 

2:6; fromIsa. 8: 14, and 28,16. Matt. 21: 4, 5; from Isa. 62, 
11) and-Zech..9 29.) . 5 

VI. From what language the Evan gelesis and Apostles quoted 
passages of the Old Testament. 

1. It is evident that in ny, quotations, the passage is phe 
ed from the original Hebrew. 

2. Some of the quotations are supposed to be from the Sep- 
tuagint translation, as they agree with the present copies of it. 

3. Some have supposed that the agreement between the 
Septuagint in the New Testament, in these instances, is owing 
to the Septuagint having since been altered, in order to accord 
with the New Testament, which has some degree of probability 
in its favor. ‘* Owen.” | 

Others have thought the New Testament to have been 
changed in order to agree with the Septuagint; but this is by 
no means likely or possible. - ‘ . 

4. Sometimes the quotations do not fully agree, either with 
the Hebrew or Septuagint, in such cases it should ‘seem the 
writers of the New Testament quoted from the sense of the pas- 

“sage in their memory, without respect to the very word. 

It is naturally to suppose that the Spirit of God directed them 
to the real meaning and design of the original, and they ex- 
pressed it in words which conveyed it suitably. 

VII. Quotations in the New Testament from other sources. 


1. From heathen writers. 


1. Acts, 17: 28. Aratus. 2 1 Cor. 15: 33.. Menander and Eurides. 
3. Titus, 2: 12. Epimonides. 


Query. Was Paul skilled in heathen literature ? 
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2. Some say there are etiopatait from the Jewish writers. 
1. I Tim. 3: 8. 2. Jude, verse 9. 3. Jude, verse 14. 
~ Query. Might not the writers have received the knowledge 


of these things from other sources ? 
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REMARKS ON THE MANNER OF WRITING AND STYLE OF THE 
EVANGELISTS. 


I. Peculiarities of the Evangelists as to their manner of writing. 

1. They never praise their master. In general they are nar- 
rators merely, without passion or opinion. 

2. They do not condemn the Pharisees and other enemies of 
Christ, but tell us what they said and did, 

3. The words which they use to narrate the conduct of Judas 
and the Pharisees, are softer than those which we have in our 
translation. wo 

Thus mapacys means to deliver, not to betray, Yroxpitne will 
apply to a particular action without haying regard to any cha- 
racter ; wevens means not a liar only, but a person who is de- 
ceived, and speaks untruth on that account. 

4, They make no digressions, they draw no characters, they 
give only naked facts from which we are left to collect the 
character. 

5, When there are two or three words on characters, they are 
“not produced as their own opinion, but as the known verdict of 
the time, or perhaps the decision of the Holy Ghost. 

6. They give no opinion, nor remarks, nor conjectures, nor 
inferences, no reasonings about the causes or effects of what is 
produced. No display of talents or passions interrupts the 
reader. . 3 Tare 

7. The Evangelists appear merely as the attendants of Christ, 
to introduce him to the kndéwledge of others; they annihilate 
themselves; Jesus is all in all. Never did the description of 
II Cor. 4: 5, answer, any so much as them, “ For we preach 
not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your ser- 
vants for Jesus sake.” | 


8. They relate their master’s sufferings in a dispassionate 
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manner, without one harsh word or severe epithet on the con- 
duct of his enemies. In this they are as unexampled as they 
are inimitable. literate men are apt to discover fury and rage _ 
against enemies; literate and philosophers, contempt or sarcasms. 
The Evangelists are free from all. They name but few of 
Christ’s enemies which were necessary to show the truth and 
credibility of the relation. No unnecessary gibbeting of men 
for their wickedness to future ages. They mention themselves 
by name when anything amiss was done or said by them. How 
different is Isaiah’s method of relating the sufferings of Christ 
from the Evangelists; He all pathos, they not. 

9. Without making pretence to learning, they do not depre- 
ciate it, they pay all due regard to every useful talent and ac- - 
quisition. 

10. They never attempt to shine in their writings by means 
of the expression, composition, or sentiment. Plainness of lan- | 
guage is always preferred. The style is not slovenly; in little 
points of grammatical niceties which do not effect the sense or 
perspicuity, they are rather careless than curious. 

That the Evangelists were not men of science, we haye the 
strongest proofs. That they were not fanatics and enthusiasts, 
is equally plain. They were evidently men of sound mind and 
cool reflection. ‘To suppose them deceived, when their senses 
were to judge, or to have planned the deception of the world 
by the methods they took, is attended with unanswerable diffi- 
culties. That they were under the influence of the Spirit, and 
spake truth is the only hypothesis which ever can or will re- 
move them. | | | 

11. Itis.particularly observable that the Evangelists, and in- 
déed of the inspired writers in general, that not one of them 


speaks of the insufficiency of his own abilities, notwithstanding 
the greatness of the subject he undertakes. Inthe genuine 


book of Scripture there is no such language as the following : 
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“If I have done well, and as is fitting the story, it 1s that which 
T have desired ; but if slenderly and meanly, it is that which I 
could attain unto.”? IIT Maccabees, 15: 38. | 
The. writers of the sacred books show a consciousness that 
they were writing yao the all-sufficient influence of the Holy 


Spirit. 
IT. Reflections on the style of: the Evangelists base eas 


discover the following qualities : 
1. Simplicity. 


1. Simplicity of structure as to sentences. See a remarkable instance of 
this in Gen, 1: 1-5: Hebrew particularly suited to this. Greek less 
so, from its structure. Buta Hebrew idiom in the Evangelists occa- 
sions a. strong resemblance between them. — If Genesis first ranks in 
simplicity, Evangelists second, in an eminent degree, both in Christ and 
in the Evangelists. 2. Simplicity of sentiments; this is remarkable 
in Moses, which narrates simple manners.. State of things then 
evidently different in the time of the Evangelists. Yet considering the 
wide range they were obliged to take, the simplicity of sentiment is 
wonderful. Here is narration, arguings, doctrines interspersed. Great 
simplicity in Christ's teaching so figurative. When similituae or ex- 
ample is used in the place of arguments, he does not formally deduce 
a conclusion ; but leaves it to the reflection of his hearers or draws it 
from their mouth by simple questions. 3. Simplicity of design. This 
is eminent in the Evangelists. Their subject is all; they are entirely 
forgotten by the reader, who is never led to think of them. This kind 
of simplicity belongs peculiarly to historians. 


. 2. There is a difference among the Evangelists with regard 
to degree of simplicity. Matthew and John are much more 
simple than Mark or Luke; and Mark is more simple than 
Luke. » . 

‘3. In addition to simplicity, gravity and perspicuity, may be 
considered as the general’ characters of their style. 


1. Their perspicuity is eminent. Though Father Simon attempted to dis- 
prove it, yet any one must be conscious, that he understands them; 
at least as well as any book he ever read. 2. Gravity runs through 
the whole and never quits it fora moment. Is their subject apriotta 
they are always so themselves, and their style is calculated to make 
the reader grave. 


4. Animation is not one of the qualities of their style and 

{ 
what relates to their part of the work. Their narration is 36 
close to the point, and so unadorned, that animation is not one 


of their qualities. .Christ’s discourses are often highly anima- 
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ted and remackable for their spirit and energy; but so chas- 
tened by candor and strict. propriety, as to be easily distinguished 


from what is so called in other composition. 

5. As to what coucerns harmony, and qualities which give 
only an external poush to language, they do not appear to have 
had the smallest solicitude. To convey the sense in the most 
familiar, (¢. é., in the most intelligible terms) seems.to‘have been 


\ 


their highest aim and point of style. 
6. As for the elegance which arises from the use of such 


words as are in favor with fine writers, and from arrangements, 
and words,.and phrases, that is of the nature of varnish is 
disclaimed’ and not studied by the Evangelists.. There is an 
elegance of an higher kind, more nearly connected with sen- 
timent, and in this sort of elegance they are, not deficient. 
Many figures in the Oriental, especially metaphors, when bor- 


rowed from objects that are agreeable, beautiful, and attrac- 


tive, give elegance as well asvivacity. Jesus Christ illustrates" 


everything by figures and similes, many of these from corn- 
fields, vineyards, and gardens, which are pleasing ; some from 
the customs of princes and great. ones, oftener from the life of 
shepherds ; these are-pleasing images too. When things disa- 
greeable are introduced, the subjects are conducted with won- 
derful decorum, and chaste simplicity. 

7. The qualities of style in the Evangelists and other wri- 


sers of the New Testament, could not, to those who were not 


Jews, nor accustomed to their idiom, serve at first to recommend 


their writings. The phraseology would not fail at first. to 
appear awkward, idiomatical and vulgar. In this manner it 
appeared to the Gentile Greeks on a first. perusal, and were in- 
duced to it a second reading, though not insensible of peculi- 
arity, their prejudices rarely failed to subside ; a third produced 
attachment; a growing acquaintance discovered a charm in 


the books to which they had found nothing comparable or simi- 
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lar in all. they had learned before; so that they were not 
ashamed to be taught by men for whose persons and perfor- 
mances they had formerly entertained a sovereign contempt. 
The admiration of the Evangelists began among the vulgar 
and illiterate, but did not terminate there. Contrary to the 
common course of fashion, which descends from the higher to 
the lower ranks, it arose from the lowest classes and ascended 
to the highest ; so that nobles and senators, philosophers, and 
men of letters, had all their prejudices overcome, and were 
constrained to acknowledge “ that no writers could so effectu- 
ally convey conviction to the understanding, and reformation 
to the hearts, as those poor, homely, artless, unlettered Gali- 


leans.’’. | i 
8. There is much greater diversity of style among the Evan- 


gelists than appears in the translation. | 
9. Considering that the Evangelists and other writers of the 


New Testament, but especially of the Old, had occasion to 
write on all kinds of subjects, and to name all kinds of things 
and actions, the bible is remarkable for modesty, and discovers 
the writers to have been men of pure and chaste minds; and 
their expressions, considering their plainness, are often exceed- 
ingly chaste. Such a book for modesty never was written, and 


could not now. 


ee 
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LECTURE Lill. 


REMARKS ON CHRIST’S DISCOURSES.. 


I. Christ’s introductions and discourses frequently sprang out 
of the occasion, and were sug gested by the objects which presented 
themselves at the time. | 

1. Sometimes by the appearance of nature, day, and night. 

John, 3: 19, 8: 12. : | 

2. By seasons of the year, probably seed time... Matt. cho ‘ 
Luke, 21: 29-31. John, 4: 35-37. 3 

3. By the surrounding objects. 

Tecob?s well. John, 4: 10-14. . Sight of a city on the hill. 
Matt.5: 14. Sawthem manuring the ground with salt. Matt. 
5:13. Pointing at the fowls. Matt. 6: 26-28. To houses. 
Matt. 7: 26-28. . To. trees,’ Matt. ‘7:16, 19. 

4, By historical events, which circumstances naturally call to 
mind. hy 

5. By the sight or presence of persons. Luke, 16: 14, 

6. By their discourses and conversation. Matt. 8: 11,12, 
6: 8, 21,12: 46-50. Mark, 13: 1,2. John, 4: 31-34. 

7. By their actions and employments. Matt.16: 6. Mark, 
10; 14, 15.. John, 21: 18. > Matt..4: 19, 7: 10. Luke, 5: 
107. Mark, 4::°1,.13: 31. 

8. By questions proposed to him. 

Nothing shows greater wisdom and righteousness of mind 
than proper behavior on sudden occasions, and proper answers 
to those questions, in which there is reason to think there is 
more really than appears to be. 


1. Serious questions. Martha. Luke, 10: 40,41. Matt. 18: 34, 18: 
23,25. Mark, 10: 17. 2. Curious questions ‘and remarks. Story 
of the Galileans. Luke, 13: 3-5. Few that be saved. Luke, 13: 
23-30. Signs of the destruction of the temple. Matt. 24: 4-41. 
As to John’s death. John, 21:12. 3. Captious questions. Matt. 


125-105, 20240, t2, 16 .~ 1-4. Mark, 7: 2. Luke, 12: 13-15. 
John, 8: 3. 


9. By his own acts. Raising Lazarus, and curing the lame 
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-man, he teaches the general resurrection. bit 5: 25-30, 
11: 26. 

10. By the place where he was. Temple.. Luke, 20: 17. 
18. John, Dw 19, , 


II. The advantages of this mode of instruction. 


1. It is most natural. 

2. It engages the attention most forcibly. 

3. It presses truth most strongly on the heart, and tends 
much to affect the soul deeply. 

4, No method fixes instruction so deeply on the memory as 
every object and event alluded to, served for a monitor and re- 
membrancer. | Mass ist 

5. It is calculated to prevent that aversion to counsel which 
is so prevalent in the world. 

6. It gives an evidence to the truth and reality of Chriss 
discourses, which general unmasked harangues that do not 


specify time, place, or persons cannot possibly have. 
II. Remarks on his method of instruction. 


1. It discovers wonderful talents. 

2. It displays. great wisdom, adapting the discourse so fitly 
to the occasions. | ; 

3. It discovers an uninterrupted piety and habitual devotion. 

4, It marks the character of one who had always in view 
the glory of God and the good of men. : 

5. It shows an earnest desire to seize every opportunity of 
communicating instruction to others. : 

6. It is a talent which 1 in itself is one aun nes valuable to a 
teacher of religion. 

7. It may be considered as a peculiarity in the Gospel; no 
other books contain it in such a degree, and wherever it occurs. 
the ease, the natural flow, the wisdom, the seriousness, and the 


fitness, are all remarkable. 


\ 
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8. A sid displatay of knowledge cas wisdom, is pest 
avoided by this method ‘of teacning. 

IV. How far Ministers. of we Gospel he Be: aie to wmitate 
Christ in this respect. | x 

1. All may be able to frame discourses nee on events — 
which have occurred. _ , 

2. In private conversation this may be pea: among 
pious persons with little difficulty. 

3. By such a practice, a minister may be able to speak on 
sudden emergencies suitable to those which are even enemies 
of religion. | 

4, In public discourses, allusions can be more easily: made 
to surrounding objects. . Seasons of the year, &c. &c. 

5. It is very suitable when a minister can inaprove in an 
edifying manner, circumstances which occur at the moment, 
and which the hearers are conscious could not have been fore- 
seen. ? 

6. The person that seeks to cultivate and improve this gift, 
will, by persevering labor, attain a considerable degree of readi- 
ness and skill in it. : | 

7. Some from a natural readiness and quickness of mind, 
have a great advantage in this respect over others. Yet all 
may attain such a measure as will amply reward their applica- . 
tion. é; 

8. It is of much consequence that ministers do not hazara 
an attempt at this, when a failure would expose them to ridi- 
cule, and occasion an injury to religion. , 
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LECTURE. LIV. 


THE PARABLES OF CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL. 


I. What a Parable is ? 

Name in Hebrew is Sv Mashal, in Greek, tapa6oA7. 

1. Sometimes it means a weighty authoritative sentiment. 
Ps. 49: 3,4. Or weighty instructions in general. Mark, 7: 
15-17. Sometimes of the historical kind. Ps.78: 2. 

2. Sometimes a weighty truth, forcibly and sententiously ex- 
pressed. Prov. 1: 1. 

3. A figurative, poetical, and instructive saying. 

4. A proverbial expression. I Kings,4: 32. Luke, 4: 23. 

5. It signifies in the Gospel’s short similitudes or comparisons. 
Matt. 13: 31-44. Luke, 5: 36-39, 6: 39. 

6. It is used to denote a continued relation of figurative, but 
possible things, events and acts; e. g., Luke, 12: 36-40. | 

IT. Parables were much used by ancient authors. 

1. Profane authors. Aesop’s Fables. 

2. Likewise by the sacred writers. 


1. In the Old Testament history. Judges,9: 8-16 I[Sam.12: 5. Isa. 

- §: 1-7. Ezek. 33: 2-7. 2. By the prophets. Isa. 5: 1-7. . Ezek. 

33: 2-7. 3. By the Apostles. 4. But chiefly by Jesus Christ in the 
Gospels. 


ITI. Enquire for what reason Christ spake so often in. parables. 
1. There are some general reasons. 


1. They suited the taste and manner of eastern nations. 2. They exer- 
cise the understanding in order to discover the meaning. 3. They 
closely engage the attention of the hearers. 4.,They impress the 
lessons deeply on the heart. 5. They introduce the truth to a lasting 
place in the memory. 


2. Particular reasons for Christ speaking in parables. 


1. From Christ’s situation and the peculiar nature of his ministry. Para- 
bles were very suitable to the purposes of prophetical language, espe- 
“cially of such predictions as were displeasing to the Jews. Success 

of the Gospel and dispersion of the Jews. Matt. 13: 33. Mark, 

ic. 4: 26. Luke,13: 6. As our Lord’s ministry was introductory to 
the preaching of the Apostles, a representation of things in parables 

was most adapted to the circumstances; ¢. g., Luke, 14: 16, 15: 11, 

. 20: 9. Matt. 20: 1-16. 2. With respect to his disciples. It gave 
all teachable persons an opportunity of enquring the meaning, which 
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not only produced satisfaction in the pont, but led to farther instruc- 
tions.’ Matt. 13: 7. It served as an entertaining hieroglyphic, to fix 
on their minds many important truths relating to.his kingdom, which it 
would not be suitable to others than to know, nor themselves in many 
points. It showed them the inexcusableness of Christ’s enemies, the 
Chief Priests of the Jews and Pharisees, by making them acknowledge 
their own guilt, and just desert of the severest punishment. Acts, 

21: 23. 3. With respect to Christ’s. enemies. , Parables were less 
offensive, than the other way of instruction. ‘The hearers make the 
application. Our eyes are turned unawares on our own behavior, 
and the duties of self examination and amendment are most skilfully 
and agreeably taught. Thus it has been observed, that the Parable of 
the merciful Samaritan was a gentle reproof to the Jews for their an- 
tipathy to strangers, by opposing to it an example of humility and of 
mercy. There were some parts of Christ’s doctrine which were not 
fit for them to know, and his parables chiefly related, to these. His 
kingdom, calling of the Gentiles, punishment of the Jews. As they 
had : obstinately opposed and reviled Christ, and rejected his mission, 
it was intended as a punishment of their wickedness and obstinacy in 
not enquiring into the meaning of them. Matt. 13: 13-17, Mark, 

4: 12, Christ speaking in parables had reference to particular per- 
sons and particular subjects. His general teaching was of the plainest 
and simplest kind, so that all might 1 understand it. Parables especially 
respected the nature of his kingdom, manner of his coming, &c. 


IV. Properties of Christ’s parables. 
1. They are all important in their design. 

2. They relate solely to religion. 

3. They convey useful lessons on a great variety of religious 
subjects, both doctrines and duties. | 

4. They are all extremely probable, and do not hint Us, 
either by their improbability or absurdity. 

5. They are remarkably natural and easy. | 

6. There is a peculiar grace and decorum observable in them. 

V. Rules for expounding parables. | 

“1. There are three things in a parable. : 


1. Theradix. 2. The cortex, or drapery. 3. The medulla, or mystical, 
or spiritual meaning. 


9, The main scope of the parable i is sbgeately to be b -SOUBHE 
for. : = 
3. Enquiry 1 is to be made what parts of the parable bear on 
the scope. 
4, It is always to be remembered that some parts and circum- 
stances in. the parable are by way of coloring or decent orna- 


ment. In order to give’a finishing to the picture. : 
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5. The pressing of the comparison, so far as to extend to 
every circumstance in ‘the parable, is hkely to be far beyond 
both truth and propriety. 

6. There is scarcely any kind of writings where expositors 
are so apt to run into extremes. 

7. It is useful to keep always in view the proverb *‘ that para- 
bles and comparisons do not run upon all fours.” 

8.. A knowledge of the arts, employments, and objects from 
whence the parable is taken is very useful, in order to under- 
stand it thoroughly. | 

9. Parabolical theology is not argumentative, nor doctrines 

-to be founded on them. ° Parables are useful for illustrating, 
and they may serve to confirm, what is contained in plain de- 
clarations. | 

N. B. Christ has explained two parables, and has given the 
moral of four others. Luke, 12: 21. . Matt..10: 35, > The 
covetous rich man, and the merciless servant. In the other two, 
he guards against that misconstruction, of which they were in 
danger. \Luke,16: 9. The unjust steward. Luke, 16: 7,8. 
Unjust judge. | 
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LECTURE LV. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. The name. ? 

The name New Weparent was not used in the second or third 
first centuries, for the books of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
It means in many parts of Scripture covenant, with respect to 
the writings of Moses and the Prophets. This must be the sense. 
In Latin, testamentum. At first used by mistake. | 7 


II. Contents or different books of which it is composed. 
III. Parts. 


1. History. Gospels and Acts. 
2. Doctrines. <3, Prophecy.. 


IV. Writers. The Apostles. 
1. Their peculiar qualifications. 2. Their peony 
3. Their inspiration and infalhbility. 
1. In preaching. 2. In writing. 
Query. Why did not Christ himself commit his discourses to 
writing ? Answer. Not agreeable to his dignity.” Proper others 


should bear testimony to him. 
Query. Why were Mark and Luke employed to write who 
_ were not Apostles? | 


V. State of the Church of God at the time of the writing. of 
the New Testament ; and of religion and morals among the Jews. 


1. In Judea. 2. In other countries. 
VI. State of the world at that time. 


VII. Sects among the Jews at that period. 

VIII. Sects of philosophers among the Gentiles at that tume. 
IX. The period of time that the New Testament comprehends. 
X. If any of the books of the New Testament are lost ? Lard- 


ner says, Vo. 
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LECTURE LVI. 


MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 

I. 'Ehis life. 

1. Name. . 

2. Descent, and place of nativity. | | 

3. His employment previous to his being called by Christ. 

Answer. A publican or collector of the Roman taxes. This 
office consisted in gathering the customs of such commodities 
as came by the sea of Galilee, and in receiving tribute from 
such passengers as went by water. 

4. History during his discipleship, 

5. During his Apostleship. 

6. Time, manner, and place of his death. 

II. History of events during his time. 

1. Of the Christian Church. 

2. Of the Jewish Church and people. 

3. Of the Roman people. 

4, Of the Eastern nations. 

IIT. The subject of Matthew’s Gospel. 

1. General subject. 

2. Peculiarities of his Gospel. 

LIV. Scope, design, and use. 

V. Language in which it was written. 

1. Some say in the Hebrew tongue. 

1. Testimony. 2. Reasons of this. 

2. The most general opinion is, that it was written in Greek. 

Query. Whence rose the supposition that it was written in 
Hebrew ? 

Answer. An early translation into that language. 

VI. Of the style and composition, 

VII. At what time was it written ? 

VIII. The i al 


= 
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Query. When was this Gospel received into the Canon of 
Scripture? Testimony of the ancients concerning it. 

IX. Chronology. 

X. Divisions and parts. 
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GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. 


1. Who the writer of this Gospel is ? 
II. His life. 
1. Before his call. 

2. While he was with Christ.’ he 
3. After the death of Christ. 
ITI. His office. 


1. Its name. 
2. Its nature and objects. 


3. Its continuance. | 

Query. 1. Were there many persons called to that office ? 
~ Query. 2. Why was an Evangelist employed to write a Gos- 
pel rather than an Apostle ? 7 

IV. The subject of the book. 

1. General subjects. 

2. Peculiarities of this Gospel. 

V. The scope, design, and use. 

VI. The language in which it was written. 

VII. The style and manner of composition. 

VIII. Inspiration. 

1. General considerations and proofs. 

2. Testimony of ancients concerning it. 

IX. At what time this Gospel was written. 

X. Queries. 

1. Is this Gospel an abridgment of Matthew’s, as some have 


thought ? 
Many things in Mark which are not in Matthew. Mark 


relates some things more fully than Matthew, Christ discourses 
more briefly. Order frequently different. 
2. What degree of probability is there in the tradition that - 


this Gospel was written under the eye and direction of Peter ? 
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Many things omitted that are honorable to Peter. Peter’s fall 
more fully related by him. 


3. Does it appear that any of the Evangelists had seen each - 


others Gospel ? 
XI. Chronology. 
XII. Dwisions and parts. 
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GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 


‘I. His life. ~ 

1. His name. 2. His descent. 
Query. If a Gentile ? 

3. His country. 4. His employment. 
Whether a physician or painter ? 

5. Time of his calling. 


1. Some think he was one of the seventy 2. Some suppose that he 
was one of the two disciples that went to Emmaus, 3. Some think 
that he was not called till after the death of Christ. 


6. History of him after the ascension of Christ, 

7. ‘Time, place, and manner of his death. 

IT, His ability to write the history of Christ. 

Sources of information. 

1. If one of the seventy, from personal knowledge. 

2. If not, he may derive it from the Apostle Paul. 

‘TIL. Subject of his fochinsts roar. 

1. General. i 

2. Peculiarities of his Gospel. title aries back than others, 
full as to John the Baptist, and birth of Christ. 

IV. Design and scope. 

Query. 1. Who were those persons spoken of by St. Luke, 
who had undertaken to write the history of Christ ? 

Query. 2. Are any of those books extant ? 

Query. 3. Had Luke ever seen the Rint of Matthew or 
Mark ? © 

V. Style and manner of composition. 

As many Hebrewisms in his style as in any other Evangelist. 
But more Grecisms in his style than in any of the rest. There 
is also a greater variety in his style. Perhaps more conversant 


with the Gentiles than the rest were. This cause of superi- 
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ority in hislanguage. There is more of composition in his sen- 
tences than is found in the other three. | 

In the moral instruction of Christ recorded by this Evan- 
gelist, especially in parables, none can be happier in uniting an 
affecting sweetness of manner, with genuine simplicity. Mat- 
thew and John have more simplicity than Mark or Luke, and 
Luke, perhaps, has the least of all. | 

VI. Inspiration. 

1. General considerations. | 

2. Testimonies of ancients concerning Luke’s Gospel. 

VII. When Luke’s Gospel was written, and where ? 

Dr. Campbell thinks it was written at Antioch, or at least 
‘some part of Syria, if not Palestine. | 

Query. Who is that Theophilus to whom it is addressed ? 

VIII. Chronology. — 

IX. Divisions and parts. 
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LECTURE LIX. 


GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN, 


I. Name. 

IT. His life. 

. His descent, and place of nativity. 

. His employment. | 

. His call. 

. His history during the life of Christ. 

. History till Christ’s ascension. __ | 
: History till the council at Jerusalem. 
. Till the reign of Domitian. 

. Till his death. 


. Time, place, and manner of his death. 


omar oaon fk WW & 


IIT. Some questions relating to.the history of John. 

1. Why were he and his brother called sons of thunder? 
Some think it means a token of divine presence and efficacy of 
word. | 

2. When was John banished into the island of Patmos? 

/lnswer. In the reign of Domitian, in the fourteenth year of 
his reign, the state of the churches as described in Rev., ch. 2 
and 3. Not in the reign of Clodius. 

3. Does it appear true, that John was cast into a caldron of 
boiling oil, and when? ; 

4. Are we to credit the account, that John left the bath when 
he saw the oil come into it? 

5. What truth does there appear to be in the story of the 
young man whom John reclaimed ? 

6. Are we to believe the account that is given of the man- 
ner of his’ preaching in his latter days ? 

IV. Subject of John’s Gospel. 

1. General subject. | 
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2. Peculiarities of his Gospel. 7 
V. Scope and design. | . 
1. To prove Christ to be the Messiah. John 20: 30. 
2. To show the obstinacy and inexcusableness of the un- 
believing Jews. | Rial 
3. To make known the doctrine of Christ. 
4. To confirm and comfort believers. 
Query. 1. Had John ever seen the other three Gospels? 
2. What credit is due to the report, that John wrote his Gos- 
pel in opposition to the heresy of Cyrenthus? : 
3. When did John write this Gospel. 
VI. Style, and manner of composition. 
VII. Inspiration. 
VIUI. Chronology. 
IX. Divisions and parts. 
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; LECTURE LX. 


ABSTRACT OF THE HISTORY OF THE GOSPEL. 


¢ JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


I. His history, previous to his public ministry. 

1. His descent. 2. Place, and time of his birth. 
3. His private life. Food, raiment. | 
IT. His public ministry. 

1. His office. 

2. His doctrine. 

3. His baptism. 

4. His testimony to Christ. 

5. His calling disciples. 

6. Hissuccess. 

7. Time of his continuance in the ministry. 

III. His death. , 

1, The manner of it. 2. The cause. 


3. The effects and consequences. 


OF JESUS CHRIST. 
First. His private life. 
I. His conception and birth. 
Place. Habitation. Wondrous event. Angels. Shepherds. 


‘Wise men. | 


IT. His genealogy. 

IT. His being present in the temple. 
1. Offerings. 2. Salutations. 

By Simeon. Anna. Others. ee, 
IV. Flight into Egypt. — | ; : f 
1. Cause. 2. Time. 3. Continuance. 4. Return. 


27, His abode in Galilee. 


1. His going up to the temple at the age of twelve years. vn 
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2. His employment there. 

3. His return with his mother. 

Second. His entrance on his public ministry. 
1. Time of life. 2. The season of the year. 
Manner. 4. Baptism. ) 
Temptation in the wilderness. 


Calling his disciples. 


sie ee 


Duration of his ministry. 


1. Some think it lasted only one year. 2. Others think it continued 
above four years. 3. The most common opinion is, that it was three 
and a half years. : 


Third. History of Christ’s public ministry. 
I. History of the first year. 


1. Actions and events in order. 


¢ 


2. Remarkable discourses. _ , 
3. Parables. 4. Miracles. 5. Sufferings. 
6. Difficulties in the history of this year. 


II. History of the second year. eae aie” | 

1. Events in order of time. 2.- Discourses. 3. Parables. 
4, Miracles. .5. Sufferings. 6. Difficulties in the history of 
this year. 

III. History of the third year. | 

1. Events in order of time. 2. Discourses. 3. Parables. 
4. Miracles. | 5. Sufferings. 6. Difficulties. 

IV. History of thelast year of Christ’s ministry. 

1. ‘Events. 2. Discourses. 3. Parables. 4. Miracles. 
5. Sufferings. 6. Difficulties. | 


V.. Events that are recorded after Christ’s ascension. 
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LECTURE LXI. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. | 


I.. The name. 
TT. The writer. 


III. State of the world at that time. 
1. Of the Christian Church. 
2. Of the Jews. 
3. Of the Roman Empire. 
4. Of the Eastern nations. 
iuE Wi Scope, design, and use. 
V. Style and manner of composition. 


VI. Inspiration. ‘Testimony of the iaieet decd 


ae VII. When and where this book was written. 
. | VILL. Chronology. IX. Divisions and parts. 
i 


ay he effusion of the Spirit on the Apostles. 


ee 


Pre 
3. The dispensation of the Spirit, and preaching of the Gos- 


aching the Gospel to the Jews at Jerusalem. 


pel at Samaria. 
4. Preaching of the Gospel to the Gentile Ciiet tel This 


was chiefly at first by the ministry of Peter. 

5. Preaching of the Gospel to the idolatrous Gentiles: This 
was chiefly by the ministry of Paul. 

X. Remarkable passages and difficulties. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Cradock’s Apost. Hist. . Benson’s History of the Church of Christ. Lardner’s 
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LECTURE LXIL. 
FIRST. } THE -EPISTLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


1. The nature of epistolary writings. 

A customary mode of composition among all nations who 
had a written language. Fit for conveying doctrine and 
instruction, and comfort. Hence used by the Apostles to teach 
the world the principles of Christianity. Among the Jews, this 
mode of writing was not used, but a more awful, better suited 
to that economy , but under this Gospel a more familiar manner 
of writing is better suited to the dispensation of mercy and 
grace. | | 

2. Properties and laws of epistolary writings 


Sometimes attended with obscurity from things being known 


to the writer, and persons addressed, which are not known to. 


the reader at a distance of time and place. “gh 
3. The occasion and design of the Bpiotiess } 


4. ‘The writers of the epistles. 
1. Paul. 2. James. 3. Peter. 4. John. 5. Jude, 
Query. Did the other Apostles write any aig 
Second. Of Paul and his epistles. . 
I. His life. 
His name Saul, why changed to Paul? 
1. Before his conversion. 
2. His conversion. 
3. From his conversion to the Synod at Jerusalem. 
4, From the Synod at Jerusalem, till he returned to, Jerusa- 
lem, and was seized in the temple. rae 
5. From his being seized at Jerusalem, till his first appear- 
ance before Nero at Rome. 
6. From his first appearance before Nero till his death. 


7. The time, manner, and circumstances of his death. 


8. His talents, genius, state, and condition of life, person, &c. . 


¢ 
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9. Writings improperly ascribed to him. 
IT. His office as an Apostle and inspired, 
_1.:The meaning of the word. | 
2. The peculiar qualifications of his office. Must have 
seen Christ and been instructed by him. 
Pook the pecihar eggs: of it. Peculiar inspiration and 
authority. | 
4. The time when Paul was invested with this’ office. 
III. The Epistles of Paul. | 
1, The order in which they were written, the time, place; &c. 
2. The order in which they were pia in the Canon of 
Scripture, and the reason of it. 
IV. His qualities as a writer of Epistles. 
1. His knowledge of the Gospel. 
2. His manner of thinking. 
3. His manner of writing as to the conveying of his ideas. _ 
4. As to the form of his epistles. 
5. As to his method and digressions. 
. As to his style and mode of expressions. 


6 
7. Evidences of his being the writer of them. 


’ we 
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LECTURE LXIII. 
EPISTLE TO THE pba. re \ 


I. Persons to whom the Epistle was written. 
1. Place, situation, state, history. ' 
2. When and how the church was formed there. 


3. State of the éhurch when this epistle was written. 


1. From within. The Jews were very numerous.at Rome. 2. From 
without. 


IT. The occasion of this Epistle. 

III. Scope and. design. 

IV. The Inspiration. Ancient testimonies concerning it. 

V. When and where written. i 

VI. Divisions and parts. 

VII. Difficult and remarkable passages. © 

1. Who are described in ch. 1: 19% . 

2. Who are described in ch. 3: 10, to the end ? 2 

3. Of whom does the atte speak i in the contrast he draws, 
m ch. 5: 121 

4. Who are spoken of in ch. 72 

5. What. is the meaning of ch. 8: 19-23 2 

6. What is the meaning of ch. 9: 32 

7. Of what decree of election and reprobation does the Apos- 
tle speak, in ch. 92. 8. How are we toexplain Rom. 13: 1-72 

9. What is the doctrine delivered, ch. 14: concerning things 


indifferent ? 


—— 
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Doddridge.» Guyse. Cradock Apost. Hist. Whitby. Lardner. Benson’s 
Apost. Hist. Limbock’s Introd. to Romans. Wolfius.. Cloud’s Works, IV., 
219-233. Locke on Understanding Paul’s Epistles. . 
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’ LECTURE -LXIV. 
I. EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


tT Persons to whom the Epistle was written. 
1. Place, state, situation, history. 7 
2. When, how, and by whom a church was planted there. 
3. The state of the church at the time the epistle was written. 
1. From within. 2. From without. 
| IT. The occasion of the Epistle. 
III. The scope and design. ra 
IV, The Inspiration. _ 
‘1. General considerations. 
2. Testimonies of the ancients. 
V. When and where tt was written. 
VI. Divisions and parts. 
VII. Remarkable and difficult passages. 
1. What is. the snr meaning concerning matriage, in 
ch. 7? | 
2. What was the behavior of the Corinthians at the Lord’s 
table ? Chi .11." | . 
3. What doctrine does the Apostle deliver in regard to Shits 
offered to idols? .Ch. 8. 7 
4, What are those gifts of which the Apostle die in ch. 
12-14? 4 
5. What are the rules the Apostle. lays down in to Ge to 
the conducting of public worship ? 
6. What is the train of the Apostle’s doctrine concerning the 
resurrection ? 
7. What is the meaning of ch. 15: 98. Christ delivering up 
the kingdom to the father ? 


8. What is the meaning of Paul’s fighting with eased at 
Ephesus 2 Ch. 15: 322 


Il. EPISTLE TO THE: CORINTHIANS. | 


es State of the Church at that time when the Epistle was 1 writin. 
1. From within. 2. From without. | | ' 


II. The occasion of the Epistle. 3 NQaes OF Be 
IIT. Scope ene design. > enohuitt Gea bhentie ia ve soaty 
hee Inspiration... a ; VT 8 a1TC : ik ores ex. “a 
. When and where it was written. do ogtt Yaa ere ke 
boy VI. Divisions and parts. us ae mn a 4 f , q 
O4L> Questions. wu | 
1. When did Paul endure those sufferings which are aiken . 
of? Ohi 11. Ait Satta shige ream | 
2. When had Paul that remarkable vision mentioned? Ch. > 
en ara iiptens wed ee te he ae | ( 
3. What is that ern in the flesh mieapbued to. a sae of? 2 
Oh AIS yay lpr a PO Pa te arte ; 
4, What is the meaning of ch. 13: 1. _“ This is the hird 
‘ume Jam coming to yout” - 1. ! ty ay eA — 
Answer. Paul had been only once at i ‘Corinth had designed 


to. visit it again, but was prevented. Now the third time he 
designed it, but it would be only the db spans visit, Ch, 12: 14. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. : , 
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LECTURE LXV. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


I. The persons to whom this Epistle was written. 

1. The country, its situation. Name and history. 

2. When, how, and by whom churches were planted there. 
3 


. The state of the church at the time the Epistle was written. 
1. Within. 2. Without. 
IT. Occasion of the Epistle. 


III. Scope and design. 
IV. Inspiration and testimony of the ancients. 
V. When and where it was written. 


VI. Divisions and parts. 
VII. Questions. 
1. Who were those persons at Galatia that opposed Paul ? 


2. What were the peculiar sentiments they had adopted ? 

3. What law does the Apostle speak of in this Epistle ? 

4. How are we to understand the allegory of Sarah and 
Hagar, as two covenants in the fourth chapter of this Epistle ? 


—— 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


I. The persons to whom written. 
1. Place, situation, state, history, and object of worship. 
2. When, how, and by whom a church was planted there ? 
3. State of the church when the epistle was written. 
1. Within. 2. Without. 
IT. Occasion. 
ITI. Scope and design. 
IV. Inspiration and testimony of the ancients. 
V. When and where it was written. 
VI. Divisions and parts. 
VII. Questions. 


- BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Doddridge. Guyse. Henry. Van Till Wolfius. Whitby. Lardner 
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LECTURE LXVI. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILLIPIANS. 


I. The persons to whom it was written. 
1. Place, situation, state, and history. 
2. When, and by whom the church was planted there. 


3. State of the church at the time the epistle was written. 
1. Within. 2. Without. i 
IT. The occasion of this Epistle. 


II. The scope and design. 
IV. Inspiration and testimonies of the ancients. 
V. When and where written. 


VI. Divisions and parts. 
VII. Questions. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


I. The persons to whom the Epistle was written. 
1. Place, situation, state and history. 
2. When, how, and by whom a church was planted there. 


3. State of the church at the time the epistle was written. 
1. Inward. 2. Outward state. 

ITI. Occasion. 

IT1. Scope and design. 


IV. Inspiration and testimonies of the ancients. 
V. When and where it was written. 
VI. Divisions and parts. 


VII. Questions. 
1. How are we to explain ch. 1: 15, 162 


2. Is there any reason to think, as some have done, from 
ch. 2: 1, that Paul had never been at Colosse ? 

3. What is that philosophy which Paul speaks of, inch. 2: 8? 

4. How are we to understand that conformity to Christ in 
his circumcision, death, burial, and resurrection mentioned in 
ch. 22 5. What are we to understand by ch. 4: 16, of the 


epistle from Laodicea ? 
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LECTURE LXVII. 


I. EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


I. The persons to whom the Epistle was written. 
1. Place, situation, state and history. 
2. When, how, and by whom a church was planted there. 


3, The state of the church when the epistle was written. 
1. lts internal state. 2. Without. 
IT. The occasion of the Epistle. 


ITI. Scope and design. 

IV. Inspiration and testimony of the ancients. 

V. When and where it was written. 

VI. Divisions and parts. 

Query. What is the meaning of the word mAcovegiac rendered 
covetousness? Ch. 2: 5. 


II. EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


I. State of the Church when the Epistle was written. 
1. Within. 2. Without. 
IT. Occasion of the Epistle. 


III. Scope and design. 

IV. Inspiration and testimonies of the ancients. 

V. When and where it was written. 

VI. Division and parts. 

VII. Questions. 

1. Had Paul ever an idea that Christ’s second coming was 
near at hand ? 

/mswer. No. By the coming of the Lord is meant, the dis- 


play of Christ’s power, justice, and love,,in a remarkable 
manner. 
2. Whence did the Thessalonians imbibe an opinion that 


Christ would soon come? 


3. What is that great apostacy spoken of in ch. 3-13? 
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LECTURE LXVIIl. 


I. EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


First. His life and office. 

I. His life and history. 

1. His descent. 

2. History of his youth. If Tim. 3: 15. 

3. His acquaintance with Paul, when and how it. com- 
menced. 

4. His labors along with Paul. 

5. The services he rendered to religion when by himself. 

6. The time, place, and manner of his death. 

II. His office as an Evangelist. 

1. Parts of his office. 

2. The privileges of it. 

3. The authority and power. 

4. Its duration. 

Query. What degree of credit is due to the assertion, that 
Timothy was Bishop of Ephesus ? 

Second. The epistle written to him. 

I. Occasion of the Epistle. 

IT. Scope and design. 

III. Inspiration and testimony of the ancients. 

IV. When and where written. 

V. Divisions and parts. 


VI. Questions. 


1. What is the meaning of ch. 2: 152 

2. What are the offices described in ch. 3 2 

3. What is the meaning of ch. 3: 152 

4. What is the time predicted in ch. 4: 12 

5. Who are the persons mentioned in ch. 5: 32 
6. What is the meaning of ch. 6: 19. 
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II. EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


I. The occasion of this Epistle. 

IT, Scope and design. 

III. Theinspiration and testimony of the ancients. 

IV. When and where this Epistle was written. 

V. Dwisions and parts. VI. Questions. 

1. Whence did Paul derive his knowledge of the person 
mentioned in ch. 3: 8? 

2. What ideas are we to form of the character of Demas, 
from ch. 4: 10% 3. Who is spoken of in ch. 4: 16, 172 

THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 

First. His life. 

1. Descent. 2. His conversion. 

3. His public office in the church. 

4. His labors in the ministry. 

5. The time, place, and manner of his death. 

Second. The epistle written to him. 

I. The occasion. II. Scope and design. 

III. Inspiration and testimony of the ancients. 

IV. When and where written. | 

V. Divisions and parts. 

VI. Questions. 

1. Whence did Paul derive the character of the Cretans? 
Ch. 1: 12. 

2, What is the meaning of ch. 2: 152 

3. What does the Apostle mean by a heretic? Ch. 3: 10. 
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LECTURE LXIX. 
THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


I. The person to whom the Epistle was written. 
His life and character. 

IT. The occasion of this Epistle. 

III. Scope and design. 

IV. Inspiration and testimony of the ancients. 
V. When and where written. 


VI. Divisions and parts. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


I. The writer of this Epistle. 
Query. Why does he not mention his name ? 
IT. The persons to whom it was written. 
1. Who they were. 
2. Where they dwelt. 
3. Their state and condition. 
1. Within. 2. Without. 
ITI. Occasion of the Epistle. 
IV. Scope and design. 
V. Inspiration and testimonies. 
Query. When was it received into the Canon of Scripture, 
and why was it doubted ? 
VI. The language in which it was written. 
VII. When and where tt was written. 
VIII, Divisions and parts. 
Xe Questions. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
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LECTURE LXX. 


THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. 


First. His life. 1. His descent. 

2. His call to be a disciple of Christ. 

3. His history during the life of Christ. 

4. Between Christ’s death and his ascension. 

5. From Christ’s ascension to his death. 

Query. Was this James bishop at Jerusalem ? 

6. Time, cause, and manner of his death. 

7. Proof that he was an Apostle. Matt.10:'7. Mark, 3:17. 

Second. His epistle. 

I. The persons to whom it was written. II. The occasion. 

III, Scope and design. IV. Inspiration and testimonies. 

Questions. 1. What are the epistles that were styled Antile- 
gomina, 7. e., books that were spoken against, once doubted of ? 

2. When was the epistle of James received into the Canon ? 

3. Why were doubts entertained concerning its inspiration 2 

4. For what reasons was it at last received into the Canon? 

V. When and where was this Epistle written ? 

VI. Divisions and parts. VII. Questions. 

1. What is the Apostle speaking of, in ch. 2: 1-4? 

2. How is the doctrine of James, ch. 2: 17 , to be reconciled 
with the doctrine of Paul on justification ? 

3. Who are the persons spoken of, in ch. 4: 1, are they un- 
believing Jews or christians, and in ch. 5: 1-62 

4, Is the practice referred to in ch. 5: 14, anointing oil, de- 
signed to be peculiar to the days of the Apostles ? 

5. What is the meaning of James, ch. 5: 20, hiding a mul- 
titude of sins ? 
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LECTURE LXXI. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PETER, 


First. His life, history, and office. 


I. His life. 

1. His name. 

2. His descent. 

3. His employment. 

4. His call. 

5. His history to the death of Christ. 

6. His history from Christ’s death till his ascension. 

7. His history from the ascension of Christ till the council at 
Jerusalem. 

8. His history from the council at Jerusalem, till his death. 

9. Time, place, and manner of his death. 


10. His character on the whole. 
_ I. His office. 


is 
2. 
3. 


As an Apostle of Christ. 
Peculiar honors conferred on him in that cifice by Christ. 


Marks of eminence after the ascension of Christ. 


Query. 1. What are the foundation and reasons assigned for 


Peter’s primacy ? 


2. 


What is meant by the keys of the kingdom of heaven 


given to Peter? 


3. 


What things are there that show that Peter had no supe- 


riority over the other Apostles ? 


4. If Peter had enjoyed authority over the other Apostles, 


can it be inferred from hence that the Bishop of Rome should 


have that authority ? 


SECOND. [. EPISTLE OF PETER. 


I. Persons to whom it was written. Both Jews and Gentiles. 


II. Their state and condition at that time. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PETER, 521 


III. The occasion. 

IV. The scope and design. 

V. The language, style and manner of composition. 
VI. Inspiration and testimonies. 

VII. When and where it was written. 

VIII. Divisions and parts. 


IJ. EPISTLE OF PETER. 


I. Persons to whom it was written. 

IT. Occasion. 

ITI. Scope and design. 

IV. Style. Y 

Query. 1. Wherein does it differ from that of the first epistle 2 

2. If the second chapter differ from the rest, what is the cause ? 

V. Inspiration. 

Query. 1. Why was the inspiration of this epistle doubted of ? 

2. When and why was it received into the Canon of Scrip- 
ture ? 

VI. When and where tt was written. 

VII. Divisions and parts. 

VIII. Questions. 

1. Who are spoken of in ch. 2? 

2. What are we to understand by new heaven, and new 
earth? Ch. 3: 3. 
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LECTURE LXXII. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 


I. Epistle. 

I. Persons to whom wt was written. 
IT. Occasion. 

III. Scope and design. 

IV. Inspiration. 

V. Style and manner of composition. 


VI. When and where written. 
VII. Divisions and parts. 
VIII. Questions. 
1. Who are the fathers spoken of, in ch. 2: 13? 
2. What is that anointing mentioned, in ch. 2: 27% 
3. Who is Antichrist spoken of in this epistle ? 
4, What are we to think of ch. 5: 7, which has been the 
subject of so much controversy ? 
5. What is the meaning of ch. 5: 18? 


II. EPISTLE OF JOHN. 


I. Persons to whom tt was written. 

IT. Occasion and scope. 

III. Inspiration and testimony. 

Query. Why was the inspiration of this epistle doubted of, 
_ and when was it received into the Canon ? ‘ 

IV. When and where written. 

V. Dwisions and parts. 

VI. Questions. 

1. Who is the elect sister spoken of, in verse 13 ? 

2. Whether is the word Kuria a proper name or a title of 


respect? 
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III. EPISTLE OF JOHN. 


I. The person to whom written. : 

IT. Occasion and scope. 

III. Inspiration and testimony. 

Query. Why was the inspiration of this epistle doubted of, 
and when was it received into the Canon of Scripture ? 

IV. When and where written. 

V. Questions. 

1. Who was Diotrephes ? 

2. What was his faulty conduct that the Apostle reproves? 

3. Who were the strangers spoken of ? 

4. Who was Demetrius? 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Hammond,ch.5: 7. Lardner. Doddridge. Guyse. Griesbach, ch. 5 and 7. 
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LECTURE LXXIII. 


| THE EPISTLE OF JUDE. 
First. His life and office. 
I. His life. 
1. His name. 2. His descent. 3. His work. 4. His call. 


5. Circumstances mentioned concerning him during the life 
of Christ. 

6. From Christ’s resurrection till his death. 

II. His office. 

Second. His epistle. 


I. To whom written. 

IT. Their state and condition at that time. 

IIl. The occasion, scope, and style. 

IV. Manner of composition. V. Inspiration and testimony. 
Query. Why was the inspiration of this epistle doubted of, 


and when was it received into the Canon of Scripture? 
VI. When and where written. 


VII. Divisions and parts. VIII. Questions. 


1. Who were those evil men of whom Jude speaks ? 
2. What is meant by verse four, of those being of old ordain- 


ed to that condemnation ? 
3. What is the meaning of that where Sodom and Gomorrah 


is said to suffer the vengeance of eternal fire ? 
4, What is meant by speaking evil of dignities ? 


5. What are we to understand by the body of Moses. about 
which Michael and Satan contended ? 


6. Whence did Jude derive his knowledge of the prophecy 
of Enoch, mentioned, verse 14 and 15. 

7. Does Jude speak of the Father or of the Son, in verse “94 
and 25 2? 

8. Whence arises the great similarity between part of Jude’s 
epistle, and the second chapter of the second epistle of Peter ? 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
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LECTURE LXXIV. 


THE REVELATION TO ST. JOHN. 


I. The writer. IT. The persons to whom it was written. 

III. The state of things in the Christian Church at that time. 

IV. The subject. V. The occasion. VI. The scope and design. 

VII. Language, style, and manner of composition. 

VIII. Inspiration. 

Query. Why was the inspiration of this book called in ques- 
tion, and when was it received into the Canon of Scripture ? 

IX. When and where written ? X. Dwisions and parts. 

XI. Questions. 

1. Was the vision of Christ in ch. 1, symbolical, or such as 
he is seen in heaven ? 

2. Are the epistles to the churches historical or prophetical ? 

3. Does the vision in ch. 4-6, contain an account of what is 
seen in heaven, or only symbolically created for the occasion ? 

4. Did John see the object in vision with the eyes of his 
body or his mind ? 

5. Does the vision in the seven seals reach to the destruction 
of the heathen Roman Empire, or to the end of the world? 

6. Is the vision of the seven trumpets to be viewed as suc- 
ceeding the seals, or as beginning a new order of events that 
were in the same time with the seals ? . 

7. To what period and object does the pouring out of the 
seven vials refer ? 

8. Do the two last chapters contain a description of the 
church in the latter days of the celestial state ? 

9. Whence is the symbolical language of the revelation 
chiefly drawn ? 


Answer. From the Old Testament Jewish writers. 
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DIVINE DISPENSATIONS. 


LECTURE I. 


THE DIFFERENT DISPENSATIONS OF RELIGION. 


There are two different dispensations of religion in Scripture, 
to which divines give the name of the covenant of works, made 
with Adam in innocence, and the covenant of grace, suited to 
his fallen state. 

The covenant of grace may be viewed as subsisting at three 
different periods : 

1. Under the patriarchs. 

2. Under Moses and the prophets. 

3. Under Christ. 

The covenant of grace, as made known to the patriarchs, may 
be divided into three periods. 

1. From Adam to Noah. 

2. From Noah to Abraham. 

3. From Abraham to Moses. 


—_— 


THE COVENANT OF GRACE FROM ADAM TO NOAH. 


First. General observations of the covenant. 

1. The first revelation of the covenant of grace supposes that 
man carried with him into it all the knowledge of divine things, 
that he had under the covenant of works. The additional reve- 


lation was not given to supersede his former knowledge, but to 
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add to it, such discoveries, as were necessary to the religion of 
a guilty creature. 

2. The first discovery of the covenant of grace, or the enact- 
ing of it, as in Gen. 3: 14, 15, blended with the sentence de- 
nounced for breeking the covenant of works. 

3. Immediately after the fall, and as soon as the covenant of 
grace was enacted and revealed, Christ entered on the Media- 
torial Office, and exercised it towards man. Gen. 3: 14, 15. 
I John, 3: 8. 

4, This covenant extended to the whole human race. 


5. All mankind was from this time under the covenant of 
grace. 


6. All mankind, as descending from Adam, and again Noah, 


with whom the covenant was renewed, is still under the cove- 
nant of grace. 


7. The discovery of divine truth, made by this covenant, was 
designed to open a way for the salvation of sinners. 

8. The covenant of peculiarity, made afterwards with the 
children of Israel, was not designed to counteract or alter the 
bounds of the covenant of grace. Gal. 3: 17. 

Second. Particular things revealed in this dispensation. 

I. The doctrine of a Messiah. 

1. His nature. The seed of the woman. 


1. He was to be man. 2. He was to descend from Eve. 3. Perhaps 
from a woman without a man. 


Perhaps that was not then known and understood. 
2. His office. 


1. To bruise the serpent’s head. Whom the serpent was designed to point 
out, and why? What is meant by bruising hishead® I John, 3: 8. 
2. By sufferings. Whatis meant by the heel? What is meant by 
the serpent’s bruising the heel of Christ ? 


3. Salvation by faith in the covenant. 

IT. Parts and means of religion, connected with the doctrine of 
the Messiah, that had place under this dispensation of the Covenant 
of Grace. 
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1. Sacrifices. 2. The Sabbath. 
3. Public worship. Gen. 4: 26. , 
_ 4, Eminent preachers and prophets. 
5. Remarkable examples of faith, love and obedience, as in 
Abel, Enoch, &c. 
III. The doctrine of Providence. 
1. By God’s taking cognizance of human affairs. 
2. By the attention he showed to righteous Abel and Noah. 
3. By punishing the wicked in a present life. 
IV. The doctrine of a future state. 


1. The certainty of a future state is plain from Abel and 
Enoch. 
2. The happiness of the righteous. 


3. The happiness of the body as well as of the soul. 

4. The misery of the wicked. Jude, ver. 14, 15. 

V. The history of the Church during that period. 

. Persons whom God raised up to promote its welfare. 

. Life of the patriarchs. 

. Of the state of religion in the church during this period. 

. Of the corruption of religion. Gen. 6: 6,12. 

. Of the cause of corruption. Gen. 6: 2. 

. The height to which it proceeded. Gen. 6: 5. 

Query. Did this corruption gonsist in a wicked life only, or 
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did it also in error of doctrine ? 

7. The means which God used to put astop to this corruption. 

8. The punishment inflicted on the disobedient. 

Query. Are we to suppose that all those who were drowned 
in the flood were wicked, and sent down to eternal misery ? 

9. The method by which God preserved righteous Noah and 
his family. 
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FROM NOAH TO ABRAHAM. 


I. The Covenant of Grace made with Adam was renewed with 
Noah. Gen.6: 18,19, 9: 8. 

IT, A grant of the world was made to Noah, founded on the 
Covenant of Grace. | 

The grant of the earth to Adam was founded on the cove- 
nant of works. 

1. This covenant was made by sacrifice. Gen. 8: 20, 21. 

2. It contained promises relating to the preservation of the 
world. Gen.9: 15, 16, 8: 22. 

3. It was confirmed by a visible sign. The rainbow which 
some have called a sacrament. Gen. 9: 13. 

4. God at the same time enjoined certain duties to be ob- 
served by man. Gen. 9: 4-6. 

5. Every part of this covenant supposes and implies the exis- 
tence of the covenant of grace; e. g., the grant of the world 
to Adam was forfeited ; the right to it again was only the cove- 
nant of grace. Sacrifice belongs to the covenant of grace. 
The duties subjoined, suppose the covenant of grace to give 
strength to perform them. ; 

ITI. There was a revelation of the Messiah made known to 
Noah. 

1. That he should descend from Shem. Gen. 9: 26. 

2. That the family of Japhet should partake of the blessing. 
Gen. Ts 27, | 

3. A curse is pronounced against Ham as under the first 


promise of the seed of the serpent, Gen. 9: 25. 
IV. Truth taught by God’s dispensation of God’s moral gov- 


ernment under this era of the Covenant of Grace. 


1. The evil of sin. ; 
34 
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2. That the multitude of wicked men will not screen them 
from punishment. Prov. 16: 5. 
3. The happiness of the righteous. 
4. That God will not overlook or disregard them, though 
they be few in number. 
5. The folly of opposing God as in the flood and at Babel. 
6, The impotence of human pride. 
V. The history of the Church during this period. 
-1. The prosperous events. Noah preserved and became the 
seed of the church. | 
2. Eminent men. Noah. Shem. Japhet, and Melchize- 
deck. 
3, Ordinances of religion. 4. Corruptions. 


1. Idolatry. 2. Its rise. 3. Its progress and height. 4. Numbers of 
those who joined it. . 


5. Means which God used to prevent and repress it. 


1. Destruction of all the wicked in the flood. 2. Making Noah a. 
righteous man, the second father of the human race. 3. Some holy 
men were raised up after him. Shem. MHeber. Melchizedeck. 
4. The dispersion of men at Babel. 
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LECTURE JIL 


FROM ABRAHAM TO MOSES. 


First. Preliminary observations. 

1. The covenant made with Abraham, was in point of time, 
nearly in the middle, between the fall of man and the coming 
of Christ. 

2. It was preceded by the call of Abraham from Ur, of the 
Chaldeans into the land of Canaan. 

3. Now for the first time, God chose an individual, and re- 
vealed his will to him and his family, while others were left in 
idolatry. 

4, It appears that this covenant was not fully made with 
Abraham till he came into the land of Canaan. 

5. God favored Abraham with interviews with him at differ- 
ent times, and then made known the covenant to him. Gen. 
1-8 Sou Le Fae Dl lt ing) sas hs PaaS be . 

6. God renewed with Abraham the covenant which he had 
before made with Adam and Noah. Gen. 15: 6. 

Second. The covenant itself. 

I. The promises of the Covenant. 

1. That God would be his God. Gen. 17: 1-7. 

2. The great promise that the Messiah should spring from 
Him.) Gen. 1232, 3, 18: 18, 22 bak Aeie. 3:7 25."96. ‘Gal: 
S495 Sucka, 14. 

3. That God would be the God of his, after him. Gen. 17: 
7, 8, 22: 17, 18. 

4. That the everlasting covenant should be established with 
Isaac. Gen. 17: 19. 

5. Temporal blessings. 


1. The land of Canaan. Gen. 12: 17,13: 14, always wentalong with 
the promised seed. 2. A numerous posterity. Gen., ch. 17. 


Query. 1, Whether is it best to consider the temporal promi- 
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ses as belonging to another covenant, or as appendages to the 
covenant of grace ? 

Query. 2. As the promise of the land of Canaan and of the 
Messiah, always go together, should not the promise of the 
Jand be viewed as connected with the covenant of grace ? 
Called the land of Immanuel. 

Query. 3. As there are temporal promises in the covenant of 
grace, revealed in the New Testament, might it not be so in 


the covenant of grace made with Abraham ? 
IT. The seal of the Covenant is Circumcision. 


1. Proof of this. 


1. It was given along with the promise of the Messiah. Gen. 17: 10. 
2. It was given asa part of the everlasting covenant, and attached to 
it. Gen. 22: 17. 3. The Apostle Paul asserts it to be the seal of the 
righteousness, which is by faith, and that righteousness certainly 
belonged to the covenant of grace. Rom. 4: 11. 


2. The design and use of circumcision. 
‘ 


1. To exhibit and seal the blessings of the covenant. 2. To ex- 
hibit their obligations to keep the covenant. Gal. 5: 3. 3. Typi- 
cally to represent the blessings of the covenant, and the evil of sin. 
Deut. 30: 6. 4. As a wall of separation from the world of the 
ungodly. 


Query. Why did circumcision extend to all the posterity of 
Abraham, and was not confined to Isaac and his seed ? 

Alnswer. Abraham/’s posterity by Ishmael and sons of Ketura 
were within the covenant of grace, though they were exclu- 


ded from the covenant of peculiarity. 
III. Precepts annexed to the Covenant. 


1. Faith. Gen. 15: 6. Compare Gal. 3: 6, 8, 9. 

2. To walk before God. Gen. 17: 1. 

3. Unreserved and universal obedience. ‘ Be perfect.” 

4, Circumcision may be viewed asa precept of the covenant. 
IV. Addition made in this dispensation to the Covenant of 


Grace. 
1. The right of circumcision. 


2. Limiting the blessing to Jacob. Gen. 28: 14. 
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3. The extent of the blessings of the Messiah to all the 
families of the earth. 

4. Calling the church out of the world and separating it 
from them by a wall of partition. 

5. ‘The admission of infants into the church by a visible rite. 

6. The annexing of precepts to the covenant. 

7. Faith is particularly mentioned in this dispensation. 


Third. History of the church during this dispensation. 


I. Additional revelations of divine truth made from Abraham 
to Moses. 


1. Confirmation of the covenant with Isaac, and promises of 
the Messiah to spring from him. Gen. 26: 3, 4. 

2. Limiting the blessings to Jacob, Gen. 28: 14. 

3. Renewing of the covenant with Jacob, and promises of 
the Messiah, and manifestations of God to him. Gen. 27: 23, 
28 : 14. 

4, The blessing pronounced on Judah containing a promise 
of the Messiah, and limiting his descent from that tribe. Gen. 
49: 8-11. 3 

II. Eminent men during this period. 

1. Under the Abrahamic dispensation. Isaac. Jacob. and 
Joseph. 

2. Under the Noahtical dispensation. Lot, Nahor, Job, his 
three friends, Elihu, and his father. J ethro, Melchizedeck. 

IIT. Prosperous events under this dispensation, which tended to 
promote true religion. 

1. Abraham’s piety. 2. Destruction of the kings. Gen. 14. 
3. Isaac’s character. 4. Jacob’s. 5. Joseph’s exaltation in 
Egypt. Gen. 41: 39. Ps. 149: 8. 

IV. Corruption of religion in the Church during this period. 

1. In Ishmael and his seed. 2. In Isaac and his family. 


3. In Jacob’s family there were idols. Gen. 35: 2. 
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4. In Jacob’s sons there were very many things amiss. 

5. While in Egypt they fell into idolatry. Ezek. 20: 6-8. 
Amos, 5: 25, 27. Acts, 7: 40, 43. 

V. Means which God used for (reforming) repressing corrup- 
tion and for promoting religion during this period. 

1. Destruction of Sodom. 

2. Preserving the patriarchs distinct from the people of the 
land of Canaan. 

3. Sending Jacob to Messapotamia, in order to maintain this 
separation. 

4, Preserving the patriarchs safe from the people of the land. 
Ps. 105: 12. raat 

5. Sending them into Egypt. They were safe all Joseph’s 
time, and preserved afterwards in the persecution of the Egyp- 
tians, 

6. Sacrifices. The sacrifice of Isaac. 

7. The exemplary lives and instructions of the patriarchs. 

8. The piety of Joseph, who was head of his brethren, and 
on whom they depended. 

9. Preserving the Israelites in Egypt separate from the people 
of the land. | 
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LECTURE IV. 


THE MOSAIC DISPENSATION. 


First. The manner and circumstances of the giving of the 
law on Mount Sinai. 

1. The preparation for the receiving of the law. Exod. 19. 

2. The person who gave it. Exod. 20. Deut. oy 

3. The ministers which God employed. Deut. 33: 2. Gal. 
oO. 10. fleb..2 22) 

4, The persons to whom it was given. 

5. The Mediator of the Sinai covenant. Lev. 26: 46. Gal. 
3: 19. | 

6. The time when it was given. 

7. The place where it was given. 

Sey the manner, 1x. 719s ukledepl2tulo, el 

9. The external appearances which attended the giving of 
the law. | 

10. The form of its ratification. Ex. 19: 8, 24: 7. 

Second. General observations concerning the Jewish dispen- 
sation. 

1. The covenant of grace made with Adam, Noah, and 
Abraham, was still in force. Gal. 3: 16))'97. 

2. The covenant at Sinai, was not designed to supersede the 
covenant of grace with Abraham, nor to answer the same 
purposes. 

3. The law was designed by way of addition and was super 
induced. 

4, The law was not in itself a dispensation of grace. 

5. The law was not designed to procure or convey spiritual 
blessings, I] Cor. 3: 9. Heb, 7: 19. 

6. There was much of the Gospel, or of the doctrine of grace 
under the Mosaic dispensation, but it did not proceed from the 


law. 
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7. That grace flowed from the covenant with Abraham, and 
many ordinances of the law contained typical representations of 
grace or spiritual blessings. 

8. The law was designed to be a dispensation, connected 
with the covenant of grace, and raised on it as a foundation, 
and fitted for the state of the church at that season. Gal. 3: 19. 

9. The law was given to the Israelites, not merely for their 
own sakes, but for the benefit of mankind in general, that they 
might be the depositories of divine truth, and exhibit it to the 
world, and serve the designs of God which would in due time 
appear to be for the benefit of all the nations of the earth. 

Query. What additions were made by the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion to the former revelation of the divine will ? 

Answer. 1. Revelation was then first committed to writing. 

2. The moral law was clearly revealed and preserved. 

3. The ceremonial law, which was typical of the Gospel dis- 
pensation, was more full and precise than before. 


1. The different parts of the Gospel. were more distinctly adumbrated or 
shadowed forth. 2. The way of obtaining mercy was more fully and 
clearly shown. 


4. The church was more effectually separated from the world. 

Third. The use and design of the Mosaical dispensation. 

I. In general. 

1. To be a temporal covenant with Israel, as a _ peculiar 
people. Lev. 26: 9, 10,18. Deut. 7:12, 15. 

2. To preserve them as a peculiar people, separated from 
others. Lev. 20: 24, 26. Deut. 14: 21. 

3. To prepare them for the Gospel of Christ. 


1. By showing them the weakness of its beggarly elements. Gal. 4: 9. 
2. By giving them a sense of their inability.. Gal. 3: 21. Heb. 7: 
10, 19. 3. By its severity. Gal. 3: 10. 4. By its inefficacy to 
answer the end of a dispensation of grace. No atonement; no grace 
given. 5. By making them sensible of their need of a better dispensa- 
tion, in every respect. 


4, To show forth unto them the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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II. Of the particular parts of the Mosaic economy. 
1. Of the Moral law. Its use and design were : 


1. To point out God’s will, and man’s duty. 2. To convince them of 
their guilt and misery. 3. To show them their need of a better ngh- 
teousness than their own. Rom. 10: 4. 4. To lead them to the 
grace of the Gospel. Gal. 3: 24. 


2.) OF the Ceremonial law. 


1 To keep them a separate people from the idolatrous nations around. 
Eph. 2: 14. 2. To remind them of their connection with Jehovah. 
3. To qualify them for receiving the temporal blessings of the cove- 
nant at Sinai. 4. Typically to represent to them the blessings of the 
covenant of grace. 5. To make them earnestly wish for deliverance 
from a burdensome yoke. Acts,15: 10. 6. To induce them to look 
forward with eagerness to a better dispensation when this was 
removed, and shadows gave place to substance. 


3. Of the Judicial law. It was designed: 


1. As a code of regulations and ordinances suited to the theocracy. 
2. As a means and token of subjection to God. 3. As a fit method of 
preserving the people of Israel, under the covenant as to their equali- 
ty. 4. Insome things to display the exercise of God’s kingly authori- 
ty, over them, and his particular providence. 5. To be of service 
towards observing the moral and ceremonial laws. 6. To preserve 
them separate from all other people. 


> 


Query. Did the people of Israel live under an equal provi- 


dence? Ifso, when did it begin, and how long did it continue ? 
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CHURCH HISTORY. 


LECTURE I. 


HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


First period from the creation to the flood. It comprehends 
two states. 

First, state of innocence, and state of grace after the fall. 

I. Length of time. 

It comprehends according to the chronology, one thousand 
six hundred and fifty-six years. According to the Septuagist, 
two thousand two hundred and fifty-six. The latter supposed 
to be a mistake. It is supposed that in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, there was a translation of the Scriptures, from 
Hebrew into Greek. 

IT. Revelations given to the Church. 

1. Doctrines. Messiah. Gen. 3: 15. Sacrifices. 


2. Precepts. 
3. Rites and ordinances. 


Sacrifices and public worship. Gen. 4: 26. Heb. 11: 4. 

4. Discipline, and mode of government in the church. 

IIT. Errors which sprang up in the Church or schism. 

Query. Was there any idolatry ? 

IV. Persons which appeared on the stage during this period. 

1. Such as promoted the interest of the church and religion. 
1. By learning and preaching. 2. By piety. Abel, Noah. Some say 


Eve, as Gen. 4: 1,25. 3. By labors. Enoch and Noah. 4. By 
sufferings. I John, 3: 12. 
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2. Such as opposed and hindered the church. 


1. By errors. 2. By wickedness. Cain. Lamech. Giants. 3. By 
persecution. Cain. I John, 3: 12. 


V. Events which took place during this period in the Church. 

1. Such as were favorable to its prosperity. 

Translation of Enoch. Punishment of Cain. 

2. Such as were unfavorable. 

Sons of God taking the daughters of men. Abel’s death. 

VI. Events which happened in the world considered as affecting 
the Church. , | 

1. Favorable. 

2. Unfavorable. | 

VII. State of religion in the Church during this period. 

1. As to increase or decrease of vital godliness. 

2. Asto increase or decrease of numbers of persons professing 
religion. 

3. Particular instances of revival or decay of religion. 
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PERIOD FROM NOAH TO ABRAHAM. 
I. Length of time. : 
IT. Revelation given to the Church during this period. 
1. Doctrines. Grant of the earth on footing of the covenant 
of grace. 2. Precepts. Seven precepts of Noah. 
3. Rites and ordinances. Rainbow. 
4, Discipline and mode of government. 
5. Prophecies. Gen. 9: 26, 27. 
TI. Errors which sprang up in the Church ee this period. 
_ Schisms. Idolatry. Joshua, 24: 2. 
IV. Persons which were remarkable during this period. 
1. Such as promoted the interest of the church and religion. 
1. By their learning and writing. 2. By their piety. Noah. Shem. 
3. By their labors and preaching. Noah, and Shem. 4. By their 


sufferings. 


2. Such as opposed and injured the church. 


1. Byerrors. Idolatry. 2. By wickedness. Canaan. Tower of Babel 
Nimrod. 3. By persecutions, 


V. Events which took place during this period in the Church. 
1. Such as were favorable to its interest. Flood. 
2. Such as were unfavorable. Confusion of tongues. 
VI. Events which happened in the world, considered as affect- 
ing the Church. 
1. Favorable. 
1. At the flood. Shortening the life of man. 2. At the days of Peleg. 
2. Unfavorable. Tower of Babel. Confusion of languages. 
VII. State of religion in the Church during this period. 
1. As to increase or decrease of piety. 
2. As to increase or decrease of persons professing religion. 
3. Particular instances of revival or decay of religion. 
VIII. False religions which sprang up during this period. 


IX. Systems of philosophy framed during this period as affect- 
ing religion. 
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PERIOD FROM ABRAHAM TO ISRAEL’S COMING OUT OF EGYPT. 

I. Length of time. 

This period is just in the middle, between the fall of the 
first Adam and redemption by the second Adam. 

IT. Revelations given to the Church. | 

1. Doctrines. Gen, 15. Revelation of the covenant of 
grace. Justification by faith. 2. Precepts. 3. Rites and ordi- 
nances. Circumcision. Gen. 17: 9-13. 4. Discipline and 
mode of government. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, acting as 
prophet, priest, and king, and elders in Egypt. 5. Prophecies. 
To Abraham. Gen.12: 3-15. Tolsaac. Gen. 20: 14. To 


Jacob. Gen. 49: 10. 
IW, Errors and schisms which sprang up during this period. 


IV. Persons which were remarkable during this period. 


1. Such as promoted the interest of the church and religion. 


1. By their learning, labors, preaching, and writing. Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Lot, Melchizedeck, and Joh. 2. By their piety. 3. By their 
sufferings. 


2. Such as opposed and injured the church. 


1. By errors. 2. By wickedness. Simeonand Levi. 3. By persecu- 
tions. Sodom, Ishmael, Esau, Egyptians. 


V. Events which took place during this veriod in the Church. 

1. Such as were favorable to religion. Call of Abraham. 
Joseph’s going into Egypt. Travels of the patriarchs. 

2. Such as were unfavorable. 

VI. Events which happened in the world, considered as affect- 
ing the Church. 


1. Favorable. 2. Unfavorable. 
VII. State of religion in the Church during this period. 


1. As to increase and decrease of piety. 2. As to increase 
and decrease of numbers. 3. Particular instances of revival 
or decay of religion. 

VIII. False religions which sprang up during this period. 

IX. Systems of theology framed during this pervod. 
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PERIOD FROM THE DEPARTURE FROM EGYPT TO THEIR SETTLE- 
MENT IN CANAAN. 


I. Length of time. 
II. Revelation given to the Church. 
- Doctrines. 


. Precepts. 


. Discipline or mode of government. 

. Prophecies. Numb. 24:)17, 18." "Deut. 18 7185" 322721. 
II. Errors which sprang up during this period. 
1. Errors. Worshipping the golden calf. Idols, Acts, 7: 43. 
2. Schisms. Korah and Dathan. Spies. 
IV. Persons which appeared in the Church. 


1 
2 
3. Rites and ordinances. 
4 
5 


1. Such as promoted its interest. 


1. By their learning and labors. Preaching and writing. Moses. Aaron. 
Jethro. 2. By their piety. 3. By their sufferings. 


2. Such as opposed or injured the Church. 

1. By errors. 2. By wickedness. 3. By persecution. 

V. Events of the Church during this period. 

1. Favorable. Deliverance from Egypt. Scriptures given. 
Man’s life shortened, or a cutting off hopes of long life. State 
of the church in the wilderness, separated from the ungodly 
world. Visible tokens of God’s presence. Punishment of the 
wicked for worshipping the golden calf. entrance into Canaan. 

2. Unfavorable. 

VI. Events in the world as affecting the Church. 

1. Favorable. 2. Unfavorable. 

VII. State of religion, as affecting the Church. 

1. As to increase or decrease of members. 

2. As to increase or decrease of vital piety. Joshua, 23: 8. 
Hosea, 2: 14, 13: 5. 
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3. Particular instances of revival or decay of religion. Jer. 
2: 2,3. Every renewing of the covenant was accompanied 
with the pouring out of the Spirit. 

VIII. False religions which sprang up during this period. 

IX. Systems of philosophy framed during this period, consid- 


ered as affecting religion. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Spanhiem. Vitringa. Lampe. Millar. Bossuet’s Univ. Calmet. Lampe’s 
Kecl. Hist. Buddii. Edwards on redemption. Jurieux Hist. of the Church. 
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LECTURE  V. 


PERIOD OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE JUDGES. 


I. Length of time. 

Revelation given to the Church. 

1. Doctrine. 2. Precepts. 3. Rites and ordinances. 

4. Discipline and mode of government. 5. Prophecies. 

III. Methods for promoting religion during this period. 
Schools of the prophets. Raising up judges. 

IV. Errors and schisms in the Church. 

1. Idolatry. Micah’sidolatry. Jephtha’s vows. 

2. Schisms. Benjamites. Sichemites. 

V. Persons who appeared in the Church. 


1. Such as promoted its interest. Judges. 
1. By learning, labor and piety. Many of the judges. 2. By their 


sufferings. 
2. Such as opposed or injured the church. ‘ 
1. By errors. Micah. 2. By wickedness. Benjamites. 3. By perse- 
cution. : 


VI. Events in the Church during this period. 

1. Favorable. 2. Unfavorable. 

VII. Events in the world as affecting the Church. 

1. Favorable. Deliverance of the people from their enemies, 
by means of the judges. 

2. Unfavorable. Enemies around attacking them 

VIII. False religion during this period. Ashtarath. 

IX. Systems of philosophy framed during this period, as affec- 
ting the Church. 

X. State of religion in the Church. 

1. As to increase or decrease of numbers. 

2. As to increase or decrease of vital godliness. 


3. Particular instances of revival or decay of religion. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Edwards on Redemption. John Ed’s. Dispensations. Jurieux. Buddii. 
Millar. Vitringa. Lampe. Shuckford. Spanheim’s Eccl. Hist. 
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LECTURE VI. 


PERIOD FROM. THE APPOINTMENT OF KINGS TO THEIR DIVISION. 


I. Length of time. II. Revelations to the Church. 

1. Doctrines. 2. Precepts. 3. Rites and ordinances. 

4. Discipline and mode of government. 5. Predictions. 
III. Methods of promoting religion. 

1. Establishment of the ark in Zion. _ 2. Solomon’s temple. 
3. Prophets. Samuel, Nathan. Gad the seer. 4. Writings. 


Book of Psalms. 
IV. Errors and schisms in the Church. 3 
Choice of a king. Saul’s sacrificing. They were always to 


sacrifice where the ark was. Solomon’s intermarrying and 
worshipping their Gods. Schisms. 
V. Persons who appeared in the Church. 


1. Such as promoted religion. 


1. By learning, labors, and piety. Samuel, Gad, Nathan, David, Solo- 
mon, Asaph. 2. By their sufferings. David, Priests. 


2. Such as opposed or injured the church. 
1. By errors. Saul, Solomon. 2. By wickedness. 3. By persecution. 


VI. Events which took place in the Church. 

1. Favorable; David; Jerusalem ; extent of territory ; temple. 
2. Unfavorable. Saul’s conduct. War between the two and 
‘the ten tribes. Solomon’s marriage. David’s numbering the 


people. Behavior of his children. © 
VII. Events in the world as affecting the Church. 


1. Favorable. David and Solomon’s character. Queen of 


Sheba. 2. Unfavorable. 
VIII. False religions during this period. 


IX. Systems of philosophy framing during this period. 
“XX. State of religion m the Church. 
1. As to increase or decrease of members. 2. As to increase 
or decrease of vital piety. Much increase in David’s time. 
Decrease in the days of Solomon. Rehoboam and idolatry. 


3. Particular instances of revival or decay of religion. — 
35 
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LECTURE VII. 


PERIOD FROM THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM TO THE 


BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. 


4 


I. Length of time. II. Revelations to the Church. 

1. Doctrines. Prophet Isaiah. | 2. Precepts. 3. Rites and 
ordinances. Juster views of sacrifices. By the prophet Jere- 
miah. 4. Discipline and mode of government. 5. Predictions. 

ITI. Methods of promoting religion. 

1. Prophets. 2. Priests sent to teach. 3. Entering into 
solemn covenant with God. | 

IV. Errors and schisms in the Church. 

V. Persons who appeared in the Church. 

1. Such as promoted religion. 

1. By learning, writing, labors and piety. 2. By their sufferings 

2. Such as opposed or injured the church. 

1. By errors. 2. By wicked actions. 3. By persecution. 

VI. Events in the Church during this period. 

1. Favorable. 2. Unfavorable. 

VIJ. Events in the world as affecting the Church. 

1. Favorable. 2. Unfavorable. 

VIII. False systems of religion. 

IX. Systems of philosophy framed during this period as affect- 
ing the Church. | 

X. State of religion in the Church. 

1. As to increase or decrease of numbers. 

2. As to increase or decrease of vital godliness. 


3. Particular instances of revival or decay of religion. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Edwards on Red. John Ed’s. Dispensations. Jearieux. Buddii. 


Vitringa, 
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LECTURE VIII. 


PERIOD OF THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. 


I. Length of time. Seventy years. 

IT. Revelation to the Church. | 

1. Doctrine. 2. Precepts. 3. Rites and ordinances. 

4, Discipline and government. 5. Predictions. 

III. Methods of promoting religion. 

1. Prophets. 2. Public meetings. 3. Schools of the pro- 

phets. 4. Miracles, Daniel in the lion’s den. Worshippers 

. in the furnace. ; 

IV. Errors and schisms. 

V. Persons which appeared in the Church. 

1. Such as promoted religion. 

1. By learning, labors, and piety. 2. By their sufferings 
2. Such as opposed or injured the church. 
1. By errors. 2. By wickedness. 3. By persecution. 

VI. Events in the Church. 

1. Favorable. 2. Unfavorable. 

VII. Events in the world as affecting the Church. 

1. Favorable. 2. Unfavorable. 

VIII. False systems of religion during this period. 

IX. Systems of philosophy framed or known. 

X. State of religion in the Church. 

1. As to number of persons professing religion. 

2. As to increase or decrease of vital godliness. 


3. Particular instances of revival or decay of religion. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Millar. Prideaux. Rollin. Vitringa. Lampe. Spanheim. Edwards on 
' Redemption. Jurieux. Buddii. 
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LECTURE IX. 


PERIOD FROM THE CAPTIVITY OF BABYLON TO THE MACCABEES 


I. Length of time. 


IT. Revelation to the Church. 4 

1. Doctrines. 2. Precepts. 3. Rites. and ordinances. 

4, Discipline and mode of government. Chiefly the High 
Priest. Ordinary, great Sanhedrim. Extraordinary, Zerubba- 


bel and Ezra. 5. Predictions. 


III. Methods of promoting ae 

1. Prophets. 2. Establishing of the service of the temple. 
3. Separation from strangers. 4. Synagogues. 5. Publicschools 

IV. Errors and schisms in the Church. 

V. Persons who appeared in the Church. 

i. Such as promoted religion. 

1. By learning, writing, labors, and piety. 2. By their sufferings. 

2. Such as opposed or injured the church. 

1. By errors. 2. By wickedness. 3. By persecution. 

VI. Events in the Church. 

1. Such as were favorable. Prophets. Return from cap- 
tivity. Translation of the Scriptures into the Greek tongue. 

2. Unfavorable. | 

VII. Events in the world as affecting the Church. 

1. Favorable. The kindness of the kings of Persia. 
Esther the Queen. Destruction of the Persian Empire, and 
the setting up of the Grecian in its place. The Grecian lan- 
guage being more general. 

2. Unfavorable. 

VII. False systems of religion which eee up during this 


period. Samaritans. 
IX. Systems of philosophy framed hinne this period. 
|X. State of religion in the Church. 
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1. As to number of persons professing religion. In Judea, 


Syria, Egypt, and lesser Asia. 

2. ‘As to increase or decrease of vital godliness. 

3. Particular instances of revival or decay of religion. 

XI. Means of information concerning the state of the Church 
during this period. Writings of the prophets. Josephus. Pro- 
fane history became more certain. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Vitringa. Lampe. Spanheim. Edwards on 


Millar. Prideaux. Rollin. 
Red. Buddii. Josephus. | 
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LECTURE X. 


PERIOD FROM THE MACCABEES TO THE COMING OF CHRIST. 


I. Length of time. II. Revelation of the Church. 

1. Doctrine. Doctrines better understood. 2. Precepts. \ 

3. Rites. Feast of dedication. 4. Discipline and mode of 
government. 

5. Prophecies ceased. Bath kol. 

II. Methods of promoting religion. Synagogues, Colleges. 
Purifying the worship of God from Gentile rites. 

IV. Errors and schisms in the Church. 

V. Persons who appeared in the Church. - 


1. Such as promoted religion. 


1. By learning, writings, labors and piety. Family of the Maccabees. 
2. By sufferings. 


2. Such as opposed religion. 


1. By errors. 2. By wickedness and persecution. Antiochus. 

V1. Events in the Church. 

1. Such as were favorable. 2. Unfavorable. 

VII. Events in the world, affecting the Church. 

1. Favorable. 2. Unfavorable. 

VII. False systems of religion during this period. 

IX. Systems of philosophy. 

X. State of religion wn the Church. ) 

1. As to the number of persons professing it. John Hyra- » 
nus obliged the neighboring nations to embrace Judaism. 
There were likewise proselytes in pagan countries. 

2, As to increase or decrease of vital godliness. 

3. Particular instances of revivals or decay. 

XI. Means of information concerning the state of the Church 
during this period. 3 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Millar. Prideaux. Rollin. Vitingra. Lampe. Spanheim. Edwards on 
Red. Buddii. Josephus. 
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LECTURE XI. 


PERIOD FROM THE INCARNATION OF CHRIST TO- HIS ASCENSION. _ 


I. State of the world at the time of Christ’s coming. 


1. State of the Gentiles. 


1. Their political state. 2. Their religious state. Of the mass of the 
people. Of the philosophers; their general character. They were 
exceedingly proud and some of them nearly Atheists. The distinguish- 
ing tenets of the different sects among the Grecians. There were two 
sects who declared openly against all religion; the Epicurians and 
Academies. Which sect was most prevalent at this time ? Of Orien- 
tal philosophers. 


2. Of the Jews. 


1. Their political state. 2. The state of religion among them. Of the 
mass of the people. Of the different sects. 


IT. The history of Christ’ s life, (see Theological Lecture, No.61.) 

IIT. Of the nature of Christ’s doctrine. 

1. Its distinguishing features. Taught men the knowledge 
of God, and to come to him through a Mediator. 

2. The manner of his preaching. 

IV. The success of Christ’s doctrines. 

1. As to the number of his disciples. 

2. Their general character. As to station in life, &c. &c. 

3. The manner of their call; particularly of the Apostles. 
Extraordinary. 4. Their general temper and conduct. 

V. The opposition made to Christ’s doctrines. 

1. By whom it was opposed. 2. The causes of their opposi- 
tion. 


1. Of the Pharisees. 2. Of the Sadducees. 3. Ofthe Herodians. 4. Of 
the. rulers. 5. Of Herod and Pilate. 6. Of the multitude. 


3. The manner in which they manifested their opposition. 


By misrepresentations. As anenemy to the law. As working his mira- 
cles by Beelzebub. 2. By pretended zeal for the law. 3. By charges 
drawn from the manner of his life. Matt. 11: 18, 19. 5. 
charges drawn from the condition of his followers. 6. By persecu- 
tion. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Newton on Eccl. Hist., 1-73. Mosheim, 1-48. Millar’s Works. Vitringa. 
Lampe. Spanheim. Weisman’s Eccl. Hist. Jabulonski. Claude’s Ser. Bosu- 
et’s Univ. Hist. 
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LECTURE XII. 


FIRST CENTURY. HISTORY OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


I. State and progress of Christianity during this period. 
1. Among the Jews. 

2. Among the Gentiles. 
II, Doctrines of the Christian Church. 

1. As to articles of faith. 

2. As to rules of duty. : 
III. Inward state of the Christian Church. | 

1. As to gifts. 

1. Ordinary. 2. Extraordinary. 

2. As to manners or virtue. 

3. As to weakness or imperfections. 

IV. Government of the Christian Church. | 

1. Officers in the church. 


1. Extraordinary. Apostles. Evangelists and prophets. 2. Ordinary. 
Bishops. Presbyters. Pastors. Teachers, and Deacons, and Deacon- 
esses. 


2. As to nature and mode of worship. Manner of dispen- 
sing ordinances, word, and sacraments. Agapi and love feasts. 

3. Times of worship. Very frequent. Sabbath in particu- 
lar. 

4. Places of worship. Synagogues, schools, large rooms in 
private houses. 

5. Of the discipline of the Christian Church, and how exer- 
cised. , | 

6. Way of managing affairs in the Christian Church. As 
in the choice of pastors. Admission of members, 

V. Eminent men in the Church. 

1. Such as promoted religion by their piety and labors. 

2. By their writings. : 


1, Inspired writings, 2. Of Ecclesiastical writings. Such as were 
nearly written in this age. Writings ascribed to this century well 
meant. 
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3. Men who suffered for religion. 

VI. Heresies which sprang up in the Church during this cen- 
tury. 

1. Hymeneus and Philetus. Their tenets and leaders. 

2. The Nicolaitans. | 

3. Egnostics, 

4, Ebionites. 

_ 6. Corinthians. 

6. Judaizers. 

VII. Councils held in this period. 

No proper councils held during the Apostolic age, rather a 
reference of a case from the church at Antioch to the Apostles 
at Jerusalem for their decision. 

VIII. Opposition made to Christianity during the Apostolic 
age. 

A. By Jews. 

1. By misrepresentation, calumny, and ridicule, 


2. By open persecution. 


1. At»the death of Stephen. 2. Under Agrippa in the year forty-four. 
James the son of Zebedee put to death. 3. Another mentioned by 
Josephus as arraigned by Ananias in the year sixty-two. James, 
brother of our Lord, put to death. 


B. By the Gentiles. 
1. By ridicule of the poets and men of wit, and misrepre- 
sentations of their historians. 


2. By open and violent persecutions. 


1. By Nero in sixty-four. Chiefly confined to Rome. Mosheim thinks 
it through the whole Empire, and lasted four years, till Nero’s death. 
2. By Demitian. More extensive. Banishment and death were in 
flicted on the sufferers. Causes of their persecution. Christianity 
undermining all their religion. 


IX. State of the world during this age, as it affected the Chris- 
tian religion. 

1. General view of the kingdom of the world. 

2. Events which were favorable to the Gospel. | 

3. Events which were unfavorable. Nero’s persecution. 
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X. State of the Jews and the Jewish religion during this 
period. ) 

1. Their political state. Jerusalem destroyed. 

2. Their religious state. 

XT. State of the Pagan religion during this ea 

XII. Views of the systems of philosophy as they affected Chris- 
tianity. 

1. By opposition. 

2. By being blended with it. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
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LECTURE XII. 


SECOND CENTURY, 


I. State and progress of Christianity during this century. 

1. Among the Jews. 

2. Among the Gentiles. 

II. Doctrines of the Christian Church. 

1. As to articles of faith. 

Beginning of errors from systems of philosophy. 

2. As to rule of duty. 

III. Inward state of the Church. 

1. As to gifts. 

Query. Were extraordinary gifts continued ? 

2. As to manners or virtues. : 

3. Weaknesses of imperfections. 

IV. Government cf the Christian Church. 

1. Officers in the church. | 

Bishops in this age assumed. superiority over the Presbyters, 
but Presbytery acted as council. Bishops affected to consider 
themselves as High Priests. Deacons as Levites. Hence the 
claims of tithes, &c. &c. ; 
_ 2. As to nature and modes of worships; manner of dispen- 
sing ordinances. 


1. As to word and prayer. They used no forms. Prayed standing, on 
Lord’s Day, and in the time between Easter and Whitsunday. 2. As 
to sacraments. Administered baptism on Easter and Whitsunday. 
Used unction of milk and honey. Used to send the Lord’s Supper to 
the sick. 


3. Times of worship. Lord’s Day. Some paid respect to 
the Jewish Sabbath. 

4, Places of worship. Private houses and large rooms. No 
splendid churches. 

5. Discipline of the Christian Church. 


6. Way of managing affairs in the church. 
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7. Of the instructions of the -catechumens. 

V. Eminent men in the Church. 

1. Such as promoted religion by their piety and labors. 
Justin. Polycarp. Ireneus. ‘Tyratius. 

2. As promoted religion by their writings. 


1. By translating the Scriptures into Syriac and Latin. 2. By apologies 
for the christian religion. Justin. Athinagoras. 3. By treatises of 
doctrine and devotion. : 


3. Who suffered for religion? Justin. Polycarp. Tenatius. 
VI.. Heresies which sprang up in the Church. 
1. From the Jewish opinions. 

1. Nazarenes. 2. Ebionites considered Christ as a mere man. 


2. From the Oriental philosophy under two heads. Asiatic 


and Egyptian. 
1. Under the Asiatic philosophy. 2. Under the Egyptian philosophers. 


3. Of the Montanists. From Montanus. 

VIT. Councils in this century. 

None. All the churches Congregational. Partial meetings 
only in some provinces. 

VIII. Opposition made to Christianity during this century. 

By Jews. By Gentiles. 

1. By ridicule and misrepresentations. 

2. By the fury of the mob, stirred up by the priests. 


3. By persecution in consequence of imperial edicts. 


1. Under Trajan. 2. Under Adrian. 3. Under Masius. 4. Under Se- 
verus. ' 


IX. State of the world during this century as it affected the 


Church. 
1. General view of the kingdom of the world. 
2. Events which were favorable to the Gospel. 
3. Events which were unfavorable. 
X. State of the Jews, and the Jewish religion during ths cen- 


\ 


tury. 
1. Their political state. 


2. Their religious state. Schools at Babylon. 
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XI. State of the Pagan religion during this century. 

l. It was still supported by the power of the empire. 

2. The priests and those that lived by Paganism, exerted 
themselves to the uttermost in its behalf, and stirred up the 
multitude against the christians. 

3. The men of wit and philosophy did all they could to 
prop up Paganism, and disgrace Christianity. 

4. Yet Paganism suffered in the number of its votaries by 
the increase of Christianity ; and.in its character, by the apolo- 
gies which some of the christians wrote, in which they exposed 
the absurdities of Paganism in the plainest manner. 

AIT. View of systems of philosophy as affecting the Church. 

1. What sentiments were most in vogue during: this cen- 
tury ? 

2. Such as affected Christianity, by opposing it. Stoics and 
Epicureans. BM - 

3. Such as affected it by being blended with it. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
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LECTURE XIV. 


THE THIRD CENTURY. 


I. State and progress of Christianity during this century. 

1. Among the Jews. 2. Among the Gentiles. 

The outward progress was very considerable in the Roman 
Empire. | 

II.. Doctrines of the Christian Church. 

1. As to articles of faith. 

Some errors began to spring up. Arianism. 

2. As to the rules of duty. 

Monastic system began to prevail. 

III. Inward state of the Christian Church. 

1. As to gifts. 2. As to manners and virtues. 

3. Weakness, imperfections and vices. 

IV. Government of the Church. 

1. Officers in the church. Several new orders instituted. 

2. As to the nature and mode of worship. 

1. As to word and prayer. 2. As to sacraments. 
. As to times of worship. 


. Places of worship. 


oe 


. Discipline of worship. 
6. Way of managing affairs in the church, as to choice of 


pastors. 
7. Institution of Catechumens. 


V. Eminent men in the Church. 

1. Those who promoted religion by piety and labor. Cy- 
prian. Tertulian. Origin. 

2. Those who promoted religion by writing. 


1. By translation of Scripture. 2. By apologies. Tertulian. 3. By 
treatises of devotion. Cyprian. 


3. Those who promoted religion by their sufferings. Cy- 
prian. 
VI. Heresies which sprang up in the Church. 
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1, From the Oriental philosophy. Manachees. 
2. From scholastic theology. 
1. Sabellians. 2. Photinians. 
3. From mystic theology. Paulthe hermit. 4. Novations. 
VII. Councils in this century. ) 
VIII. Opposition made to Christianity. 
1. By Jews. 
2. By Gentiles. By ridicule. By fury of the mob. 
3. By persecution in consequence of imperial edicts. 


1. Severus. 2. Maximinius. 3. Decius. 4. Gallus and Volusiamus. 
5. Balerian. 6. Aurelian. 


IX. State of the world during this century. 

1. General view of the kingdoms of the world. 

2. Events favorable to the Gospel. 

3. Events unfavorable. 

X. State of the Jewish religion during this century. 

1. Political state. 2. Their religious state. 

XI. State of the Pagan religion. 

1. Upon the whole on the decline. 

2. It was supported during this century by the same methods 
as in the last. 

XIT. View of the systems of Pagan philosophy. 

1. Systems most in vogue during this century. 

2. Such as affected Christianity by opposing it. 

Methods of opposition. By writing lives of the philosophers, 
and comparing them to Christ. 

3. Such as affected Christianity by being blended with it. 
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LECTURE XV. 
THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


f.. The state and progress of Christianity. 

1, Among Jews. 2. Among the Gentiles. 

Ethiopia received the Gospel. Very considerable through 
the country of Armenia and Iberia. Tirridatis, king of Arme- 


nia embraced Christianity. 
II. Doctrines of the Church. 


1. As to articles of faith. Purgatory. Celibacy.. Extrava- 
gant veneration for departed spirits.. 21. As to rules of duty. 

3. Ceremonies and festivals instituted:. Keeping, Christmas, 
or the birth of Christ. Sufferings and: death. of Christ. His 
resurrection. Ascension, and effusion of the Holy Spirit. 

III. Inward, state of the Church. 

1. As to gifts. 2. As temanners.and virtues... Examplesiof 
real piety were few. 3. Weaknesses, imperfections, and vices. 
4. Controversies. Miletian, from Miletus, who. was deposed 
from his see, by the Bishop of Alexandria. 

IV. Government of the Church. 

1, Officers in the church. Many new names. 

2. As to nature and mode of worship. 


1. As to the word and prayer. Every bishop. consulted. his.own wis- 
- dom. 2. As to sacraments. 


3. Times of worship. 4. Placesof worship. 5. Discipline 
of the church. Towards the close of this century little of its 
ancient government remained. 

6. Way of managing affairs in the church. 

7. Instruction of Catechumens. 

V. Eminent men in the Church. 

1. Who promoted religion by piety and labor, Augustin. 
Eusebius. Pamphilus, Bishop of Cesaria and Palestine. Atha- 


nasius, Patriarch of Alexandria. Basil, Bishop of Cesaria. 
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Peter of Alexandria. Cyrel, Bishop of Jerusalem. John, 
Chrysostom, and Jerome, who translated the Scriptures. 

2. Those who promoted religion by their writing. Eusebius 
against Hierocles. 3. By sufferings. 

VI. Heresies and schisms. 


1. Heresies. 


1. Arians, from Arius; a presbyter of the Church of Alexandria. He 
was of the school of Origin, and asserted that Christ had no exist- 
ence before he was begotten; that he had a beginning and’ was crea- 
ted from non-existence. 2. Apollinarius; he maintained the divi- 
nity of Christ, but denied in some measure, the humanity of Christ. 
‘They declared that Christ. assumed a sensitive and not a rational 
soul, supposed the divine supplied the place of it. 3. Photimus, 
considered Christ to be a mere man. 4. Macedonius denied. the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost, considered him as a divine energy 
diffused through the universe. 5. Pricillian, held many of the opin- 
ions of the Gnosticks, he was put to death, which gave great offence 
to good men. , 


2. Schisms. 


1. Donatists, from Donatus, Bishop of Carthage:, He declared the 
Church of Africa, which adhered to Cecillianus, fallen from the pri- 
vilege and dignity of the true church. 


VIT. Couneils. 

1. Nice. First assembled by Constantine, in the year three 
hundred eighteem. Nice is no great. distance from Constan and 
lesser Asia. 2. Constantinople. 

VIII. Opposition made to Christianity. 

1. By Jews. In Julian’s time they attempted to rebuild the 


temple at Jerusalem. 2. By Gentiles. Persecution by 


1. Dioclesian. Galerius and Lucinius, obtained by Pagan Priests, through 
the means of Maximinius Galerius, son in law of Dioclesian, in three 
hundred eight, an order to pull down Christian Churches, to burn 
buildings and take from them their civil privileges.. 2. By Julian. 

- 3. By the Persian king, Sapores. A persecution which continued for 
forty years. 


IX. State of the world as affecting the Church. 

1. General view of the kingdoms of the world. 

2. Events favorable to the Gospel. 

Constantine succeeded his father Constantius, and embraced 
Christianity. The successor of Julian professed Christianity 


and promoted its progress. , 
3 
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3. Events unfavorable. 


War between Constantine and Lucinius. Julian becoming 


Emperor of the Roman Empire. 

X. State of the Jewish religion during this century. 

1. Political state. 2. Religious state. | 

XI. State of the Pagan religion. 

1. Decline or increase. ‘Towards the end of this century it 
was nearly destroyed, and had no prospect left to recover its 
former splendor.. 

2. Supported by writings of pagans. Hierocles, the great 
ornament of the Platonic school, wrote, in the beginning of 
this century, two books against christians in which he compared 
Jesus Christ with Apollonius Tyraneus. 

XII. View of systems of Pagan philosophy. 

1. System most in vogue. Platonic. 

2. Such as affected Christianity by opposing it. 

3. Such as affected it by being blended with it. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Spanhem. Lampe. Weisman. Mosheim, Campbell. Dr. Hawes 
Church Hist. Jabulonsky. Eusebius. Millar. Ed. on Redemption. 
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LECTURE XVI. 


THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


I. State and progress of Christianity. 
Barbarous nations which infested the Roman Empire. 


IT. Doctrines of the Church. 

1. As to articles of faith. Clearer views of some doctrines of 
Scripture. Person and character of Christ. Power of man. 
Divine grace. Images in churches. Prayers read. Confes- 
sions in private. 

2. Rules of duty. Continued prayers by persons in succes- 
sion. Celibacy of the clergy more general. 

3. Ceremonies and festivals. Many. Several to the 
virgin. 

III. Inward state of the Church. 

1. As to gifts and state of learning. Declining towards the 
end of this century, because dark. Colleges erected, and 
youths went to monks for instruction in convents. 

2. Astomanner and virtue. Declining. 

3. Weaknesses, imperfections, and vices. Hermits, Monks, 
and Skylites. 

4, Controversies between Jerome and Vigilantines, concern- 


ing Origen and his doctrines. 
IV. Government of the Church. 


1. Officersin the church. New officers and names. 


2. As to nature and mode of worship. 


1. Asto word and prayer. Liturgies first introduced. 2. As to sacra- 
ments. 


3. Times of worship. 4. Places of worship grew more nu- 
merous and superior. 
5. Discipline of the church. Confession in private to the 


priests, instead of public confession as before. 
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6, Way of managing affairs in the church in the election of 
pastors. | | M4 


7. Instruction of Catechumens. Left off doctrinal instruc- 


tions. and taught ceremonies. 


V. Eminent men in the Church. : 4 

1. Those who promoted religion by their piety and labors. is 

2. By writings. , : ; 
' Oriental. | 


1. Cyril, of Alexandria. 2. Isidne, of Polusium. 
Western. | 


1. Leo, of Rome. 2. Oranus. 3. Cassian of Marseilles. 4. Chrysos- 
tum. 


3. By sufferings. 

VI. Heresies and schisms. 

1. Heresies. 

1. Nestorians. 2. Eutychians.. 3. Pelagians. 4. Semipelagians. 

2. Schisms. Between eastern and western churches. 

VIT. ‘Councils: 

1. Ephesus. 2. Chaludon.. These are called four general 
councils, but there were many provincial ones. 

VIII. Opposition made to Christianity. 

1. By Jews. In some places very cruel to christians. 

2. By pagans. By misrepresentations.and, persecutions. 

3. By those who styled themselves christians. By Arians. 
In Africa by Scadals. By the king of the Goths. 

IX. State of the world as affecting the Church. 


1. General views of the kingdoms of the world. 


1. Divisions of the Roman Empire into two parts; eastern and western 
2. In bringing of barbarous nations into, the Empite. 


2. Events favorable to the Gospel. 
' 2, Events unfavorable. 
X. State of the Jews and Jewish religion during this pertod.. 
1. Political state. 2. Religious state. 
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LECTURE XVIL 


SIXTH CENTURY. 
i 


I. State and progress of Christianity. 
II. Doctrine of the Christian Church. 
1. As to articles of faith. 2. Rule of duty. 
3. Ceremonies. Gregory added many. Many forms of 
prayer, of festivals, as the purification of the Virgin Mary. 
ITI. As to the inward state of the Church. 
1. As to learning. 3 
2. As to manners and virtue. 
Wealth increasing, and virtue declining. 
3. Weakness, imperfections, and vices. 
4, Controversies between Gregory of Rome, and John of 
Constantine. 
IV. Government of the Church. 
1. Officers of the church. Popes and bishops contending 
about power. 
2. As to nature and mode of worship. 
1. As to word and prayer. 2. As to sacraments. 
3. Times of worship and festivals. 
‘4, Places of worship. 
Many Christian Churches to imitate pagan temples. 
5. Discipline of the Christian Church much relaxed. 
6. Instruction of Catechumens. 
V. Eminent men in the Church. 
1. By piety and labor. 2. By writings. 
Oriental. 
1. Procepius of Gaza. 2. Maxintius. 3. John of Constantine. 
Western. 
1. Gregory of Crete. 2- Cesarus Aber. 3. Fulgentius, 
3. By sufferings. 


VI. Heresies and schisms. 
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VII. Councils. 

VIII. Opposition made to Christianity. 

1. By Jews. 2. By pagans. Saxons. Lombards. Per- 
sians. Philosophers calumniating Christianity. ay By those 
who styled themselves christians, 

IX. State of the world as it affected the Church. 

1. General view of the kingdoms of the world. Justinian 
conquered both Italy and Africa by Pelesanius and Narses. 
Lombard descended into Italy. | 

2. Favorable events. Zeal of christian emperors. Lom- 
bards three kings. | ; 

3. Unfavorable. Irruption of barbarous nations. | 

X. State of the Jews. 

1. Political. 2. Religious state. Suffered persecution. 

XT. State of the Pagan religion. 

XII. Systems of Philosophy as affecting the Church. 

1. Systems mostin vogue. Aristotle began providing a ready 
path to honor and rules in the church. Hence a feast of zeal 
for him. " 

2. Philosophy blended with the church. 3. Opposed to it. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Mosheim. Lampe. Spanheim. Weisman. Jabulonsky. Millar. 


N. B. The reference to these books will serve for all the future lectures oa 
Church History. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 


SEVENTH CENTURY. 


I. State and progress of Christianity. 

II. Doctrines of the Christian Church. - 

1. Articles of faith. Many traditions added. 2. Rule of 
duty. 3. Rites and ceremonies. 

IT]. Inward state of the Church. 

1. State of learning. Gradual decay of knowledge. 2. As 
to manner and virtue. 3. Vices. 4. Controversies. 

IV. Government of the Church. 

1. Officers. 2. Nature and mode of worship. 3. ‘Times of 
worship. 4. Discipline. 

V. Eminent men in the Church. 

1. By piety and labors. ‘Theodoret of ‘Tarsus. 2. By 
writings. 

VI. Heresies and schisms. 

VII. Councils. Constantinople. 

VIII. Opposition made to the Church. 

1. By the Jews near Babylon. 2. By pagans. Germany. 
Britain. Persia. 3. Mahometans. 

1. Its origin. 2. Nature, A compoundiof Pagan, Judaism, and Chris- 
tianity. 3. Causes. Terrors of arms. Darkness of the age, nature 
of the doctrine and contentions of christians. 

4, From those who were styled christians. 

IX. State of the world as affecting the Church. 

1. General views of the kingdoms. Grecian Empire weak- 
ening. 2. Favorable events. 3. Unfavorable. 

X. State of the Jews, political and religious. 

XI. State of the Pagan religion. 

XIT. State of philosophy. 
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LECTURE XIX. 


EIGHTH CENTURY. 


I. State and progress of Christianity. 

Nestorians among the Sythian tribes. Tartarys In Germany 
by Charlamagne. | 

IT. Doctrines of the Church. 


1. Articles of faith. Image worship established. 2. Rules 
of duty. 3. Rites and ceremonies. Solitary masses. Music 
in the churches. 

ITI. Inward state of the Church. 

1. As to learning. Great ignorance in Ireland and Great 
Britain. 2. As to manners and virtues. Great depravity 


among priest and people. 3. Controversies. 


IV. Government of the Church. 

1. Officers. The pope claimed universal authority. Bishops 
remained. Canon instituted. Temporal power claimed. 2. 
Nature and mode of worship. 3. Times and places of wor- 
ship. 4. The way of managing the church. 5. Discipline of 
the church. Excommunication made to imitate pagan exclu- 
sion, accompanied with many ceremonies. 

V. Eminent men in the Church. 

1. By piety and labor. Boniface. 2. By writings, John 
Damacenus, author of scholastic theology. 

VI. Heresies and schisms, | 

The Oriens. Manicheans, and Marcionites. The Monothe- 
lites. 

VIT. Councils. 

1. Constantinople for the abolition of image worship. 
2. Nice. Declared for the worship of images. 

VIII. Opposition made to the Church. 

1. By Jews. 2. By pagans. In Persia. In Germany. 
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3. By Mahometans. 4. By those who called themselves 
christians. | 

IX. State of the world as affecting the Church. 

1. General view of the world. Saracen Empire spread 
through the south of Europe. 2. Favorable events. Charla- 
magne erected schools. 3. Unfavorable. 

X. State of the Jews. 

XI. State of the Pagan religion. 

XII. System of philosophy. 
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LECTURE XX. 


THE NINTH CENTURY. ~ 


I. State and progress of Christianity. 
Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians. Bulgarians, Bohemians, 


Moravians. 
IT. Doctrines of the Church. 


1. Articles of faith. 2. Rules of duty. Morality much lost. 
2. Rites and ceremonies. | | 

II. Inward state of the Church. 

1. State of learning. Bishops remarkably ignorant. Many 
could not write. 2. Manners. Monks remarkable for their 
vices. 3. Controversies. Claudius of T. defended the truth 
against the Church of Rome. Controversy about the Eucharist. 
Paschanis Rathbertus opposed Transubstantiation. 

IV. Government of the Christian Church. 

1. Officers. Roman Pontiff’s still increasing in power. 
Cannonesses. 2. Nature and mode of worship. 3. Time of 
worship. Feast of all Saints. 4. Discipline of the Christian 
Church. Civil arm succeeded to exact discipline. 

V. Eminent men in the Church. . 

VI. Heresies and schisms. Greek and Roman Church separated. 

VII. Councils. Constantinople. 

VIII. Opposition made to the Church. 

1. By Jews. 2. By pagans. Barbarous nations destroyed 
many christians. 3. Mahometans. Many severities from 
them. Crete, Sicily, Sardinia. 4. By those who were called 


christians. 
IX. State of the world as affecting the Church. 


1. General view of the kingdoms of the world. 2. Favora- 
ble events. 3. Unfavorable. 

X. State of the Jews. XI. State of the Pagan religion. 

XTi. State of the Mahometan religion. 
_ XIII. Systems of philosophy. Among Arabians. In the west. 
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LECTURE XXII. 
THE TENTH CENTURY. 

I. State and progress of Christianity. 

Prester John’s country; atribe in Tartary, the head of which, 
called Johna Presbyter. Normans. Poles received the Romish 
faith, and obliged people to be christians. 

II. Doctrines of the Church. Called “ Iron Age.” 

1. Articles of faith. 2. Rites and ceremonies. 

ITI, Inward state. | | | 

1. Learning. 2. As to manners. Great depravity. 3 Con- 
troversies. | 

IV. Government of the Church. 

1. Officers. Popes put up and cast down by Strumpets 
at Rome. 2. Nature and mode of worship. 3. Times of 
worship. 4. Way of managing affairs in the church. 5. Disci- 
pline quite neglected. | 

-V. Eminent men in the Church. 

Simeon. Ordo. Dunstan, of Canterbury. Abbot, Glastenbury. 

VI. Heresies and schisms. 

Antropomorphites in the east, furthered worship of images. 

VIT. Councils. 

VIII. Opposition made to the Church. 

1. By theJews. 2. By pagans. 3. By Mahometans. 4. By 
those who called themselves christians. 

IX. State of the world as affecting the Church. 

1. General view of the world. Saracen Empire destroyed, 
and the Ottoman established in its room. 2. Favorable events. 
3. Unfavorable. 

X. State of the Jews. 

XI. State of the Pagans. 

XII. State of the Mahometans. 

XIII. Systems of philosophy. 
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LECTURE XXII. 


THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


f. State and progress of Christianity. Attemptsin Prussia. 

Crusade instigated by Peter the Hermit, who pretended to 
have epistles from heaven. : 

II. Doctrines of the Church. 

1. Articles of faith. Transubstantiation first established in 
this century as a doctrine of the church. 2. Rites and cere- 
monies. Introduction of the Romish liturgy into Spain in 
place of Mosarabio. In this century, Latin and Greek to be 
used in churches. 

IIT. Inward state of the Church. 

1. Learning. Lamfrane began scholastic theology. 2. Man- 
‘ners considerably mended by departure of many for Pales- 
tine. Celibacy of the priests made a doctrine of the church. 
3. Controversies between the Greek and Latin Churches, 
which effected final separation. Concerning Transubstantia- 
tion. Investiture. 

IV. Government of the Church. 

1. Officers. Cardinals instituted in this century. Popes 
increased in power. Hildebrand. 2. Nature and mode of 
worship. 3. Times of worship. All souls. 4. Discipline. 
In this century began penance for money. 

V. Eminent men in the Church. Greeks. Theophilact. 
Lamfrane. . 

By suffering. 

VI. Heresies and schisms. Paulicians spread through Europe. 

Mystic. 

VIT. Councils. 

VIII. Opposition made to the Church. 

1. By Jews. Suffered much by false accusations. 2. By 


~ 


‘ 
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pagans in the north. 3. By Mahometans. 4. By those who 
called themselves christians. ) 

IX. State of the world as affecting the Church. 

1. General views of the world. 2. Favorable events. Ex- 
pulsion of Saracens from Sicily. 3. Unfavorable. 

X. State of the Jews. | ; 

Many murdered by the Crusades. | 

XI. State of the Pagan religion. 

XIT. State of the Mahometan religion. 

XIII. Systems of philosophy. 
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LECTURE XXIII. 


THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


First. Pure religion reviving in its professors respecting 
themselves from the corruption of the Romish Church. 

I. Rise, state and progress of the pure Church. Translation 
of the Scriptures. 

IT. Doctrines. 

ITI. Inward state as to matters. 

IV. Government of the Church. 

V. Eminent men in the Church. Waldo. Arauld. Peter. 

VI. Opposition made to the Church. . 

Second. Of the Romish Church. 

I. State and progress of the Church. 

Pomeranians. Sclavonians. Finland. Established in Judea 
towards the end of this century. 

IT. Doctrines of the Romish Church. Indulgences. 

III. Inward state of the Church. : 

1. Learning. Scholastic theology. Mystic.. Biblical learn- 
ing very low. 2. Manners very depraved. Some of the Mo- 
nastic order reformed. 3. Controversies. About immaculate 
conception. 

IV. Government of the Latin Church. Exercises of power. 

V. Eminent men. Bernard. Abilard. 

Those who went among pagans suffered. 

VI. Heresies. Lathoni, like Manachees. 

VII. Councils. Lutheran. 

VIII. Oppositions. Pagans. Mahometans in Palestine. 


Third. History of persons and events connected with the 
- church affecting it. 


I. State of the world. 
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1. View of the kingdoms of the world. 2. Favorable events. 
3. Unfavorable. Misrepresentations. | 

II. State of the Jews. 

Many eminent men among the Jews. Maimonides. 

ITI. State of the Pagan religion. 

IV. State of the Mahometan religion. 

V. State of philosophy. 

Civil law studied. Aristotle’s philosophy studied. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


First. The pure church. 

I. State and progress. 

II. Doctrines. 

IIT. Inward state. As to manners. 
IV. Government of the Church. 


V. Eminent men in the Church. 

VI. Opposition made to the Church. 

Crusade. Inquisition. Dominic. 

Second. Of the Romish Church. 

I. State and progress. Dragooned Prussia to the faith. 

IT. Doctrines. 

The Pope made seventy Canons. Transubstantiation estab- 
lished by law. Carrying of hosts. Jubilee instituted. Festi- 
val of the hosts. 

III. Inward state of the Church. 

Learning. Langton. Joachim. Tranesra. Thomasa Qui- 
nas. A. Magnus. Manners, controversies. 

IV. Government of the Latin Church. 

Pope assumed power of appointing bishops. 

V. Eminent men. Hugo. 

VI. Herestes and schisms. 


VIT. Councils. Latteran, under Pope Innocent. 


VIII. Opposition to the Latin Church. 
Third. Of the Greek Church. 

I. State and progress. Zingis Khan. 
IT. Doctrines. 

III. Inward state. 

IV. Government. 


V.. Eminent men. 
37 
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VI. Heresies and schisms. 

VII. Councils. Constantinople. 

VIII. Opposition. 

Fourth. History of persons and events connected with the 
church. 

I. State of the world as affecting the Church. 

1. View of the kingdom. 2. Favorable event. 3. Unfa- 
vorable. 

IT. State of the Jews. 

III. State of the Pagan religion. 

IV. State of the Mahometan religion. 

V. State of philosophy. 
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LECTURE XXV. 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


First. Of the pure church. 
I. State and progress. Wickloff. 


II. Doctrines.. Chiefly in opposition to the Romish Church. 


IT]. Inward state. As to manners. 

IV. Government of the Church. 

V. Eminent men. Wickliff. 

VI. Opposition made to the Church. 

Second. Romish Church. 

I. State and progress. 

All princes christians but the Duke of Litherania, who at 
the end of this century professed Christianity. Many Jews 
made christians by force. 

II. Doctrines. 

III. Inward state of the Church. 

As to learning. Manners. Controversies. 

IV. Government. 

V. Eminent men. Sectus. Darandus. Brodisardine. 

VI. Heresies. 

VII. Councils. 

VIII. Opposition made to the Church. King and Pine. 
Philip of France. 

Third. The Greek Church. 

I. State and progress. 

IT. Doctrine. 

III. Inward state. Many learned men. Controversies. Man- 
ners. | 

IV. Government of the Greek Church. 

V. Eminent men. 


VI. Heresies and schisms. 


| 
i 
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Fourth. History of persons and events connected with the 
. church. | 

I. State of the world. 

1. General view of the kingdoms of the world. Spaniard’s 
success against the Moors. 2. Favorable events. 3. Unfavora- 
ble. 

IT. State of the Jews. Much persecuted in Spain. 

III. State of the Pagan religion. 

IV. State of the Mahometan religion. 

V. State of Philosophy. 


pa 
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LECTURE XXVI. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


First. The pure church. 

I. State and progress. Flourished among the Americans. 

1. Waldenses still. 2. Wickliffs and Lollards in England. 
3. Hussites. 4. Picards. 5. Persons in the Romish Church 
who testified against its corruptions. Wickliff, Huss and Jerome. 

IT. Doctrines. 

All agreed in reprobating corruptions of the Church of Rome. 

ITI. Inward state of the Church. 

1. State of learning. Hussand Jerome. 2. As to manners. 
3. Controversies. Calixtmer. 

IV. Government of the Church. 

Some retained what was in the Church of Rome. 

V. Eminent men. 

VI. Opposition made to the Church. 

Waldenses persecuted in Piedmont. Wickliffs in England. 
Picards in France. Hussites in Bohemia. 

Second. The Romish Church. — 

I. State and progress. Congo in Africa. 

Il. Doctrines. 

Councils claimed authority over Popes in the court of Con- 
stance. ; Toon iB 

III. Inward state. 

1. Learning began to flourish more; kings patronized it. 
Flight of learned men from Constantinople to Italy. Printing 
invented. 2. Manners. Clergy worse than ever. 3. Con- 
troversies concerning the blood of Christ. If divine homage 
should be paid to it. 

IV. Government of the Church. | 

Three Popes at a time. New festivals. Christ’s transfigura- | 
tion. 


A 
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V. Eminent men. 

Gerser. Ambrose. Thomasa Kempis. The author of the 
German theology. John Petit, a republican. ~ | 

VI. Heresies and schisms. 

White brethren. Adamites, naked. Schisms, as to Pope- 
dom. To councils. 

VI. Councetls. 

1. Constance, 1413. Wickliff and Huss condemned, and 
Jerome put to death. Sacrament to be dispensed in one kind. 
2. Basil condemned for healing breaches between the Greek 
and Latin Churches. 


Abe Opposition made to the Church. 

Third. Greek Church. 

I. State and progress. 

Suffered in Tartary and almost destroyed; greatly injured 
by the destruction of the Greek Empire by Mahomet. 


Ii. Doctrines. 
ITI. Inward state. 
Learning. Prosperous. Manners. Controversies, who was 


the greatest philosopher, Plato or Aristotle ? 
IV. Government of the Church. 


V. Eminent men in the Church. 

Simeon of Thessalonia. Josephus Byrennius, who wrote a 
book concerning the Trinity, and another against the Latins. 
Macarinus Marcus whose animosity against the Latins was 


carried to the greatest height. Bassorian, afterwards cardinal 
of the Latin Church. 


VI. Heresies and schisms. 


VII. Opposition made to the Church. 
1. By Tartars and Tamerlane. 2. By the Turks. 


Fourth. History of persons and events connected with the 
church. 


# 
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I. State of the world. 

1. General view of the kingdoms of the world. Turks took 
Constantinople. Ferdinand conquered Spain. Jews expelled. 
America discovered by Columbus. Passage found in the East 
Indies, 2. Favorable events. Schisms of Popes. Increase of 
knowledge. Art of printing. 3. Unfavorable. 

IT. State of the Jews. 

Dreadful persecution in Spain and Portugal. 

III. State of the Mahometan religion. 

Increase. Turks and Tartars. 

IV. State of philosophy. 

Platonic system in vogue. 
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LECTURE XXVII. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
The pure church. 
1. Waldenses in Piedmont. 2. Moravians. 
Great accession. to the pure church by the Reformation. 
Those who embraced the Reformation were divided into two 
parts; the Evangelical and the Reformed, or into Luther- 


ans and Calvinists. | 
Cause of the Reformation. Dreadful corruptions of the 


Church of Rome. Invention of printing and the circulation 
of the Scriptures. Increase of knowledge. Barefaced sale of 


indulgences. General doctrines in which the Reformed 
agreed. | 


OF THE EVANGELICAL OR LUTHERANS. 

Their peculiar doctrines. Countries which embraced the 
Lutheran system. Many parts of Germany. 

I. History of the Reformation. 

II, Learned and pious men who assisted in the Reformation. 

III. Internal state of the Church. 

IV. Discipline and mode of government. 

Great error here. The magistrates in every country made 
themselves supreme instead of the Pope. 

1. Officers. Superintendant. Bishops in Denmark and 
Sweden. In Sweden an Archbishop. That of Upsal, only 
one in the Lutheran Church. 2. Mode of worship. 3. Times 
of worship and festivals. 4. Great want of discipline. 
5. Way of managing affairs in the Church. 6. Method of 
instructing youth. 


DENMARK. 
I. History of the Reformation. 
IT. Learned men who assisted in tt. 
III. Internal state of the Church. 
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SWEDEN. 
I. History of the Reformation. 
Claus Petri, an eminent man in 1626. . Assembly of divines 
at Westminster, settled the church in 1527. 


THE REFORMED, OR CALVINISTIC CHURCH. 


Their peculiar doctrines, Discipline. Countries which em- 
braced it. | 


SWITZERLAND. 
I. History of their Reformation. 
Zuingleus in 1516. Who died in battle, in 1530. 
I]. Learned men who assisted. Zanchius. 
III. Internal state. 
IV. Discipline and mode of government. 
V. Opposition. 


———— 


GERMANY. | 
I. History of their Reformation. This is Palatinate. Hesse. 
II. Learned men who assisted. 
Frederick, Elector of Palatine. . 
III. Internal state. I V. Discipline. V. Opposition made. 


FRANCE. 
I. History of their Reformation. 
IT. Learned and pious men. 
Calvin, Beza, Duplasse. Le Clerk. 
III. Internal state. IV. Discipline. V. Opposition. 


BELGIG PROVINCES. 
I. History of their Reformation. 
IT. Learned and pious men. Erasmus. 
III. Internal state. Much personal religion. 
IV. Discrpline. 
V. Opposition. 
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SCOTLAND. 


I. History of their Reformation. 

II. Learned and pious men. Hamilton and Wishart. 
III. Internal state. 

IV. Discipline and mode of government. 

V. Opposition made to it. 


ENGLAND. 


I. History of ther Reformation. 

1. In Henry the Eighth’s time. 2. Edward the Sixth. 
3. Elizabeth. 

II. Learned and pious men. 

Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridly. 

ITT. Internal state. 

IV. Discipline and government. 

Episcopalian form of discipline. 


V. Opposition made to it. 


OF THOSE WHO MAINTAINED SENTIMENTS DIF- 
FERENT FROM THE PROTESTANTS. 

I. Of the Anabaptists. 

1. Rise and progress, 1521, at Munster. 2. Their peculiar 
sentiments. 3. Eminentmen. 4. Internal state and conduct. 
5. Mode of government and discipline. 6. Place where it 
prevailed. 7. Opposition made to it. 

IT. Of the Socinians, 1574. 

1. Their rise and progress. From Italy, Lelius, and Faustus. 
2. Their peculiar doctrines. They deny the Deity and atone- 
ment of Christ; and the depravity of the human nature. 
5. Eminent and learned men. 4. Internal state. Learning 
and virtue. 5. Government of the Socinian Church. 6. Coun- 
tries where this sect prevailed. Chiefly in Poland. Racovian 
catechism. 7. Opposition made to it. 
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ROMISH CHURCH. 
I. Its state and progress. 
Great zeal by Spaniards and Portuguse. 
IT. Doctrines. Settled by the Council of Trent. 
III. Internal state. 
IV. Government of the Church. Pope the ee 
V. Eminent men. 
Loyolar, Bellarmine, Cajetan, Erasmus. 
VI. Heresies. 
VII. Councils. Trent. 
VIII. Opposition. 
By Luther and Calvin. By kings of Europe who seized 
the land of the clergy. 


GREEK CHURCH. 
I. State and progress. On declension. 


IT. Doctrines. 

III. Internal state. 

IV. Government. 

V. Eminent men. 

VI. Heresies and schisms. 
VII. Opposition. 


——— 


HISTORY OF PERSONS AND EVENTS CONNECTED 


WITH THE CHURCH. 
I. State of the world. 


1. General view of the kingdoms of the world. 2. Favora- 
ble events. 3. Unfavorable. 

II. State of the Jews. 

ITT. State of the Pagan religion. 

IV. State of the Mahometan religion. 

V. State of philosophy. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Bennet’s Memorial of the Reformation. 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


I. State and progress. 

IT. Inward state. 

1. Learning. 2. Manners. 3. Controversies. 

III. Eminent men. 

IV. Opposition made to it. 

Very great by the Roman Catholics; a long war of thirty 


years ; many turned to the Romans. 


REFORMED CHURCH. 
I. State and progress. 


I. Doctrines. Arminians. 

III. Internal state. 

1. Learning. 2. Manners. 38. Controversies. 
IV. Eminent men. 


V. Opposition made to it. 


ROMISH CHURCH. 
I. State and progress. 
In China. Siam. Tonquin. Colledge de propaganda fide, 


and one for Missionaries. 

II. Doctrines. 

ITI. Inward state. 

1. Learning. 2. Manners and virtues. 3, Controversies. 
Between Jansenists and Jesuists. 

IV. Government of the Church. 

V. Eminent men. 


VI. Opposition made to it. 
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GREEK CHURCH: 

I. State and progress. 

IT. Doctrines. 

III. Inward state. 

IV. Government. 

V. Eminent men. Zerelus. Lwuere. 
VI. Opposition made fo it. 

History of events and persons affecting the church. 
I. State of the world. 

1. General view of the world. 2, Favorable events. 3. Un- 

favorable. 

II. State of the Jews. 

ITT. State of the Pagan religion. 

IV. State of the Mahometan religion. 

V. State of philosophy. 
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LECTURE XXIX. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


I. State and progress. Mission to the East Indies. 
IT. Internal state. 

1. Learning. 2. Manners. 3. Controversies. 
IT. Eminent men. 


IV. Opposition. 


REFORMED CHURCH. 
I. State and progress. 


II. Internal state. 


1. Learning. 2. Manners. 3. Controversies. 


Socinian and Arminian. 


TI. Eminent men. 
IV. Opposition. 


ROMISH CHURCH. 
I. State and progress. 
IT. Internal state. 
1. Learning. 2. Manners. 3. Controversies. 
TT. Eminent men. 


IV. Opposition. 


| GREEK CHURCH. 
I. State and progress. 
II. Internal state. 
1. Learning. 2. Manners. 3. Controversies. 
ITI. Eminent men. 


IV. Opposition in Poland. 


History of persons and events affecting the church. 


I. State of the world. 


Arian. 


a a: 4 3 
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1. General view of the kingdoms. 2. Events favorable to 
the church. American revolution. Destruction of Antichrist 
in France. 3. Unfavorable. 

II. State of the Jews. 

IT]. State of the Pagan religion. 

IV. State of the Mahometan religion. 

V. State of philosophy. 
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JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. 


LECTURE I. 


SACRED PLACES AMONG THE JEWS. 


_ First. Of the Tabernacle. 
I. Its use and design. 
IT. Its form and dimensions. Heb. 9: 2, 3. | i, 
III. Its parts. 
1. The Most Holy Place and the things it contained. 


1. Ark of the covenant and mercy seat. 2. Cherubim. Their form and } 
posture. 3. The veil that separated it from the holy place. 


De ei ee 


2. The Holy Place, and what it contained. 


1. The altar of incense. 2. The table of show bread and loaves, or bread 
of faces. 3. The golden candlestick. 


3. Of the court of the tabernacle, and what it contained. 
1. Brazen altar for burnt offerings. 2. The brazen sea. 

Query. 1. How many tabernacles were there from the time 
of Israel’s going out of Egypt to the building of Solomon’s 
temple ? 

2. In how many different places was the tabernacle fixed 
after the settlement of Israel in Canaan ? 

/lnswer. Gilgal. Supposed fourteen years. Shiloh, three 
hundred and sixty-nine years. Nob, thirteen years. Gibeon, 
fifty years, from thence removed into Solomon’s temple. 

Second. Of the Temple. - 

I. Of the Temple built by Solomon. 
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1. Its use and design. 2. Its form, 3. Of its dinténgiona: 
4, Of its materials. 5. Of its situation. Mount Moriah. 
WChron.3: 1. Ps. 132: 13,14. 6. Time ofits building, and 
its duration. 7. Of its parts. | 


1. Most holy place. Its form and dimensions. Twenty cubits square. 
2. The holy place, its form and dimensions. Forty cubits long. 
3. Of the courts before the temple. The court of the priests. The 
court of the Israelites. The court of the women. II Chron. 20: 5. 
The court of the Gentiles. 
Query. 1. Were all these courts in the first temple ? 
2. Where were those chambers or apartments in the temple 
which we read of in the New Testament ? 
IT. Of the second Temple that was built by Zerubbabel, and was 
forty-six years in building. 
1. In what respects it was inferior to Solomon’s temple? 


1. In outward splendor. Hag. 2: 3,9. Ezra, 3: 12. 2. In the want 
of five things. which the Rabbies say, the first temple had, but which 
the second had not, viz: the Urim and Thummim, light and perfection, 
or truth and doctrine; divine presence; Ark of the covenant; gift of » 
prophecy, and the fire from heaven. pOy 

Query. In what respect superior to Solomon’s temple? Hag. 
2 say 9. we 

III. Of the Temple built by Herod. 

1. How long it was in building. 2. How long it stood. 
3. Was this altogether a new temple? Reparation. 

IV. Of the schismatical Temples. 

1. Of the temple on Mount Gerizzim. 


1. Reason of its being built. 2. Its duration. Two hundred years. 
Destroyed by Hyrcanus. How long regarded by the Jews ? 


2. Of the temple of Onius in Egypt. 

Third. Of the Synagogues. 

I. Their origin, and when first erected ? Ps. '74: 8. 

IT. Thewr use. 

For the worship of God; not for sacrifices, but for prayer, 
reading of the word and preaching. Courts of judicature, es- 
pecially upon ecclesiastical affairs. James,2: 2, 4. 


III. The officers belonging to them. 
38 
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1. The ruler of the Synagogue. 2. The Sheliach Zivbor, 
angel of the Synagogue to offer up prayers. 3. The chazan, 
servant of the Synagogue. Some say the sexton. Christ gave 
the book to the minister. Luke, 4: 20. 4. The ten men or 
Vin Hiogi. Wherever ten men were at leisure, and had ability, 
there a Synagogue was to be built. 

IV. The service of the Synagogue. 

1. The reading of the law and the prophets. 


1. When this method was adopted? Ezra. 2. The portion read at one 
time. 3. The order in which they were read. 4. Their frequency 
in the course of the year. 5. By whom read. 


2. Prayers. 
1. If by form or extempore. 2. By whom offered. 
3. Preaching, or expounding. 


1. Its nature and form. 2. By whom, or by whose authority. Ruler of 
the Synagogue. 3. Posture of the speaker. 


Query. How often did the Jews assemble in their Synagogue 
for public worship? Every Sabbath, Monday and Thursday. 
Fourth. Of the schools. 
I. Schools for children. 
IT. Schools of the prophets. 
III. Schools of the Rabbies and learned men. 
Fifth. Proseuchae. 
Sixth. Of the cities of refuge. 
I. Thetr use and design. 
IT. Thewr number. Siz. 
III. Thewr situation. 
IV. How a person became entitled to a residence there. 
V. The duration of his confinement. Joshua, 20: 6. 
VI. Wherein these cities differed from the Pagan and the Ro- 
mish Asylums ? 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Owen on the Hebrew. Ch. 9. Rheland. Millar, V., 162-172. Godwin, 
Moses and Aaron. Lampe’s Aparatus. Jenning’s Antiquities. Saurin’s Disc. 
454. Jureux Hist. 5-17. Ainsworth. Patrick. Pictet’s Jewish Ant. Critica: 

exposition. Samuel Croxall’s Scrip. Politics. Prideaux’s Con. Calmet’s Dict. 
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LECTURE II. 


SACRED PERSONS. 


I. Of the Priests. : 

1. Of their descent. 2, Their qualities. Lev. 2: 17. 
3. Time of their entering on their office, and how long they 
continued in it. 4. Their consecration. 


1. Washing with water. Ex.29: 4. Mait.3: 15. 2. Unction. Ex. 
30: 30. Lev. 8: 30. Numb. 3: 3. 3. Putting on Sacerdotal gar- 
ments. Breeches, coat, girdle, bonnet. They wore these garments 

only when they officiated. Their garments were provided at the 
expense of the people. They wore nothing on their feet when they 
performed the service of God, and officiatedin the temple. 4. Offer- 
ing sacrifices. Ex. 29: 1,2. Sin offering. Burnt offering. Peace 
offering. 


5. Office of the priests. 6. The course of the priests. 

II. Of the High Priests. Things peculiar to them. Lev. 21: 
10-18. 

1. Their descent. 2. Asto qualities. 3. As to consecration. 


1. In unction. 2. In garments. Ex. 28: 31-34. Ephod, breast-plate. 
Ex. 28: 15, 16. Robe of ephot. Crown, or plate of gold on his 
head, Ex. 28: 36, 38. 


Query. What was the Urim and Thummim? Ex. 28: 30. 
4. Astohis marriage. 5. Asto hismourning. 6. As to his 


office. 


1. Enquiring of God for his people. 2. Presiding over the other priests. 
3. Performing the most holy and important parts of the service of 
God. Of the Sagan. Numb. 3: 32. 


III. Of the Levites. 
1. Their descent and qualities. 2. When and why they 
were appointed to their office. 3. Time of their service. 


Numb. 4: 3,8:3. 4. Mannerof their appointment to office. 
1. Washing. Numb. 8: 6-8. 2. Imposition of hands. Numb. 8: 10. 
5. Their office. 


1. A class to assist the priests in offering sacrifices. 2. Another class to 
form their choir in the temple services. 3. The third class of the Le- 
vites to be porters at the gates of the temple, and to keep guard by 
night. I Chron. 26: 11, 13,19. If Chron. 35: 15, 8: 14. Of the 
music inthe temple service, and the instruments made use of. Ps. 87: 7. 


Query. Does it authorize christians to use musical instru- 


ments in Gospel worship? No. 


¢ 
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6. Places of residence of the Levites. Deut. 18: 1, 2. 
7. Provision made for the support of Levites and Priests. Of 
tithes, their design and continuance. 

IV. Of the Nethenims. 

V. Of the Viri stationares. 

VI. Of the Nazarites. Numb. 6. 

1. Their name. Separated. 2. Of the perpetual Nazarites. 
Sampson. Samuel. John the Baptist. 3. Native. Naza- 
rites for a time. In consequence of a vow. 4. Laws of the 


Nazarites. 


1. Abstinence from wine. 2. They let their hair grow. 3. Did not 
touch a dead body. 


5. Design of their appointment. 
1. Partly religious. 2. Partly of a civil nature. 
Query. Why was Christ called a Nazarite ? 
VII. Of the Rechabites. Jer. 35: 5-7. 
1. Their name. 2. Their descent. Rechab. 3. Rules of 
living. 
1. Not to drink wine. 2. Not to build houses. 3. To dwell in tents. 
4. The design of this institution to be devoted to God. 


5. Their employment. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Owen on the Heb. I., 301-305. Aparatus Biblicus, 153-166. Jenning’s Jew- 
ish Antiq. Godwin. Pictet’s Jewish Ant. Do. Church History. Saurin’s 
Disc. Commentaries. Prideaux. 
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LECTURE III. 


ON SACRIFICES. 


First. The origin of sacrifices. 

I. Some imagine them of human invention. 

1. They argue that conscience dictatedthem tomen. 2. They 
argue from the influence which gifts have upon men. 3. That 
there is no commandment of God for sacrifices till the children 
of Israel came out of Egypt. 4. That God commanded them 
to the Israelites because they had been accustomed to them, 
and would otherwise have swerved into idolatry. 5. That 
they were offered by every Gentile nation, which shows them 
to have been the voice of conscience. 

II. Others contend that sacrifices were of divine institution, and 
were appointed to our first parents, immediately after the fall. 
They argue: 

1. That though no command; this is owing to the brevity 
of the history. 2. The sacrifices were offered so soon after crea- 
tion that men could then know but little of the efficacy of 
gifts. 3. That will worship is displeasing to God. Example. 
Lev. 10: 1,2. 4. That reason does not lead to sacrifices, nor 
enjoin them. Men of reason (as they call themselves,) are 
exceedingly against sacrifices. 5. That when man fell, it was 
necessary for him to have a revelation of God’s will, in order to 
understand the religion of a fallen creature. He could not 
know what was pleasing to God. 6. That God clothing our 
first parents with coats of skin, makes it highly probable that 
the beasts were offered in sacrifice: there being no need of 
them for food at that time, nor any mention of the use of such 
food, till Noah’s time, after the flood. Gen. 9. 7. That Abel’s 
sacrifice being through faith, supposes a divine command. 
8. That the distinction of clean and unclean beasts at the flood, 


furnishes almost a conclusive argument in favor of divine ap- 
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pointment, and Noah’s offering a sacrifice. of clean beasts 
This distinction was not from nature, but from the mere good 
pleasure of God, and has a particular respect to sacrifices. 
9. That the command given not to eat blood, inGen. 9, compared 
with Leviticus, 17: 10, is in favor of this hypothesis. 10. That 
the typical nature and design of sacrifices is a strong proof of 
their divine institution. 11. That the law of Moses, only en- 
larged the original institution. 12. That the heathen, spring- 
ing from Noah, derived the custom of sacrifice from him. 

Second. General rites belonging to sacrifices. 

I. Division of Sacrifices. 

1. From their name and use. 


1. Into burnt offerings. 2. Sin offerings. 3. Trespass offerings. 
4. Peace offerings. 


2. From the persons for whom offered. 
1. Public. 2. Into private. 3. Stated and occasional. 


3. From their nature. 


1. Into most holy. Blood carried into the most holy place. 2. Holy 
as ordinary sacrifices; as the holacaust. Sin and trespass offerings 
and peace offerings for the whole congregation. 3. Less holy, as 
peace offerings for particular persons. The Paschal Lamb, and the 
firstlings and tenth. 


If. The rites and circumstances belonging to the generality of 
these Sacrifices. 

1. The animals were bears, sheep and goats. Animals the 
most common, useful and beneficial; and two kinds of birds, 
turtle doves and pigeons. 2. The offerer must possess the 
animal as his own property. 3. The sacrifice must be without 
spot or blemish. 4. It must be presented at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, and afterwards at the courts of 
the priests in the temple. 5. The offerer laid his hand on the 
sacrifice. 6. The victim was slain. This might be done by 
the person himself or by the priests. In public sacrifices, only 
by the priest. 7. The blood was sprinkled on the altar, or 


carried into the most holy place. The rest was poured out at 
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the bottom of the altar. 8. The parts to be burned were laid 
on the altar and sprinkled with salt. Sometimes cakes and 
incense were added. When all was not consumed on the altar, 
what remained belonged, sometimes to the priests, and some- 
times, part to the priests and part to the offerers. 

III. The general design of Sacrifices. 

1. As acts of homage to God, and acknowledgment of his 
authority and domain. 2. As acts of obedience to the com- 
mand of God. 3. As having a certain efficacy in consequence 
of the divine appointment. 4. As in one way or other, typi- 
cal of the sacrifice of Christ. | 

Third. The burnt offering. Lev. 1: 5, 6. 

I. The name. II. The antiquity. . 

II. The manner in which tt was offered. 3 

1. The animal to be offered, and its qualities. 2. It was 
brought to the door of the tabernacle or temple. 3. It was 
slain. 4. The blood was sprinkled on the altar. 5. The 
whole of the flesh was burned on the altar. 

IV. The design of the burnt offering. 

1. Some have considered them as acts of homage to God, 
and dedication of the offerer to him. 2. It evidently appears, 
that they are to be considered as expiatory. Lev. 1: 4. 
3. They were sometimes, by way of vow, or free-will offering. 
Ps. 51: 19, 66: 13. 4. They were also typical of the death 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Fourth. The sin offering. 

I. The name. Lev. 4. 

Query. For what sin was this offering presented ? 

II. The different kinds of sin offerings. Private and public. 

TIT. The animals offered. ; 

IV. The general rites belonging to the sin offerings. 

1. The person offering, brought the victim to the door of the 
tabernacle. Lev. 4: 25, 26,6: 25. Numb. 28: 15, 22,24, 
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29: 5. 2. He laid his handon the head of the victim. 3. The 
victim was slain. 4. The blood of the sacrifice was presented 
unto God. 5. What was to be burned was then consumed. 
6. If any of it was to be eaten it was to be eaten by the priests 


alone. 
V. The effect of the sin offering. 


1. In regard to sin, it was expiation and remission. 2. In 
regard to the offerer it was atonement and reconciliation. 3. As 
to the kind of reconciliation and expiation. 


1. It wasa civil expiation. 2. An ecclesiastical. 3. Atypical. 4. A 
real expiation to those who offered with a true faith in Christ. 


Fifth. The trespass offering. 

I. Name. 

Il. The animal used for a trespass offering. 

1. Aram. Lev.6: 6. 2. A female kid orlamb. Lev. 5: 6. 
3. Two turtle doves or two young pigeons, the one for a trespass 
offerig, the other for a burnt offering. 4. The tenth part of 
an Ephah of flour. 

III. General rites. | 

1. The sacrifice was presented, killed, &c., in the same 
manner as the sin offering. 

2. The blood was sprinkled, not on the horns, but on the 
sides of the altar. 3, The fat, the rump, the two kidneys, and 
lope of the liver were burnt on the altar, the rest was the 
property of the priests. 

Sixth. The peace offering. 

I. The name. 

II. The different kinds. 

1. Eucharistical. Lev. 7: 11,12,16. Heb.13: 5. 2. Vo- 
tive. Numb. 6: 14. 3. Voluntary. 

III. The animals used in peace offerings either of the flock or 
of the herds ; not birds, as too small. 


IV. The general rights in peace offerings. 


- 
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1. The offerer brought it to the door of the tabernacle. 
2. After sprinkling the blood, certain parts were burnt on the 
altar. 3. The right shoulder and the breasts were the property 
of the priests, called wave breast and heave shoulder, eaten in 
the place that God chose, not to carry ithome. 4. All the rest 
belonged to the offerer, eat in the precincts of the temple at 
Jerusalem. 5. Flesh of the thank offering, eaten the same 
day as offered. Voluntary and votive offering, the next day. 
Reason, he who received favor should be more liberal. 
6. Thank offermgs were accompanied with meat offering, of 
cakes with oil. 

V. Reason of appointment. To complete the Sacrifice. 

Seventh. Meat offerings. | 

I. The things offered. Fine flour, beaten or ground. Oil. 
Frankincense. Salt. 

IT. The occasion on which they were offered. 

ITI. The manner in which they were offered. 

IV. The design with which they were offered. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


McGee on the Atonement. Buck’s Dict. Owen-on the Heb., I., 301-318. 
I., 153. His Preliminary Remarks, I. and II. Cruxall. Charnock, II Wit- 
sius, I., 454. Autram on Sacrifices. Jennings, IT., 305. 
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LECTURE IV. 


SACRED TIMES, OR FEASTS. 


Of time in general. 

I. Of hours. 

1. When this division of time first began? Dan. 4: 19. 
Ch.9. 2. Into how many hours the Jews divided their days, 
and from what time they began to reckon twelve hours in a 
day, and twelve in a night. 3. Of the four great hours, or 
four watches, each containing three hours. 4. How they 
divided the night. In the same manner as the day. 

Il. Of days. 

1. When they supposed the day to begin, and from what 
time they counted. In Egypt at sun rising. 2. Customs of 
different nations in this respect. 

III. Of weeks. 

1. Their origin. 2. Reason of this division of time. 

IV. Of months. 

1. How long. 2. How many in the year. 3. What led to 
this division of time. Revolution of the moon. 


V. Of years. 


1. Of the civil year, when it began. About September. 
2. Of the sacred year. About March. 3. What led men to 
this division of time. 

First, Of the Sabbath. 

I. The name, whence derived. 

II. When appointed. 

Query. Whether the Jewish Sabbath be the same with the 
Sabbath of the Patriarchs ? 

III. How the Sabbath was to be kept. 

1. Resting from labor. 2. Religious exercises. 


1. Extraordinary sacrifices. Numb. 28: 9. 2. A holy convocation. 
levi 23 2 er meio 2k: 
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Query. How did the Jews prepare themselves for the Sab- 
vath ? 
IV. The design of the Sabbath. 3 
1. It was instituted from motives of humanity, that all the 
creation might rest on that day. 2. From a regard to religion. 
1. In memory of God’s creating the world. 2. In commemoration of 


Israel’s deliverance out of Egypt. 3. Asa token of the Sinai cove- 
nant. 4, Asa means of obtaining spiritual blessings. 


Second. Of the Passover. Ex. 12: 15. 
There were three great festivals, at which, all the males were 
obliged to go up to Jerusalem. The Passover, Pentecost, and 


the Feast of Tabernacles. 


I. The name. Passover. 

IT. The time when it was kept, and the duration. 

Query. Did Christ eat the Passover at the same time with 
the Jews ? 

ITI. The animal used in the Passover. 

1. A lamb or kid. 2. Of the first year. 3. A male. 
4, Without blemish. 


IV. Rites observed, or manner of eating the Passover. 


1. It was to be slain. 2. The blood was to be sprinkled. 
3. It was to be roasted whole. 4. It was to be eaten with 
bitter herbs. 5. They were to eat it standing, with shoes on 
their feet. 6. Nothing was to remain till the morning. 7. By 
whom it was to be eaten ? 

Query. What were those rites which were peculiar to the 
first Passover in Egypt ? . 

V. Of the design of the Passover. 

1. In commemoration of their deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage. 2. As atypical representation of Christ. 


1. Of his person. 2. Of his sufferings. 3. Of the fruits and effects ot 
them. 4. Of the way in which these blessings are to be obtained. 
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OF THE SECOND PASSOVER. 


1. For whom appointed? 2. When it was kept? 3. How 
it was kept ? 

Third. Feast of unleavened bread, 

I. The time when kept, and duration. 

II. The manner in which it is kept. 

1. Putting away all leaven from their houses. 2, Offering 
certain sacrifices. 3. Presenting a sheaf of the first ripe 


barley. 


1. How it was done? 2. Design. Greatful acknowledgment to God 
3. Its typical signification. Christ’s resurrection. 


III, The design of this Feast. 

IV. Of the punishment of those who had leaven in their houses. 
mx. Leer 19s 

Fourth. Feast of Pentecost. 

I. Time when kept, and duration. , 

1. Time. Fifty days after the Passover, or rather from the 
second day of the Passover. 2. Duration. One day. 

II, Its name. 

1. Feast of weeks. Ex. 34: 22. Lev. 23: 15,16. 2. Of 
harvest. Ex. 23: 16. 3. Day of first fruits. Lev. 23: 16, 
17. Numb. 28: 26. 4. In the New Testament it is styled 
Pentecost; 7. e., fiftieth. 

IIT. Peculiar solemnities. 

1. Offering of sacrifices. 2. Presenting first fruits. 

IV. Reason of the institution. 

1. To commemorate the giving of the law. Ex. 19: 1-3. 
2. To render thanks to God for the goodness of his providence 
in the fruits of the earth. 3. With a typical reference to the 
pouring out of the Spirit on the Christian Church. 

Fifth. The Feast of Tabernacles. 

I. The name. 

IT. When it was observed, and how long. 
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1. The time. From the fifteenth of Tishry to the twenty- 
third included. 2. Duration. Lev. 23: 34. 


‘ II]. How observed. 


1. Dwelling in booths. Lev. 23: 39, 40. 2. By offering 
certain sacrifices. 


1. Sacrifices of the first day. Numb. 28: 17-27. 2. Of the interme- 
diate days. 3. Of the last day. . 


Query. What have we to think of the custom of drawing 
water out of the fountain Siloam ? 


IV. The design of this institution. 


1. To commemorate their dwelling in tents, in the wilder- 
ness forty years. 2. To render homage to God for the bles- 
sings of the year. 3. To be typical of Christ’s birth. 


1. It is not likely Christ’s birth was in December, because Cesar’s decree 
would not require people to leave their home in the middle of winter. 
Nor is it likely the Shepherds would keep watch by night in the 
fields at that time. 2. There is no valid argument from antiquity in 
favor of Christmas. It was some hundreds of years after Christ 
before any day was kept in honor of his birth. Jenning says, “after 
the time of Constantine in the fourth century.” The ancients when 
it was kept, named several different times of the year. 3. In favor of 

, Christ being born atthe feast of Tabernacle. Lightfood argues that 
Christ began his ministry at that time, and is said to be thirty years 
of age. Scaliger says, that the course of the priest which fell out at 
this time is in favor of the hypothesis. , 


Sixth. Feast of Trumpets. 
I. The name. Lev. 23: 24. Numb. 29: 1-6. 
I. Time of observing it, and duration. 


III. Manner of observing it. 
1. Blowing of trumpets. 2. By certain sacrifices. 
IV. Design of the institution. 


1. To commemorate the creation of the world. 2. To call 
the people to repentance as a preparation for the great day of 
expiation. 3. To implore God’s blessings on the new year, 
and thank him for the mercies of the past. 4. As a type of 
the proclamation of the glad tidings of the Gospel. Isa. 61: 1. 
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NEW MOONS. 
I. How they discovered the time of them. Numb, 28: 11, 12, 
IT. The manner of keeping them. 
1. Blowing trumpets. 2. By certain sacrifices. 3. By keep- 


ing the day sacred, and going to the prophets for instructions. 
II Kings, 4: 23. Amos, 8: 5. 4. Private feasts. I Sam. 
20: 5,6. 5. Modern practice of the Jews. 

Seventh. The great day of Atonement. 

I. The name. 

II. The time and duration. 

III. The manner in which it was to be observed. 

1. By a preparation for the services of the day. 2. By 
afflicting the soul. 3. By offering sacrifices. 


1. For the High Priest and his family. Lev. 23: 32. 2. For the 
people. 3. Of the scape goat. 


4, Of the work of the High Priest on that day. 
IV. Reason of the institution. 


1. To call their sins to remembrance. 2. To set them free 
from the punishment of their sins, which was threatened by 
the Theocracy. 3. To be the most lively type of the expia- 
tion of sin by the death of Christ. 4. The Jewish Rabbies say 
that the fall of Adam was on this day, and that it was the day 
of Abraham’s circumcision. 

Query. How do the Jews now observe it ? 

Eighth. The Sabbatical year. | 

I. The name. Ex. 23: 10, 11... Lev. 255. 2.7... Deutasgho : 
1, 18, 31: 10-13. ya: 

IT. When it began. 

1. It is most probable that the first Sabbatical year, was four- 
teen years after Israel’s entrance into Canaan. Lev. 25: 2. 
2. The ordinary Sabbatical year began in the month Tishray 
Lev. 25: 3,4. About September. 
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III. The manner of observing the Sabbatical year. 


1. The omission of all kinds of agriculture. Lev. 25: 4, 21. 
The sixth year produced a double crop. 2. The free and com- 
-mon use of the spontaneous productions of the earth. 3. The 
remission of all debts from one Israelite to another. Deut. 15: 
1,3. 4. The reading of the law at the feast of tabernacle. 
Deut. 31, 10, 11. 

Query. Was the Sabbatical year always kept? 

IV. The reasons of the institution. | 

1. To prevent the land from being worn out by culture. 
2. From humanity, that the want of the poor might be supplied 
without labor. 3. To give the Jews a constant proof of God’s 
peculiar superintending providence. 4. To give the poor 
leisure for attending to the exercise of religion. 5. Typically 
to represent the spiritual rest given by Jesus Christ. 6. Some 
view it mystically as a representation of the Millenium. 

Ninth. 'The year of Jubilee. 


I. The name. Lev. 25, 8: 17. Some say: 

1. So named from trumpets. 2. Others say, from the sound 
of trumpets. 3. Others think it is named so from a word 
which signifies bringing back. 

ITI. The time and commencement. 

1. Some say it was every forty-ninth year. 2. Others, that 
it was every fiftieth year. Lev. 25: 10,11. 3. Others think 
that both might be reconciled. That as it began in the month 
of Tishray, it was partly in the forty-ninth, and partly in the 
fiftieth year. 4. It commenced on the great day of atonement. 

III. The manner in which the year of Jubilee was observed. 

1. It was proclaimed through the land by the blowing of 
trumpets. 2. It was the year of release of all slaves. Lev. 
25: 10, 39-46. 3. Estates reverted to their original proprie- 
tors of the families to which they formerly belonged. 
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IV. Reasons of the Jubilee. 

1. To preserve equality among the people. 2. To preserve 
the genealogies distinct. 3. It was typical of the Gospel dis- 
pensation. 4. It serves a lively type of. heaven. 5. Imi- 
tation of the Jubilee in the Christian Church. | 


TWO FESTIVALS OF HUMAN INSTITUTION. 

Feast of Purim. 

I. Name. Esther, 9: 20, 26. 

II. Time and duration. 

Two days successively, the fourteenth and fifteenth of the 
month dur. The latter end of February, or beginning of 
March. 

ITI, How kept. Esther, 4: 6. 

IV. Reasons. . 

Joy of Israel’s deliverance from Haman/’s conspiracy. 

Query. 1. Who was Ahasverus? 

2. Why did Mordecai refuse to bow to Haman? Esther, 3: 
1-6. 3. Why did Haman determine the day of Israel’s de- 
struction by lot? Esther, 3: 7. 


THE FEAST OF DEDICATION. 


I. The name. John, 10: 22. 

IT. The time and duration. 

WI. The manner in which it was observed. 

IV. Reasons. 

To commemorate the dedication of the temple by Judas 


Maccabees. 
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LECTURE  V. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE HEBREWS. 


First. History of the government of the Hebrews. 

i; Of the origin of human governments. 

IT. Of the government under the Patriarchs. 

III. Of the government of the Israelites in Egypt. 

IV. Of the Theocracy. 

God was their king in a peculiar manner, not only as their 
Creator, as they were his visible church and peculiar people, 
but he was their politival sovereign, and exercised the functions 
of that relation ; for 

1. He enacted and promulgated laws among them. Deut. 
5: 22, 23. 2. He reserved unto himself the power of war and 
peace. Ex.17: 16. 3. Heappointed all the ministers of state. 
Moses. Joshua. Judges. Priests and Levites. 4. He had a 
palace among them in which he appeared in a visible manner, 
and displayed his glory. 5. He had all the ensigns of royalty. 
Priests as attendants on their sovereign, sacrifices as food at table, 
tenth of produce as revenue for support. The whole of the 
Jewish ritual may be considered in this point as a political in- 


stitution, appointed for the honor of God as king of the Jews. 


V. Of the Judges. 
1. Who raised them up? Deut. 16: 18. 2. Their power. 
Deut..16 :..18..... 3. Its continuance. Until Saul was made king. 


4. Who ruled when there were no judges ? 


VI. Of the Kings. 

1. How are we to understand what is said in the law con- 
cerning them. Not as precept, but permission. 

Query. Wherein did the crime of the Jews in asking a king 
consist? Hosea, 13: 11, compared with I Sam. 12: 17, 18. 


2. Laws concerning them. 
39 
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1. God reserved the choice of the king to himself. Deut. 17: 14, 15. 
2. He must be an Israelite, and not a heathen; no proselyte. Deut. 
.17:.14,15. 3. Hemust not multiply horses. Deut. 17: 16. 4. He 
must not multiply wives. Deut.17: 17. 5. He must not multi- 
ply silver and gold. Deut. 17: 18. 6. He must write a copy of the 
law for himself. Deut.17: 18. 7. He was bound to govern by law. 
Deut. 17: 19. He had no legislative power. God was the sole 
legislator. The laws of Moses were the only laws. On every emer- 
gency the Deity was consulted by Urim and Thummim. 8. He was 
charged to be humble, and govern his subjects with lenity. Deut. 
17: 20. ; 


3. The manner of the king’s inauguration. 


1. He was anointed. I Kings, 1: 39. He was considered as a minister 
of religion. By whom,and howdone. By the High Priest, set apart 
to the office, and as God’s minister considered in consequence of this 
unction as holy. 2. The crown was put on his head. Ps. 21: 3. 
3. He was arrayed in royal robes. 4. The kiss of homage was given 
him. I Sam.10: 1. Compare Ps. 2: 12. 5. The acclamation of 
people followed. 


4. The majesty and state of the king. 


1. Great respect waspaidtohim. 2. Hehad guards. 3. A royal throne. 
4. Great honors at his death. 


VII. The government from the Babylonish Captivity to the time 
of the Maccabees. 

1. Of the officers appointed by the kings of Persia. Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Zerubbabel. 2. Of the ordinary rules. 

VIII. Of the mode of government from the Maccabees, till the 
end of the Jewish state. 

1. The High Priesthood and the supreme civil power were 
united. 2. They were afterwards put into the hands of different 
persons. 3. The country was reduced into the formofa Roman 
province. 4. They revolted from the Romans, and the civil, 
and the ecclesiastical government of the Hebrews was utterly 
destroyed at the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans forty 
years after Christ’s ascension. 

Second. Constituent parts of government of the Hebrews. 

I. Of the Courts of Justice. 


1. Councils of threemen. 2. Of the council of twenty-three 


judges. 3. The great Sanhedrim. 4. When, where, how long, | 


and why these courts were held. 


& 
$ 
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IT. Of Tazes. 

1. Tenth. 2. Sacrifices. 3. The half shekel. 4. How 
war was carried on, and at whose expense. 5. What taxes 
were afterwards imposed by the kings. By David, Solomon, &c. 
6. What taxes were imposed on the Jews by the Romans ? 

Query. Who collected the taxes? and by what name were 
they called ? 

II. Of Punishments. 


1. Of such as were not capital. 


1. Imprisonment. I Kings, 22: 27. 2. Restitution of the same thing. 
Ex. 22: 10,12. Ofa thing of equal value. Of more. Ex. 21: 1. 
3. Retaliations. Deut.19:21. 4. Stripes. Deut.25:2. 5. Exiles 
into the cities of refuge. . 


2. Capital punishments. 


1. Stoning. 2. By fire. 3. By the sword. 4. Strangling, a cursed 
death. 


Query. Was the cross a punishment among the Jews? 
3. Of ecclesiastical punishments. 
From God. 
1. By inflicting bodily pain and diseases. 2, By inflicting death. 
By man. 
This punishment is called excommunication. The Rabbies 


divided it into three kinds : 


1. Separation from the people. This they call Niddui. 2. Cheram, 
which includes many curses joined to the separation. 3. Shamath, 
curses devoting persons to death, and expecting-God to inflict it. 
Others allow only two kinds of excommunication, the lesser and the 
greater, which answers to the two first. 
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LECTURE VI. 


DISTINCTIONS, OFFICERS, SECTS, ETC., AMONG THE JEWS. 


I. Different names. 
1. Israelites. 2. Jews. 3. Hebrews. Some say: 


1, From Heber, from whom they descended, and whose language they 
spoke. 2. Unless it be rather said, which is perhaps most probable, 
that this word signifies a stranger from the Hebrew word Avar, which 
signifies to pass over, because Abraham when God commanded him 
to go out of Chaldea, passed over the Euphrates to come to Canaan. 


II. What ts meant by Hebrew of the Hebrews ? 

1. A Hebrew by nation and descent, in opposition to the 
Greeks. 2. A Hebrew by language, in opposition to those of 
the nation who used the Greek tongue. 

Query. Who are those in the New Testament, that are called 

' Grecians or the Helenists? Jews, who spoke and made use o. 
the Greek language in the Synagogues. 

First. Proselytes. 

I. Name. | 

II. Mode of admission. Circumcision. Ex. 12 1 48. 

To this the Rabbies add many things more. Particular 

1. As to preparation for admission. 


i. Examination. 2. Instruction in the Jewish religion, and particularly 
in the doctrine of rewards and punishments. 3. Profession. Pro- 
fessed an assent to the doctrines which he had been taught, and prom 
ised to persevere in the faith and practice of the law of God till death 


2. As to form of admission. 
1, Circumcision. 2. Baptism. 3. Offering sacrifice. 
ITI. The effects of becoming Proselytes. 
1. They were considered as born again. 2. They were con- 
sidered as Jews and entitled to the privileges of Jews. 3. Some 


say that the bond of old relations was broken. 


— Query. What have we to understand by not entering into | 


the congregation of the Lord? Deut. 23: 2. These the Jews 
call the proselytes of righteousness, and they mention another 


class to whom they g've the name of— 
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| _ PROSELYTES OF THE GATE. 
I. Name. 

II. Their principles. 

1. They were not to practice idolatry. Ex. 22: 20. 
2. Not to blaspheme the name of God. Lev. 24: 16. 3. They 
were to keep the Jewish Sabbath. 

ITI. Their privileges. 

1. They were not to be oppressed. Ex. 22: 21. 2. They 
were to worship God in the temple in the court of the Gentiles. 
_I Kings, 8: 41, 43. Eph. 2: 14. The Jews make their obli- 
gations to be to keep the precepts of Noah. . The Jews mention 
a proselyte of the gate, Naaman Cornelius, the Eunuch and 
devout men at Jerusalem. Many eminent divines think there 
is no evidence from Scripture for this kind of proselytes, and that — 
it is a mere invention of the Rabbies. 


' Second. Offices and titles of honor. 


SCRIBES. 
1. Name. 


Il. ‘Kind. 

1. Civil. 2. Ecclesiastical. 

III. Thewr office. 

IV. Sentiments. Mostly agreed with the Pharisees. 


V. Their character and influence. 


—— 


LAWYERS. . 
Query. Who they were, and what their office? The name 
Rabbi. | 


— 


OFFICES OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 
I. Ruler of the Synagogue. His office. 
II. Seniors or elders. Their office and employment. 
IIT. Sheliach Zivbor, person who offered prayers in the Syna- 


§ogues. 
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IV. Collectors of alms. 

V. Ministers or servants. 

VI. Ten men. © 

Third. Sects among the Jews. 


PHARISEES. 

I. Their name and origin. . 

I]. Their distinguishing tenets. 

III. Their general theological opinions. 

IV. Their character. Number and influence. 

V. Their present state. 

SADDUCEES. 

I. Their name and origin. 

II. Their distinguishing tenets. 

Query. Did. they receive the whole of the Scriptures as m- 
spired or only the five books of Moses 2 

III. Their character. 


IV. Their duration and present state. 


THE ESSENESS. 

I. Their name. 

Ii. Origin. 
IID. Tenets. 

IV. Manner of life. 

1. Active. 2, Contemplative. 

V. Their duration. 

Query. What is the reason our Lord never makes mention 
of this sect ? | 


—— 


THE HERODIANS. 


I. Their name and origin. 


IT. Their tenets. 
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THE GAULENITES. 
I. Name and origin. 
II. Their tenets. 
THE SAMARITANS. 
I. Thewr name. 
IT. Their origin. 
ITE. Tenets. 
IV. Language in which their Scriptures were written. 
V. Cause of the enmity between them and the Jews. 
VI. Duration. | 


CARAITES. 
I. Name. 


IT. Their rise. 

IIT. Tenets. 

IV. Particular instances in which they differ from the Tal- 
mundists. 

V. Their number and situation. 

TALMUNDISTS. 

I. Their name. 

IT. Their rise. 

ITI. Their tenets. 

IV. Number. 


V. Duration, and present state. 
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LECTURE VII. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


I. Of the country of Judea. 

1. Boundaries and extent. 2. Inheritance of the different’ 
tribes. 3. Remarkable mountains. 4. Rivers. 

IT. Productions. 

1. Vegetable productions. 

1. Herbs, pulse and corn. 2. Shrubs. 3. Trees. 
2. Animal production. 
1. Beasts. Wild beasts. Asses. Wild asses. Tame beasts. Beasts 
accountedfabulous. 2. Fowlsor birds. Wild. Tame. 3. Insects. 
4, Fishes. 
IIT. Employments of the Jews. 
1. Husbandmen. 
1. Instruments of husbandry. 

2. Keepers of cattle. 3. Artificers. 4. Merchants. 

IV. Of customs. 

1. The manner of building. 2. Theirdress. 3. Their food, 
and manner of preparing it. 4. Things customary at the birth 
of a child. 5. Customs at marriages. 6. Funerals. 7. Of 
diseases mentioned in Scripture. 

V. Various articles. 

1. Metals. 2. Precious stones. 3. Money. 

1. Jewish money. 2. Greek and Roman coins mentioned in Scripture. 

4. Of weights. 5. Of measures of quantity. 

1. Of place. 2. Of time. 
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SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 


LECTURE I. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


What is the meaning of the word Geography ? 

Geography not rightly understood, without some knowledge 
of astronomy, and of the system of the universe. 

What astronomy is? 

The Mosaic account of creation is to teach us piety, not 
philosophy; described things just as they appeared. 

The Babylonians and Egyptians were the first who applied 
themselves to the study of astronomy.. System of Thales. 
Of Ptolemian system of the universe. It was invented by Pto- 
lemy, a philosopher in Egypt. Of the systemof Tyche Brache. 
Of Capernian system, from Capernicus, a native of Poland, 
who published it in 1530. Of the stars. Luminous bodies, 
supposed to have light in themselves because of their distance 
from the sun. 

What number is visible by the naked eye? And how many 
by glasses ? 


Of the galaxy. or milky way. Of the division of them. Of © 


the distance. 


What the stars are supposed to be, and whence they derive 
their light ? 


ov 
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OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


What is it, and what bodies it comprehends ? 

I. Of the sun. The centre of the system. 

1. His size, two hundred and thirty thousand times larger 
than the earth, eight hundred and ninety thousand miles in 
diameter. 2. His motion round his axis, twenty-five days, six 
hours. 3. His appearance. 4. What he is supposed to be. 

IT. Of the planets revolving around him. 

1. Mercury. Whence his name ? 


1. His size. 2. His diurnal motion. 3. His annual motion. 4. His 
appearance. 5. Where and when seen. 6. Distance from the sun. 


2. Venus. Her name, whence? 


1. Her size. 2. Her diurnal motion. 3. Appearance. 4. Where ané 
when seen. 5. Distance from the sun. 


3. The Earth. 


1. Size. 2. Diurnal motion. 3. Annual motion. 4. How many miles 
it moves in an hour. 


Of the Moon. 


1. Size. 2. Diurnal motion. 3. Distance from the earth.. 4. Appear- 
ance. Cause of its eclipse. 5. Cause of the eclipse of the sun. 
6. Of the velocity of the moon’s motion round the earth. 


4. Mars. Name. 


1. Size. 2. Diurnal motion. 3. Annual motion. 4. Distance from the 
sun. 5. Appearance. 6. When and where seen. 


5. Jupiter. Name. 


1. Size. 2. Diurnal motion. 3. Annual motion. 4. Distance from 
thesun. 5. Appearance. 6. Where and whenseen. Of his sattel- 
lites, their number. Period of the revolution. Appearances and uses. 


6. Saturn. Name. 


1. Size. 2. Diurnal motion. 3. Annualmotion. 4. Distance from the 
sun. 5. Where and when seen. Of its rings. Of its satellites. 
Their number. Period of their revolution. Appearance. 


7. The Georgium Sidies. Its name. 


1. Its size is to that of the earth, as four thousand four hundred and fifty- 
four to one. 2. Diurnal revolution. 3.+Annual revolutions. Its 
years are more than eiglty-three siderial years. 4. Inclination of 


its orbit. 5. Appearance. When and where seen. Of its satellites. 
Number. Period of revolution. 


ITI. Questions relating to the Planets. 
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1. Are we to conclude that the same degree of heat in the 
planets, is in proportion to their nearness to the sun or the de- 
gree of height? 2. In what path dothey move? Their orbit. 
Describe an eclipse. 3. In what direction do the planets move ? 
From west to east. 4. With what velocity do they move? 
5. How many miles an hour does it revolve round its own axis? 
6. How are the planets preserved in their orbit? 7. Of cen- 
tripital and contrifugal forces. Of the power of attraction and 
gravity. 

IV. Of Comets. } 

1. Of their natureand use. 2. Their appearance. 3. Their 
number. . 4. Their revolutions. 

Are we to suppose that they are scorched with heat when 
they approach the sun, or frozen when they recede from 
it? May be as hot at one time as another. 

Can they have any heat from the sun when at a great dis- 


tance from him? May have as much as when near. 
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LECTURE Il. 


OF THE EARTH CONSIDERED AS A PLANET. 
' 


1. Of its shape. 

It is supposed to be like an orange flatted at the poles. 

2. Of its size. Its diameter, seven thousand nine hundred 
and seventy miles. Its circumference, twenty-four thousand 


nine hundred and eighty. 


3. Of its annual motion, three hundred and sixty-five days. 
Of the Ecliptic. The Zodiac. The twelve figures of the 
Zodiac. The Ophetion. The Perchelian. It is computed that 
the world moves in its orbit above sixty thousand miles an hour. 
The world’s annual motion is the cause of the different seasons. 
4, Of the diurnal motion of the world. 


It is computed that the world moves round its axes at the 
rate of above nine hundred miles an hour ; according to some, 
seventeen and a half English miles in a minute. Thecause of 
day and night, and of the different length of days and nights. 
' The axis of the world. The oliquity of the world’s axis. 

5. Lines upon the globe. 
The equator. The equinoctial. The equinox. The tropicks. 
The solsties. The polarcirculars. Arctic andantarctic. The 


day and night. The polar circles. 


When the sun istwenty-three and a half degrees north of the 


equator, he throws light over all the arctic circles. The meri- 


dian. The five zones. The torried. Temporate. The fri-_ | 


gid. The horizon. Degrees of latitude. Degrees of longitude. 
Zenith. Nadir. The cardinal points. A zenith circle. Ca- 
lures two circles passing through the poles, one where the sun 
crosses the equator, another when at solsties. 

6. Of the world as divided into land and water. 


4 continent. An island. An isthmus and peninsula. A 
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promontory. Anocean. A sea. Acstrait. A gulf. A bay. 
A creek. A river. There are two continents. There are 
three oceans. 

7. Earthquakes. Volcanoes. Tides. Currents always into 
Springs. Cataracts. 

8. Of the atmosphere. The height of the atmosphere 1s sup- 
posed to be between forty-five and fifty-six miles. The weight 
of the atmosphere. ‘The elasticity of air. Its rarifactions. Its 
condensation. Winds. Cause of thetrade winds. Hurricanes. 
Clouds. They are supposed to be not above a mile and a half 
high. Rain. Dew, Fogs. Rainbow. Snow. Hail. Hoar- 
frost. Lightenings. ‘Thunder. Aurora Borealis. 
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LECTURE. III. 


DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, HOW AND WHEN PEOPLED. 


_ Number of inhabitants on earth, how great. 

Names of the inhabitants. 

Pindic, who live in the same degree of latitude, but different 
longitude. 

Antee, who live in the same degree of latitude, but opposite 
hemisphere. 

Antipodes. 

The four quarters of the globe. 

The different forms of government which subsist in the world. 

The two great divisions are, monarchial and republican. The 
first comprehends absolute monarchy or despotism ; and mixed 
or limited monarchy. The republican comprehends aristocracy, 
democracy, hierarchy. Where there is no government, it is 
called anarchy. 

A general sketch of ancient universal history, is useful for un- 
derstanding geography. 

Of the four empires. What they were, and what countries 
belonged to them. 

Of the four quarters of the globe. Their boundaries and 


extent. 
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LECTURE IV. 


FIRST. THE ABODE OF OUR FIRST PARENTS. 
I. Name. 


1. Eden. 2. A garden there. 3. Paradise. 

IT. Its situation. | i 

This is best learned from the description of it given in Scripture. 

1. From the quarter where it lay, in respect to Moses when 
he wrote. Eastward. Wilderness. 2. By the rivers which 
watered it, and their course. 


1. Of Pison and its course. 2. Of Gihon and its course. 3. Of Hidde- 
kel and its course. 4. Of Euphrates and its course. 


3. From the productions of the countries through which 
these rivers ran. 4. From the mentioning of Eden in other 
places of Scripture. II Kings, 19: 12. Ezek. 27: 23. 

ITI. Questions which occur for satisfaction on this matter. 

1. Might not the state of the earth have been so altered by 
the flood, that its situation could not be known? Moses has 
certainly described it as in his own time. 2. May not great 
changes have been made in the course of rivers, and names of 
countries since the time of Moses? 3. What are we to under- 
stand by a river dividing into four heads? Does it mean two 
above. uniting, and after running through Eden, dividing again 
into these heads, or does it mean a division into four heads 
below the garden? 4. Are we to suppose that any peculiar 
degree of beauty and fertility remained in Eden in Moses’ time ? 
5. What may we suppose the size of Eden to be? How large 
was it ? 

IV. Hypothesis of learned men from the foregoing description, 
as to the situation of Eden. 

Some very ridiculous ones are formed that it is alogorical ; 
that in unknown parts of the world, that in southern hemisphere, 


in the island of Ceylon. All of these have found advocates, 
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it is needless to consider them. Mention only the most proba- 
ble. 

1. Some have placed it in the land of Canaan. 2. Some in 
Ceele-Syria, near Damascus. 3. Some below Babylon, near 
the Persian gulf. 4. Some in the whole or in part, to the east- 
ward of Tigris. 

Query. Which hypothesis appears most probable, and an- 
swers best the description of it in Scripture ? 

_ Second. The abode of our first parents after their expulsion 
from Eden, and of their posterity. 

I. Place of abode of Adam and Eve. | 

1. It was eastward of Eden. 2. Probably the country 
named Supiana. 

II. Abode of Cain and his posterity. 

1. From its situation. Eastward of Eden. 2. By its name. 
Land of Nod. 3. By the city which he built. 

IIT. Abode of Seth and his posterity. 

1. Probably eastward of Tigris. 2. Perhaps continued in 
the place where Adam dwelt. 

Third, Of the countries where the Ark was built and rested. 

I. The place where the Ark was built. 

1. Gopher wood was plenty there. 2. Some have supposed 
it to be the country eastward of the Tigris, near the Persian 
gulf on account of the abundance of these trees. 

IT. The place where the Ark rested. 

1. What chain of mountains was called Arrarat? 2. On 


what part of the chain it was ? 
a a rr —— 
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LECTURE _V. 


ABODE OF MANKIND AFTER THE FLOOD. 


First. The habitation of Noah and his immediate descendents. 

I. The place where Noah is supposed to have dwelt. 

1. It was neither very hot nor very cold. 2. It was to the 
eastward of Babel. Gen. 11: 2. 3. It was probably no great 
distance from the place where the Ark rested. Most likely to — 


the south of it. 4. It is highly probable that his immediate Is 


descendents lived near him. 5. As mankind increased in 
number, the younger branches would extend themselves towards 
the east and to the west. Concerning those who went to the 
east we have no account. Of those that travelled westward 
we have a particular history. 

Second. Of the dispersion of the human race. 

I. Of the land of Shinar. 

1. Its name. 2. Boundaries and extent. 3. Nature of the 
country. 4. From whence they came into it. Eastward. 

I]. Of Babel. 

1. The name. 2. Situation. 3. Its dimentions. 4. Its 
design. 5. Its present state. 

Third. Of Abraham/’s abode in the east. 

I. Of Ur of the Chaldees. 

1. What the land of Chaldee then included. 2. Its name. 
What it signifies. 3. Its situation. 4. How Abraham and his 
progenitors came into the land. 

IT, In Haran. 

1. The country in which it lay. 2. Its situation. 3. Rea- 
sons of Abraham’s going there. 4. Continuance there. How 
long? 5. Part of Abraham’s family that continued there. 
6. Of the abode of Laban. 

Fourth. Of the country of Job. 


I. Some suppose it to have been in Syria. 
40 
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- Libanus and Antilibanus, from ason of Aram, mentioned in 
Gen. 10: 23. But this is not probable. 

1. It is not the name of the country. 2. Not in the east. 
3. Chaldeans and Sabeans not near. 

II. Some have placed it in Idumea. Gen. 36: 28, 33. Be- 
cause Jabal is there mentioned. Lam.4: 31. Some objections 
here as before. 

III. Others have supposed it to be in Arabia, near Euphrates. 
Gen. 22: 21. 

This is the most probable opinion. 

1. Because the situation suits the description. East. 2. A 
person by the name of Uz wassettledin that country. 3. Ara- 
bia deserta is called in Jer. 25: 20, the land of Uz. 4. Chal- 
deans and Sabians were near. 5. Job’s friends hved in coun- 
iries bordering on Arabia Deserta. 

Fifth. Of the country of Job’s friends, 

I. Of the country of Eliphaz. Timan. Hab. 3: 3. 

IT. Of the country of Bildad. Shuai. 

III. Of the country of Tophar. Naam. 

IV. Of the country of Elihu, son of Barachel. 

1. Some think his abode was in Arabia Deserta, near the 
Euphrates. 2. Others think his abode was in Mesopotamia, in 


most southern parts. 


——— 
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LECTURE VI. 


LAND OF CANAAN. 


I. Names given to tt. 


1. In Scripture. 


1. Land of Canaan. 2. Land of the Hebrews. 3. Land of Promise. 
4, Land of Israel. 5. Land of Judea and of Judah. 6. God’s land, 
and land of Immanuel. Isa. 9. 7. Holy land, in modern times. 


8. The land sometimes translated earth. 
2. By profane writers. 
1. Palestine. 2. Phenicia. 3. Syria. 4. I[dumea. 


IT. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 


Land of Canaan, its utmost extent of promises. Land of 


Canaan as afterwards inhabited by the Israelites. Land of 


Canaan proper. 


1. Its mits. Jordan in the east. 2. Its extent. Length. 


Breadth. Degrees of latitude. 
III. Nature and face of the country. 


1. Mountainous parts. 


Chains of mountains. Lebanon on the north. Called Libanus and 
Antilabanus. Description of them. Hermon. That by some called 
Zion. Ps.29: 6. Deut.3: 9. Ps.133: 3. Another Herman sup- 
posed to be not far from Mount Tabor. Reland thinks Zion mention- 


ed, Ps 133: 3. Near it called in Ps. 42. Mizor Hull. 


19: 17. Mountains of Gilead. Of Bashan. ~ Of Gilboa.* I Sam. 


1: 21. South of Jerusalem. 2. Detached mountains. 


‘Taber. Three milesfrom Nazareth. Olivet. Mount Nebor or Aba- 


rim. Deut. 34: 49. Mount Zemarim. II Chron. 13: 4. 


Salmon. Ps. 68: 14. Judges, 9: 48. There is a Mount Salmon 


mentioned in the country of Samaria. Gerizem, near Jericho. 


Ebal, opposite Gerizim. Goash. Joshua, 24: 30. In Ephraim. 


Judges, 2: 9. Bether. Judges, 2: 17. 
2. Plains. 


1. The great plain or plain of Jordan. Deut. 14: 49. Its boundaries, 
extent, and situation. 2. Plain of Jezreel or Esdraellon, called also 
great plain. Its situation and extent. Called also plain of Legion, 
from acity. 3. Plain country of Judea. Plain of Sharon in the 
northern part of Sharon. Plain of Sephalah or southern part of the 
sea coast. But neither of these names in Scripture. Plain of Acra 


3. Vallies. | 


Four woids are used to denote vallies between mountains, or 


by the sea. 
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ip bn 3 Nachal. Valley which has torrents in winter, and dry in sum- 


mer; frequently reeds distinguished from rivers by adjuncts. Valley 
of Eshcol. South part of Judea, some say from Eshcol, a friend of 
Abraham. Valley of Gerar.. Valley of Kidron. Valley of Shittim. 
Joel, 3: 18. Mich.6: 5. 2.)°1 Gaib Seems to be a valley 
which does not furnish a channel for torrents, and is not plain, but 
hollow, and that could be filled. Valley of Hinnom. Joshua, 15: 8. 
II Kings, 22: 10. Valley of Salt. Josh. 15: 22. JI Sam. 8: 13. 
II Chron. 25: 11. Ps. 60: 2. Valley of Zephatha, near Moresah. 
II Chron. 10: 14. Valley of Jeptha in the tribe of Zebulon. Josh. 
19: 14,27. Valley of Craftsmen. Nehemiah, 11: 25. Somethink 
itisanameofacity. IChron.4:14. Walley of Vision. Isa. 22: 1. 
Two valleys mentioned in Josh. 8: 11, of Ai, and in Deut. 3: 19, of 
Beth. 3. ps Amak, seems to be used of larger portions of land 
than the former, and more plain but surrounded with eminence or by 
seen in part. Valley of Rephaim. Josh. 15: 8. II Sam. 5: 18. 
Isa. 17: 5. Supposed to be in Judah, some in Benjamin. Valley of 
Jehosaphat. Joel. 3: 2, 12. Supposed to be near Jerusalem. Val- 
ley of Beracha. IL Chron. 20: 26. Valley of the king. Gen. 
14: 17. IfSam.18: 18. Valley of Achon. Where Achon was 
stoned, near Jericho. Valley of Elah. I Sam. 12:9. 4. Bakacha. 
Not much different from the former Amak. Isa. 40: 4. Valley of 
Jericho. Deut. 34: 3. Valley of Mizpeh. Josh. 11: 8. Valley 
of Lebanon. Josh. 11: 17. 


4, Wilderness. 1372 The word thus translated and answer- 
ing to the Greek word Eramus, in the New Testament, signify- 
ing not a desert or barren place, but one uncultivated, without 
corn or vineyard, but affording pasture for flocks. 


1. Wilderness of Judah. Judges, 1: 16. Six cities mentioned in this 
wilderness. Josh. 15: 61. Different names given to different parts 
of it. Such as wilderness of Ziph. I Sam. 23: 14. . Wilderness of 
Maon. I Sam. 23: 25. Wilderness of Tekoa. II Chron. 20: 20. 
Twelve miles south of Jerusalem. Wilderness of Engdi. I Sam. 24. 
2. Wilderness of Gibeon. IJ. Sam. 2: 24. 3. Wilderness from Je- 
richo to Bethel. Josh. 16: 1. 4. Wilderness in which Bozar was 
situated. Josh: 20: 8. Deut. 4: 43. 


5. Woods. 


1: Woods or forest of Hareth where David hid himself. 1 Sam. 22: 5. 
2. Wood in the wilderness of Ziph. I Sam. 23: 15. David was 
long hid there. 3. Wood of Ephraim where Absolom was slain. 
II Sam. 18: 6,9. 4. Wood or forest of Lebanon. I Kings, 7: 2, 
where Solomon built a house. 


6. Rivers and brooks. 


1. Jordan the only large one. Its sources. Course. 2. Rivers which 
ran into Jordan Acnon. Jabback. Gen. 32: 23. Jazor. Jar- 
dock from the north. Cherith. 1 King, 17: 3,5. 3. Rivers which 
run into the Mediterranean sea. Suchas the riverof Egypt. Bison. 
{Sam.30: 10. Shireck. Judges,16: 4. Riversnear Jappa. Ka- 
nah or brook of Reeds. John, 17: 9. River near Carmel. Kirshon 
of Carmel. Judges, 4: 13, 


1. Lakes and seas. 


bse 
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1. Lake Ashphaltites, or sea of Sodom. Course, qualities, &c. 2. Lake 
of Tibereas. 3. Lake of Samakon. 4. Lake of Phiala. 
Query. Was there any lake in the valley of Sodom before the 
destruction of Sodom, and was Sodom covered with water ? 
8. Productions. 
1. Animals. 2. Vegetables. 3. Minerals. 4. Articles of commerce. 
IV. State of the country in the time of Abraham. 
1. Inhabitants. But few. In many parts of the land com-. 
mon not occupied or claimed. 2. Places and persons particu- 


larly mentioned. 


1. Salem where Melchizedeck dwelt. Jerusalem. 2. Geror where Abi- 
melech dwelt. 3. Citiesof the plain. Plainof Sodom. 4. Ephrata. 


V. Places in Canaan where Abraham chiefly dwelt. 

1. Way in which Abraham first came into Canaan. By the 
north. Did not cross the Jordan, said to go south. Gen. 
16: 8. 2. Place where he arrived first. Schechem. Plain 
of Mereh. Gen. 12: 6. 3. Place where he first pitched his 
tent. Between Bethel and Ai. Gen. 12: 8. 4. At and near 
Hebron. Bersheba. Mamreh. South of Canaan by the desert 
of Paran. Gen. 13: 18. Called also Kiryatha. Gen. 23: 2. 
5. At Gerar, between Kadesh and Shur. Gen. 20: 2. 

VI. Places in. Canaan where Isaac dwelt. 

1. By the well Beer-lahairoi. Between Kadesh and Bered. 
Gen. 25. 16:14. 2. At Gerar. Gen.26: 1, and in the valley 
of Gerar. Gen. 26: 17. 3. At Bersheba. Gen. 26: 23. 
4. At Mamreh. City of Arba in Hebron. Gen. 35: 27.. 
There he died, aged 180. 

VII. Places of Jacob’s abode. 


1. His journey to Mesopotamia. 


1. From what place he set out. Bersheba. 2. Bethel, about eight’ 
miles from Jerusalem. 3. Haran. Between the rivers Sheba and 
Euphrates. 


% 


2. His return to Canaan. 


1. Where he set out. Padanaram. 2. Gilead. Gen. 31. 3. Maha- 
naim. Gen. 22: 2. 4. Peniel. Gen. 32: 22-30. 5. Succoth. 
Gen. 33: 17. 
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3. Places in Canaan where he dwelt after his return. 


1. Shalem, a city of Shechem. Gen. 33: 18. 2. Bethel. Gen. 35: 
16. 3. Ephrath. Bethlehem. Gen. 35: 19. Here Rachel died. 
4. Tower of Edar. Gen. 35; 21. 5. Mamre or Hebron. Gen. 
35: 27. 6. Bersheba. Gen. 46: 1 


4, His journey to Egypt. 5. Places where Jacob’s sons fed 
their flocks and dwelt. 


1. Shechem. Gen. 37: 12. 2. Dothan. Gen. 37: 17. 3. Timnatha. 
Gen. 38: 12. 


VIII. The inhabitants of the land of Canaan. 
1. Inthe time of Abraham. Gen. 10: 15, 15: 19. 
1. The Hithites. Their countries, boundaries, situation, near Hebron. 
2. Gergasites. 3. Amorites. 4. Canaanites. 5. The Perizzites. 
6. Hivites. 7. The Jebusites. . 
2. Other tribes afterward mentioned. 


1. Kenites. [ Sam.15: 6. 2. Kenizzites. Gen.15: 19. 3. Kadmo- 
nites. 4. Rephaims. 5. Sidonians. 6. Achites. 7. Sinites. 
8. Arradites. 9. Zemarites. Gen. 10: 18. I Chron. 1: 16. 
10. Hamathites. Gen. 10: 18. ; 
3. Of the thirty-one kingdomsof Canaan. 4. Of the Philis- 
tines. 


1. Their origin. Deut. 2: 23. 2. Their territories. 3. Their cities. 
Gerar and Gaza. 4. Their history. © 


Query. 1. Were they included in the number of the nations 
which were to be destroyed? Yes. 

2. What became of the remains of those different nations 
after Israel possessed the land ? , 

3. Why is Uriah called a Hittite? II Sam. 12: 10. Hu- 
shai an Archite. II Sam. 15: 32. Armon a Jebusite, and 


Lemon a Cananite ? 


/Ainswer. From the name of the place where they dwelt. 
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LECTURE VII. 


LAND OF EGYPT. 


I. Names of the country. 

1. Mizraimand Mizer. 2. LandofHam. Ps. 78: 51, 105: 
23-27, 106: 22. 3. Egypt. From Copto and Gopher, a city 
near Thebes. 4. Rahab. Especially lower Egypt. Ps. 89: 
10> Isav 519% 

IT. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 

1. Situation. 2. Boundaries. 3. Extent. 4. Form. 

IIT. Nature and face of the country. 

1. Mountains. 2. Plains. 3. Of the Nile. 


1, Names given to it in Scripture. Josh. 15: 4, 47. Called river of 
Egypt. Nahum. 3: 8. 2. Its source. 3. Its course. 4. Its en- 
trance into the ocean. Supposed originally Pelusiaic, and afterwards 
Canobic. We vead in Scripture of the streams of the Nile. Isa. 11: 
15. Some of them supposed to be artificial. At present two, the Ca- 
nobic and Pelusiai. 5. Of the rise of its waters. The cause, the 
time, the degree, the duration, its effects. . 


4, Of the pyramids. 


1. Theirsituation. 2. Theirsize. 3. Theirnumber. 4. Their antiquity. 
5. Their use and design. 


IV. Productions. 

1. Animals. 2. Vegetables. 3. Minerals. 4. Articles of 
commerce. 

V. Division of parts. 

1. Upper Egypt or Thebais, called in Scripture, Pathros. Isa. 
1329 he44 3 1. 


1. Boundaries and extent. 2. Places of note in it. Thebes, called also 
Nicolonpolis: Named in Scripture No, and dmmz. Nahum, 3: 8. 
Captos or Gabtos. 


2. Middle Egypt. Memphis, called in Scripture Noph. 
Isa. 19: 18. Ezek. 30: 16. Hosea, 9: 6. 3. Places in 
Lower Egypt. Called by the Greeks, Delta. 


1. Tanes, by profane history, in Scripture Zoan, near the mouth of east 
Nile. Numb. 13. Ps. 7812. Pharoah dwelt there in the time 
of Joseph, Moses and Aaron. Perhaps there were more kingdoms in 
Egypt at that time. 2. Pelusium, called in Scripture, Sin. Ezek. 
30: 15, and Sinim in Isa. 46: 12; now called Damieta. 3. Ru- 
bastos, called in Scripture Phibeseth. Ezek. 30: 17. Situated not 
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far from Pelusium. Joins the Nile by canal. 4. Heliopolis by the 
Greeks, in Scripture,On. Gen. 43: 13. 5. Daphne Palusia, called 
in Scripture Taphanhes. Gen. 43: 7, 44: 1. I Kings, 11: 19. 
Near to Pelusium. 


4, Egypt was likewise divided into different names at differ- 
ent times. This division serves to explain, Isa, 19: 2. ‘ King- 
dom against kingdom.” 

VI. The place of abode of the children of Israel in Egypt. 

1. Name. Land of Goshen. East of the Nile. Gen. 45: 
10,5518, 47 210 2 Its situation and boundaries from Daphone 
to Memphis. 3. Its production. Pasture. 4. Cities in it. 

1. Ramses. Gen. 47: 11. 2. Pithen. Ex. 1: 11. | 


5. Convenience of their places of abode. 


1. lt was at a distance from the Egyptians, and separated by the river. 
Away from their idolatries. 2. Near to Canaan. 


Query. Where did the Jews dwell who carried Jeremiah to 
Egypt. Jer. 43: 8. Taphanes. 

VII. Places mentioned in the New Testament. 

1. Alexandria. Its origin, situation, &c. 2. Babylon. 
Thought by some to be referred to in I Peter. 5: 13, 

VIII. Of the inhabitants. 

1. Their descent. 2. Their language. Of Hieroglyphics, 
their origin and use. 3. Oftheir religion. 4. of their learn- 
ang. Acts, 7: 11. 5. Of theirlaws. 6. Of their skill in arts. 


nx! Mistory. 
1. At first under different rulers, and divided into different 


kingdoms. 2. When united into one kingdom. Under Pha- 
raos. Of Sesostris, his conquests and when he flourished. 
3. When conquered by the Babylonians. 4. When subdued 
by the Persians. 5. When conquered by Alexander. 
6. When under the dominion of the Romans. 7. When sub- 
dued by the Saracens. 8. When under the Mamelukes. 
9. Under the Turks. 10, At the present state. 
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LECTURE VIII. 


ISRAEL’S JOURNEY FROM EGYPT TO CANAAN. 


The ordinary way. 
1. Its length. 2. Nature of the country. 3. Reasons why 
Israel did not go this way. 


THE WAY WHICH ISRAEL WENT. 


First. Their journey to the Red Sea. 
_ 1. Stage where they ali collected was Ramses. 2. Succoth. 
3. Etham. 4. Pihahiroth. 

Second. Their passage through the Red Sea. 

[. Names given to wt. 

1. Red sea. 2. Arabian gulf. 3. Mare Algosum. Gulf, 
sea weeds. 4. Mare Erythocum. Some say from a king of 
that name. 7 

Ii. Geographical description. 

1. Boundaries. 2. Situation. 3. Extent. 

Ili. Place where Israel is supposed to have passed over tt. 

1. Where it was. 2. Lengthofthe way. Supposed twenty 
miles. 3. If the sea were divided into twain. 

Third. Israel’s journey through the great wilderness into 
Canaan. 

I. General remarks concerning tt. 

1. Its situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the 
country. 


1. In some places a plain. 2. In others very high mountains and chains 
of mountains. 3. In many places it was very rocky. 


3. Productions. 


1. There was no sowing and reaping in it. 2. In many places there was 
nothing but sand. 3. In many rarts of it there was pasture for the 
cattle, though not in abundance, and not of the first quality. Moses 
fed Jethro’s flock there. Israel had flocksand herds; the inhabitants 
feed flocks there at this day. The springs of water were few and 
scanty, unable to supply a large body of people. 


Fourth. Divisions in the great. wilderness. 
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I. Wilderness of Etham.. 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of thecountry. 
3. Places of note. 4. Inhabitants. 

IT. Wilderness of Sin. 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the coun- 
try. 3. Places of note. 4. Inhabitants. 

IIT. Wilderness of Sinar. 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the coun- 
try, productions, &c. &c. 3. Places of note. 4. Inhabitants. 

IV. Wilderness of Paran. 

1. Situation, boundaries and extent. 2. Face of the coun- 
try, productions, &c. 3. Place of note. 4. Inhabitants. 

V. Wilderness of Zin. 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the coun- 
try, productions, &c. 3. Placesof note. 4. Inhabitants. 

Fifth. The encampments of the Israelites in the wilderness. 

1. Names, number, and time of continuance in each. 2. Sta- 
tions at which remarkable things happened. 


1.\.Marah, bitter water, Ex.12: 25. 2. Elim. Ex. 15: 27. VDywelve 
wells. Seventy-two palm trees. A well for each tribe; a palm tree 
for each Elder to sit under. 3. Wilderness of Sin. Ex. 16: 13. 
Quails desired and sent. 4. Rephitim. Ex. 17: 6. Murmuring 
for water. Called Massa and Meribah. Amalek dwelt here. Ex. 
17: 11. 5. Mount Sinai. Ex. 19. Where the law was given. 
6. Taberak. Numb. 11: 3. So called because the fire of God con- 
sumed them. 7. Kivroth Hattaivah Numb. 11: 34. Here they 
loathed the manna. Quails sent in anger, not to supply their ne- 
cessities as before. 8. Hazeroth. Numb. 12: 16. Here Miriam 
and Aaron murmured against Moses. 9. Water of Paran. Numb. 
-13: 26. Called also Rithmah. Numb. 33: 18, and Kadesh Bar- 
neah. Deut.1: 19. 10. Makhaloth. . The twenty-second station. 
Korah’s rebellion is supposed to have taken place here, as the word 
signifies, assemblies from their gathering themselves together against 
Moses. Numb.16: 3. 11. Kadesh in the wilderness of Sin. Here 
they murmured for want of water, called Merivah. Numb. 20: 8, 
13. Between Betlma, their fifteenth station, and Kadesh the twenty- 
third, there is a chasm of thirty-eight years. Korah’s rebellion is the 
only remarkable event which took place during this time. 


Sixth. The journey of Israel from Kadesh on the borders of 


the wilderness to Canaan, 


I. The names of the places and their number. Numb. 33: 37. 
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1. Names. 2. Number. 

IT. Places where the most remarkable transactions happened. 

1. At Mount Hor Moses died. Numb. 20: 22. War with 
the Canaanites at Hormah, 2, At Zalmon, as is supposed, fiery 
serpents were sent among them. 3. By the -river Arnon. 
Numb. 21: 13. Mention made of a book of the wars of the 
Lord, referring to events there. 4. At Beer. Numb. 21: 16. 


Digged the well. 5. Top of Mount Pisgah. Numb. 21: 20. 


1. Victory over Sichon. Numb. 21: 21-25. 2. Victory over Og, king 
of Bashan. Numb. 21: 33. 


6. In the plains of Moab. Numb. 22. 


1. Balaam and Barak. Where was Balaam’s country ? 2. Israel’s for- 
nication andidolatry. 3. Destruction of Midian and death of Balaam. 
4. Many laws and exhortations to the people. 5. The death of 
Moses. 
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LECTURE IX. 


LAND OF CANAAN, AS DIVIDED AMONG THE TWELVE TRIBES. 


First. The entrance of Israel, their conquest of the land. 

I. The place where the Israelites entered Canaan. 

1. Where they crossed the Jordan. 2. Where they after- 
wards went to. | 

II. The place where Israel encamped. Gilgal. 

1. Its name and situation. 2. Howlong they continued there. 

III. History of their conquests. : 

1. How they began. 2. Their conquests to the south. 
3. Their conquests to the north. 4. Their conquests in other 
places. 5. Time occupied in their conquests before the land 
was divided. «6. Places which remained unconquered, what 
time, and what causes. 

Second. The division of Canaan among the tribes of Israel. 

I. The tribe of Reuben. Josh. 13: 15. Kingdom of Sichon. 

1. Its situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the 
country. Mountains, plains and rivers. 3. Principal towns 
cities, &c. Heshbon. Josh. 13: 10. 

Wl. Gad. Josh..13°. 24. Country ‘of- Og. 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the coun- 
try. 3. Principal places. 

ITI]. Half tribe of Manassah. Josh. 13: 29. Bashan. 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the country. 
3. Principal cities. | 

IV. Tribe of Simeon. Josh. 19: 1. 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the 
country. 3. Principal places. 

V. Dan. Josh. 19: 40. 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the country. 
3. Principal places. 

VI. Tribe of Judah. Josh. 10. 
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1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the country. 
3. Principal places. 

VII. Tribe of Benjamin. 

1. Situation, boundaries, andextent. 2. Face of the country. 
3. Principal places. 

VIII. Ephraim. Josh. 16. 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the country. 

3. Principal towns, &c. 

IX. Half tribe of Manasseh. Josh. 17: 1. 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the country. 
3. Principal towns, &c. 

iM Iscocharh: Josie 19: U7: 

1. Situation, bounderies, and extent. 2. Face of the country, 

3. Principal towns, &c. 

XI. Zebulon. Josh: 19: 10. 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the country. 
3. Principal cities, &c. 

XIT, Tribe of Asher. Josh. 19: 24. 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the country. 
3. Principal cities, &c. 

XII. Tribe of Napthali. 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2. Face of the country. 
3. Principal cities, &c. 


AIV. Tribe of Levi. Their habitations and cities among differ- 


ent tribes. 
Third. Division which Solomon made of the land of Canaan. 
Fourth. Division of Canaan into two kingdoms. 
I, Of Israel. 
IT, Of Judah. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
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LECTURE X. 


COUNTRIES BORDERING ON CANAAN 


First. Edom. 

I. Name. 

1. Seir and Mount Sew. Gen. 36: 20. Deut 2: 12, 
Whence derived. 2. Edom. 3. Idumea and Durnah. 

II. Boundaries, extent, and situation. 

1. Situation. 2. Boundaries. 3. Extent. 

ITI. Nature and face of the country. 

IV. Production. 

V. Most remarkable places. 

VI. Inhabitants. 

1. The first inhabitant we read of in Gen. 14: 6, 30: 6, 
36: 24. 2. Esau and his posterity. 

VII. Their history. , 

1. Period from the beginning till Israel settled in Canaan. 
2. From that time till the Babylonish captivity. 3. From that 
time till the reign of Hyreanus. 4. From that time till the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 5. From that time 
to the present. 

Second. Amaleck. 

I. Name. Whence derived. 

II. Place of abode at different periods. 

1. In the days of Chedorlaomer. Gen. 14: 5, between Ka- 
desh and Er. 2. When Israel came out of Egypt. Ex. 17: 
8, 13: 30,14: 21. .Deut. 44: 5. IChron. 4: 43. 3. After 
Israel was settled in Canaan. Judges, 3: 13,6: 4. I Sam. 
30 3k. 

II. The nature and face of the country. 

IV. Their history. | 

1. Till the time of Saul. 2. Afterward. 

Third. Midian. 
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I. The country. Name. 
1. Situation, and boundaries. 2. Extent. 


1. Nature and face of the country, and production. 2. Inhabitants 
3. Most remarkable places. 4. History. , 


Fourth. Moab. 

I. Country. 

1. Situation and boundaries. 2. Extent. 

II. Nature and face of the country, and production. 

1. Nature of the country. 2. Mountains. 3. Rivers. 
4. Productions. 

ITI. Most remarkable places. 

IV. Inhabitants of the country. 

1. In the time of Abraham, the EKmims. Gen. 19: 37. 
2. When Israel came into Canaan, Moab’s posterity. 3. Inthe 
time of Christ. 4. At present. 

V. History of the Moabites, and inhabitants of their country. 

1. Till the time of Israel’s coming intoCanaan. 2. Till the 
time of David. If Sam. 8: 2. 3. Till the death of Ahab. 
II Kings, 3: 6. 4. Till the return of Israel from the Babylo- 
nish captivity. 5. Till the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. 6. Tull the present time. 

Fifth. Ammon. 


I. Country, situation, boundary, and extent. 


1. Situation and boundaries. 2. Extent. 

IT. Nature and face of the country. 

1. Mountains. 2. Rivers. 3. Productions. 4. Most re- 
markable places. 

III. Inhabitants of the country. 

1. The Aberigin. Zamummims. 2. The posterity of Lot. 
3. After their extinction. Mixed. 

IV. History of the Ammonites. 
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1. Till the time of Israel coming into Canaan. 2. Till the 
time of David. 3. Till the captivity of Babylon, a few years 
afterward the country was ravished. 4. Till the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans. 5. Tull the present time. 

Sixth. Syria of Damascus. II Sam. 8: 6. 

I. Name. | . 

1. Syria. Whence derived. 2. Damascus. Whence de- 
rived. 


II, Situation, boundaries, and extent. 


III. Nature and face of the country. Mountains. Produc- 
tions. 

IV. Inhabitants. 

V. Mstory. ; 

1. Till the time of David. 2. Till the captivity of Baby- 
lon. 3. Till the destruction of Jerusalem. 4. Tull the present 
time. | 

Seventh. Syria of Maacha. I Chron. 19: 6. 

Eighth. Syria of Zobah. II Sam. 8: 3. 

Ninth. Of Geshur. Josh. 12: 5. 

Tenth. Hamath. 

I. Name. 

IT. Country. Sttuation. 


Query. What probability is there, that Hamath the Great, 1s 
Antioch on the Orientes? » 

III, Nature and face of the country, productions, &c. 

IV. Inhabitants. 

V. History. 


Eleventh. 'Tyre and Sidon. 

I. Names. 

IT. Situation. 

III. Nature and face of the country. 
IV. Productions. — 
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V. Inhabitants. 

VI. History. | 

1. Till the days of Solomon. 9. Till thé days of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 3. Alexander the Great. 4. Destruction of Je- 


rusalem by the Romans. 5. Till the present time. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. | 
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LECTURE XI. 
COUNTRIES CONNECTED WITH CANAAN, 
ARABIA. " 


1. Its situation. 2. Boundaries. 3. Extent. 
I. Arabia Petrea. | | 
1. Its situation. 2. Face of the country. 3. Places of note. 
4, Inhabitants. Posterity of Ishmael. Gen. 25: 13, 14. 
1? Nabaioth. 2. Kedar. 
IT. Arabia Deserta. 
1. Situation, boundary, and extent. 2. Face of the country. 
3. Places of note. 4. Inhabitants. 
1. Uz. 2. Seba, or Saba. 
IT, Arabia Feliz. 
1. Situation, boundary, and extent. 2. Face of the country. 
3. Places of note. 4. Inhabitants. Sheba. 
Query. What was the country of the Queen of Sheba men- 
tioned, I Kings, 10 ? 
5. History. 


1. To the time of Moses. 2. To the day of David. 3. To the Babylo- 
nish captivity. 4. To the time of the destruction. of Jerusalem. 
5. To the era of Mahomet. 6. To the settlement of Caliphat, at 
Bagdad. 7. To the present time. 


Query. 1. Where was the country over which Hakah reigned 
in Scripture, called Ethiopia ? 

2. Where was the Ethiopia so often mentioned in the pro- 
phets ? 

3. Where was the Ethiopia mentioned in the acts of which 
-Canduce was queen. 

4. What was the country which Homer and others of the 
profane writers denote by the name Ethiopia ? 

5. Does it appear that thereis but one, or that more countries 


than one are called by that name? 
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6. What information have we concerning the history and 
revolution of Ethiopia ? | 

7. What are the principal instances in which they were con- 
nected with the people of Israel and the Jews ? 


MESSAPOTAMIA. 


I. Name. 

1. In Scripture. 2. In profane history. 

Il. Its situation, boundaries, and extent. 

III. Face of the country. | 

1. Mountains. 2. Plains. 3. Rivers. Productions. » 

IV. Dwistons. 

1. Ashroine. 2. Assyrian Messapotamia. 

V. Places of note. 

VI. Inhabitants. 

VII. History. 

1. To the time of Jacob. 2. To the timeof Judges. 3. To 
the daysof David. 4. Under the Assyrian and Chaldean Em- 
pire. 5. Under the Persian Empire. 6. Under the Roman and 
Persian Empire. 7. Under the Caliphat of Bagdad. 8. Under 
the Turks till the present time. 


ASSYRIA. 


I. Name. 

IT. Geographical description. ‘ 

1. Situation. 2. Boundaries. 3. Extent. 

ITI. Nature and face of the country. 

1. Mountains. 2. Plains. 3. Rivers. 4. Productions. 
5. Places of note. 

IV. Inhabitants. 

V. History. | 

1. From the time its being first peopled to the time of Moses. 
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2. To the conquest of the Chaldeans. 3. To the destruction of 
the Chaldean Empire. 4. To theconquest of Alexander. 5. To 
the conquest of the Romans. 6. To the erection of the Caliphat 
at Bagdad. 7. To the conquest of it by the Turks. 8. To the 


present time. 
CHALDEA. 


I. Name. 
IT. Geographical description. 


> 


1. Situation. 2. Boundaries. 3. Extent. 4. Nature and 
face of the country. 

1. Mountains. 2. Plains. 3. Rivers. 

5. Productions. 

III. Places of note. 

IV. Inhabitants. 

V. Mistory. 

1. Origin of the Empire to the revolt from the Assyrians. 
2. To the time of Nabossolasson. 3. To the destruction of the 
Empire by Cyrus. 4. To Alexander the Great. 5. To the de- 
struction of the Syrian Empire. 6. To the most extensive con- 
quest of the Romans. 7. Tothe Mahometan conquests. 8. To 


the present time. 


—es 


PERSIA. 


I. Name. 

I]. Geographical description. | 

1. Situation, boundaries, and extent. 2 Face of the couns 
try,mountains, &c. 3. Productions. 4. Places of note. 

III. Divisions. 

1. Media. 2. Persia. 

IV. Inhabitants. 

V.. History. 
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1. To the days of Chedorlaomer. 2. To the days of Sarda- 
nubalus. 3. To the reign of Cyrus. 4. To the conquest of 
Alexander. 5, To the Empire of the Parthians. 6. To the 
Mahometan conquests. 7. To the restoration of the Persian 


power, and its continuance to the present time. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Van Till’s Hist. Encyclop. Rollin. Prideaux. 
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LECTURE. XII. 


COUNTRIES WITH. WHICH CANAAN HAD INTERCOURSE BY SEA. 


First. Seaport towns belonging to Israel. 

I. On the Mediterranean. 

-4; Joppa. 2. Accho. 

II. On the Red Sea. 

1. Eziongeber. 2. Elath. 

UI. Places for internal commerce on the lake of Genezareth. 

Second. Countries to which they traded from these ports. 

: FROM THE RED SEA, OPHIR. 

I. Description of Ophir in Scripture. 

1. It produced abundance of gold. Job, 28. Ps. 46. 
2. Several other commodities were brought from it. I Kings, 
10: 1. 3. Ships sailed from it, from Eloth and Eziongeber on 
the Red Sea. 4. The voyage required the space of three years. 
II Chron. 5. Most probably the country took its name from 
the son of Jocktan. Gen. 10: 19. 

IT. Opinions respecting it. 

1. Some have asserted that it was on the coast of America 
near Pera. In opposition to this hypothesis, it is alleged : 


1. That the country was not then known. 2. That the navigation of 
those times was not equal to such a voyage. 3. Some of the com- 
modities were not found there. 4. The way to it is not from the Red 
Sea. 


2. Some have supposed it was Sofalaon, the eastern coast of 
Africa. To this the following objections are brought: 


1. Some of the articles of commerce are not found there. 2. The sons of 
Jocktan had no possession in that country. 


3. Some place Ophir in Judea. - 


1. Some in the island of Ceylon. 2. Some in the peninsula of Malacca. 
3. By others on the coast of Malabar. 


In support of this last opinion it is argued : 


1. Ophir, son of Jocktan settled in Asia, in Persia, or in 


' a 
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Judea, which is not very remote from it, at least northern part 
of Malabar. 2. All the commodities mentioned are found there. 
3. It answers as to the time of their voyage. After all it is 
uncertain. | 
FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

I. Place in Phenicia. 
(41e;Ryre. ..2.;:Sidon: | 

IT. Tarshish. a 

1. Name and commodities which came from it. 2. Differ- 
ent opinions concerning it. 


1. Some say it was Tarshish in Cilecza. 2. Others say it was in Spain 
near Cadiz. 3. Others say it was in India, or on the eastern shore of 
Africa. 4. It appears to some judicious men, that there were at least 
two places of that name; that the way to one of them was by the 
Mediterranean; that there was a place of that name to which they 
sailed from Eziongeber on the Red Sea; one thing is certain, that 
Tarshish was a place of very great note for commerce in ancient 
times. . 


LIT. Shittim. OF 

1. Name. 2. Situation: 3. Connection which it had with 
Canaan. 

Third. History of navigation among the Israelites. 

1. UnderSolomon. 2. By Jehosaphat. 3. Jonah’s voyage. 
4, Under successors of Alexander. 5. Under the Romans. 


1. Most famous ports in the Mediterranean. 2. Places with which they 
had intercourse. 3. Kind of commerce. 


6. Ports navigable in commerce at the present time. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Vitringa, 113-116. Encyclop. 
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LECTURE XIII. 
LAND OF CANAAN IN THE TIME OF CHRIST, 


Divisions which had then taken place. 


I. Idumea, Some include this in Judea. 

1. Boundaries and extent. 2. Places of note. 

II. Judea. 

1. Its boundaries and extent. 2. Places of note. 3. Innabi- 
tants, ; 

IIT. Samaria. 

1. Boundaries and extent. 2. Places of note. 3. Inhabi- 
tants. 4. Religion. 5. Their temple, where it stood. 

IV. Galilee. 


1. Boundaries and extent. 2. Divisions. 


1. Upper Galilee. Boundaries. What tribes formerly inhabited it. 
2. LowerGalilee. Its boundaries What tribes formerly inhabited it. 


3. Places of note. 
1. In Upper Galilee. 2. In Lower Galilee. 

4, Inhabitants. 

V. Decapolis. Cities which composed tt. 

1, Their names. 2. Their situation. 

VI. Persia. 

1. The name. 2. Boundaries and extent. 3. Places of 
note. 
4, Inhabitants. 

VII. Balamea or Bashan. 

1. Boundaries and extent. 2. Places of note. 3. Inhabi- 
tants. 

VIII. Trachiontes. | 

1. Boundaries and extent. 2. Places of note, 3. Inhabi- 
tants. 

IX. Iturea. 


X. Auranites. 
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1. Its boundaries. 2. Places of note. 3, Inhabitants. 

XI. Abyline. 

1. Boundaries and extent. 2. Places of note. 3. Inhabi- 
tants. 

History of these divisions and the persons that ruled in them. 

1. From the return of the Jews from Babylon, till the time of 
the Maccabees. 2. From the time of the Maccabees, till the birth 
of Christ. 3. From the birth of Christ, till he entered on his 
public ministry. 4. At the time of Christ’s death, 5. From 
Christ’s death, till Paul’s conversion. 6. From Paul’s conver- 


sion till the destruction of Jerusalem. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


Preti’s Introd., 526-540, Spanheim’s Introd. Lampe’s Appar., Bib. 
Vitzinga’s Geog. Sac, 
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LECTURE XIV. 


CITY OF JERUSALEM. 


I. Name. 


II. Situation and extent. 


1. Mount Zion. Its name. 


1. Its situation. 2. Its extent and form. 8. Places of note in it. 
4. Public buildings. 


2. Akra. Name. 


4 2 On ‘ ° f . 
1. Situation and extent. 2. Its form and elevation. 3. Public places. 
4, Public buildings. 


3. Moriah. Name. 


, 
we 


1. Its situation and extent. 2. Its formand elevation. 3. Buildings there. 


=e Bethzetha. Name. 


1. Its situation and extent. 2. Form and elevation. 3. Public places 
there. 4. Public buildings. 5. When this part was added to the city. 


5. Vallies between these eminences. 


IV. Fortifications, &c. 


1, 


3. 


Walls of Jerusalem. 

1. Number. 2. Extent and circumference. 3. Height and strength. 
Gates. 

1. On the east. 2. On the south. 3. On the west. 4. On the north. 


Towers. 4. Streets. 5. Inner gates from one part of 


the city to another, and from the temple. 


V. Changes as to situation of the city. 


1, 


Its situation, &c., from the days of David till the Babylo- 


nish captivity. 2. From the time of Zerubbabel till the de- 


struction by Titus. 3. As it was rebuilt in the reign of Adrian. 


4. From the time of Helena, the Empress, to the present time. 
VI. Places of note without the city, in times of the Old and 


New Testament. . 


1. 


2. 


Mountains. 

1. Calvary. 2. Gihon. 3. Olivet. 4. Garet. 5. Zophim. 
Valleys. 

1 Valley of the sons of Hinnom. Gen. 19: 6. 2. Valley of Jehosa 
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phat, or King’s Valley. II Sam. 18: 18. 3. Valley of Rephaim. 
Hf Sam, 5: 23. I Chron. 11: 15. 

3. Fountains, pools, and streams of water. 


1. Fountain of Siloam. Nehem. 3: 15% Isa. 12: 3. John, 9: 7-11, 
7:37, 38. 2. Pools. 3. Streams and brooks. 


4, Fields and gardens. 5. Villages near Jerusalem. 
1, Emmaus. Luke, 24: 13. 2. Bethpage. 3. Bethany. John, 
10: 11. 4, Gethsemane. 5. Bethlehem. 6. Rama, or Ramatha, or 
Arimathea. wy 
VII. Population of Jerusalem. 
1. In the time of Melchizedeck. 2. In the time of the Jebu- ~ 
sites. 3. During the reign of the kings of Israel and Judah. 
1. In the days of Davidand Solomon. 2. In the days of Hezekiah. 
_ 4. In the time of the second temple. 


1. When rebuilt by Nehemiah. 2. In the time of Christ. 3. In the 
time of Adrian, when rebuilt. 4. In the time of the Empress Ade- 
lama. 5. Under the Mahometans. 6. In the time of the Crusades 
7. In the destruction of the present day. 


Query. Can places mentioned in Scripture be now easily de- 


termined, and what credit is due to the authority of those who 
were not inhabitants ? 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
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COMPOSITION OF SERMONS. 


LECTURE I. 
ON LANGUAGE. 


I. Of Language. 

1. What it is? 2. To whom it is peculiar. 3. What was 
the first language? 4. Of the language of heaven. 

IT. Of spoken Language. 

1. The origin of speech, and whence taught. 2. Spoken 
language is prior to written, and exists in many nations where 
written language is utterly unknown, and is here:.considered in 
this state. 3. Of the conformity of the sound to the object of 
spoken language. 4. Of the pronunciation of spoken lan- 
guage in early ages of society. 5. Gesticulation and actions 
accompanying pronunciation. 6. Of style used in such a time. 
7. Of the advantages of spoken language. 8. Of the disad- 
_ Vantages. 

III. Of written Language. 
1. Different kinds of writing. 

1. Picture writing. 2. Symbolical writing in herioglyphics. 3. Of 
signs by institutions. Peruvian kinds. Chinese characters. 4. Of 
Syllabic writing. 5. Of Alphabetical writing. 

2. Advantages of written language. 
IV. More particular considerations of Alphabetical Writing. 
1. The origin of alphabetical writing. 2. The history of 
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similarity of different alphabets. 3. Different manners of 
writing which have prevailed in alphabetical writing. 
1. From right to left. 2. Boustrophedon. 3. From left to right. 
4. Of the materials used in writing. 


1. Pillars. 2. Tables covered with wax. 3. Leavesof trees. 4. Parch- 
ment of the skin of animals. 5. Papyrus. 6. Modernpaper. The 
art of printing. 


V. Necessary parts of Language or universal grammar. 
1. Substantive or name. 

1. Natural. 2. Artificial. 3. Abstract. 
2. Attributive. 


1. Adjective. 2. Participle.- 3. Verb. Voices, modes, times, persons, 
number. 4. Adverb. : 


3. Connectives. 
1. Conjunctions. 2. Relatives. 
4. Definitives. Article. 


1. The English articles. 2. The Greek articles. 3.. How the Roman’s 
supplied the defect of the articles ? 


5. Interrogation. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Ency. Brit., Vol. IX., part II., 529-533. Vol. VUI., part [, 36. Warbur- 
ton’s Div. Leg., III., 69-197.  Blair’s Lectures, [., 122-172. Harris Hermes, 
172-213. Shuckford’s Con., I., 216-266. 
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LECTURE = IL. 


OF ANCIENT AND-MODERN LANGUAGE. 


First. Of ancient language. 

I. Those in view are what were written on the cross of Christ, 
and called sacred tongues. Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

1. Their agreement and similarity. 2. The peculiar distin- 
guishing characteristics. 

IT. Of the Hebrew Language. 


1. Its origin and derivation. 2. Its peculiar genius. 3. Its 


- 


structure and form. 4. As to copiousness. 5. As to sound. 
6. Advantages. 7. Disadvantages. 

III. Of the Greek Language. 

1. Its origin and derivation. 2. Its structure and form. 
3. Its copiousness. 4. As to sound, Of its dialects. 5. Its 
genus. 6. Advantages. 7. Disadvantages. 

IV. Of the Latin tongue. 

1. Its origin and derivation. 2. Its structure and form. 
3. Of the order of words in a sentence. 

1. Advantages. 2. Disadvantages. 
4. Of its copiousness. 5. As to sound. 6. Its peculiar genius. 
1. Its advantages. 2. Disadvantages. 

Second. Of modern languages. 

I. Of the Oriental Languages. 

IT. Of the Languages of Europe. 

III. Of the English Language. 

1. Its origin and derivation, 2. Its structure and form. 
3. Its genius and peculiarities. 4. Its excellencies. Chiefly 
found in grave subjects. 

1. Simplicity beyond any other language of Europe. 2. Copiousness. 
3. Great variety of expressions of different arrangements of which 
it is susceptible. In this respect fit for poetry. | 

5. Strength. 6. Its disadvantages attributed to it. 


1. It is inferior to the French in variety of words, distinguishing nice 
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shades of character; especially on gay subjects. 2. It is charged 
with prelixity. The Latin will express in one word what will cost 
us five. 3. As it is derived from a variety of languages it has not 
that unity of parts of which some others can boast. 4. It is defec- 
tive in harmony in comparison of some other languages. 5. The 
hissing sound of the S is particularly objected to as so frequently re- 
curring. Sheridan says “S is sometimes sounded as Z.” 


6. What is necessary for understanding the English lan- 
guage ? | | | 

Query. Can a person be a proficient in it without understand- 
ing the Latin or Greek? Answer. Yes. 

Query. Did the famous ancient writers understand any lan- 


guage but their own ? 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
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LECTURE IU. 


ON FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


First. What is meant by figures of speech, and why so 
called? | 

Difference between tropes and figures. Former to words, 
the latter to things. 

Second. Their origin. 

1. Poverty of language, or want of words. 2. The influ- 
ence which imagination has over a language. 

Third. Their nature. They are founded on the relation one 
object bears to another. E. G. 

1. Cause and effect. Gray hairs for old age. 2. Sign and 
things signified. Colors forensigns. 3. Antecedent and conse- 
quent. God’s decree, and man’s wicked acts. 4. Part for the 
whole; or the whole for a part. Hand instead of sailors. 
5. Similitude and resemblance. Herod is called a fox. 

Fourth. Why, and how they contribute to the beauty and 
style of language? 

1. They add to its copiousness. 2. They confer dignity. 
3. They convey pleasure by giving a view of two objects at 
once, and of the resemblance of them to each other. Youth is 
the morning of life. 4. They represent an object in a more 
clear and striking manner. 

Fifth. Take a view of the different figures of speech. 

I. Metaphor. 

1. Its nature. Found on the resemblance one object bears 


to another expressed in an abridged form. 


1. How it is distinguished from comparison. King, the pillar of the 
state. 2. How it is distinguished from allegory. Allegory is a con- 
tinuance of metaphors. 


2. Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 


1. Things should be suited to the nature of the subject, not too high or 
too low. The dressshould be suited tothe person. 2. There should 
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be dignity in them. Such allusions should not be used as raised in 
the mind; disagreeable, mean, vulgar and dirty ideas. 3. The resem- 
blance should be clear and conspicuous, not far fetched. 4. Meta- 
phorical and plain language should not be jumbled together. See 
Pope and Addison. 5. Beware of mixed metaphors. ‘T'wo different 
metaphors should not meet in the same subject. 6. They should not 


be crowded together on the same subject. 7. They should not be 


pursued too far. 

IT. Allegory. 

1. Its nature. Continued metaphor. Ps. 80. 2. Rules. 
In general the figurative and literal meaning should not be 
mixed inconsistently together. Some rules asin metaphor, are 
applicable here. 

UI, Hyperbole exaggerations ; much used by eastern and 
young people. 

1. Its nature. To magnify. 2. Different kinds of hy- 
perbole. 


1. Of description. 2. Such as are suggested by warmth of passion. 
These are best, and in some measure natural. 


IV. Personification or Prosopopeia. 
1. Wherein it consists? 2. Its foundation. It is founded on 


human nature. 3. Different degrees. 


1. Degree of personification consists in ascribing to inanimate objects 
some oi the qualities of living creatures. Raging storm, a deceitful 
disease. 2. When inanimate objects are introduced acting like those 
which have life. 3. When inanimate creatures are introduced as 
speaking to us, or hearing us speak, and listening when we address 
ourselves to them. This is the boldest of rhetorical figures most diffi- 
cult in execution. Chiefly used in poetry. Delicate in prose, Ps, 114. 


4. Rules to be observed in the use of this figure. 


1. Itis not to be attempted, unless when the passions both of the hearers 
and preachers are raised to a high pitch. 2. It is not to be continued 
after the passion flags. 3. Such objects only as have dignity should 
be personified. 4. There must be suitable preparation made for the 
introduction of it. 5. In prose, this- figure must be employed with 
great reserve, delicacy and moderation. 


V. Apostrophe. 

1. Its nature. Itis an address to a real person, but one 
absent or dead, asif present and listening to us. 2. Itis in 
boldness, one degree lower than the last figure. 3. It is the 


language of passion, and subject to the same rules as the last. 
42 
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4, Eastern nations furnish many fine examples of this figure. 


Isa. 14: 


Vad. 


4, Jer. 47: 6, 7. 


Comparison or simile. 


1. Its nature. 2. How it differs from metaphors? 3. Differ- 


ent kinds of comparisons. These are: 


lp 


Explanatory comparisons. To make objects the more clearly seen, 
or subjects to be better understood. 2. Embellishing comparisons. 


4, Rules for the use of explanatory comparisons. 


Us 


4 


All subjects admit them. 2. The understanding is more concerned in 
them than thefancy. 3. They should beclear. 4. They should be 
useful. 


5. Rules for embellishing comparisons. 


1. 


They must be properly introduced asto time. They are the language 
of imagination, rather than passion. Very unfit for strong passion. 
2. Some elevation of mind is necessary. The imagination must be 
warmed, though the passions not awakened. This lies between the 
pathetic and the humble style. 3. They must be sparingly used, or 
else the style will be disagreeably florid. 


6. Sources from whence comparisons should be drawn. 


1. Not from objects which have too near and obvious a resemblance to 


things with which they are compared. 2. Not from objects trite, and 
familiar in poetic language. 3. Not from objects whose resemblance 
is too faint andremote. 4. Not from objects unknown. —Philosophic 
discoveries are unsuitable on this account, objects of nature are better. 
5. In writing of a serious and elevated kind, comparisons should 
never be drawn from low or mean objects. 


7. Whence the pleasure arising from comparison proceeds. 


1, From comparing two objects, and tracing resemblance among things 


VII. 


that differ, and difference among things that resemble each other. 
2. From the illustration which the simile employed, gives to the prin- 
cipal object. Presents it in a clear view. 3. From the introduction 
of a new splendid object associated with the principal one. Anagreea- 
ble picture which the object presents to the fancy. 


Of Antithesis. 


1. lis nature. It is founded on the contrast or opposition of 


two objects. 2. Its use. 


1% 


It makes the object appear in a stronger light, as white placed by 
black. 2. The presenting two objects together likewise gives 
pleasure to the mind. 3. There is a kind of antithesis in humorous 
writings which surprises by the unexpected contrast of the things 
which it brings together. 4. ltis peculiarly useful in drawing char- 
acters. | 


3. Rules for the use of antithesis. 
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1. The words and members of the sentence should be constructed in a 
similar manner, and correspondent to each other. 2. The frequent 
use of antithesis, especially where the opposition in words is once and 
quaint, is apt to render style disagreeable. A succession of antithesis 
forced and unnatural. 3. This is a figure of) imagination, not of pas- 
sion. It is not fit for the pathetic. 


4. Writers most remarkable for this figure. 
VIII. Of interrogation. 


1. Its nature. Figure of passion. 2. Its use. 


1. It affirms or denies with greater vehemence. 2. By an appeal, it inte- 
rests them more strongly on the subject. 


3. Rules. 


1. It may be used in correct and close reasoning. 2. As it is a figure of 
passion, it should be used only when the mind of the audience} isina 
state to sympathize with the speaker. 


4, Writers who excel in the use of this figure. Cicero, ' 


; 


Baxter. Doolittle. 
TX. Exclamation. 
1. Its nature. Ps. 84: 1. Rom. 11: 33. 2. Its use. To 


express passions and draw the affections of others. 3. Rules. 


7 


1. It requiresa higher degree of passion than interrogation. 2. It should 
be introduced with great delicacy and propriety. 3. When introduced 
at a time when the mind is not properly warmed to sympathize with 
the speaker, it is exceedingly disagreeable. 


4, Questions. 


1. What are we to think of common sentences with points of admiration 
at the end of them? 2. What of lines in the middle of a sentence ? 
3. What of emphatical words being printed in italics ? 


X. Vision. 
1. Its nature. It describes things absent asif seen. 2. Its 


use. 3. Rules. 


1. It supposes some degree of enthusiasm in the mind both of the speaker 
and hearers. 2. The circumstances should be very happily selected. 
3. The utmost caution is necessary in the use of it, as on all strong 
and highly impassionate figures; but in proportion to the pleasure 
it gives, when happily introduced, so is the disgust when it is impro- 
perly brought forward. 


4, Instances of the happy introduction of this figure. 5. The 
same judgment is necessary in introducing the following figures : 


1. Repetition. 2. Suspension. 3. Correction. John, 16: 32. Gal. 
1: 6. 


XI. Of amplification. 


- 
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1. Its nature. It consists in the exaggeration of all the cir- 
cumstances to make an action appear very good or very bad. 
2. The effect is produced by the following means : 


1. By a proper use of magnifying or extenuating terms. 2. By a regular 
enumeration of particulars. 3. By knowing altogether in one entire 
mass of particulars. 4. By suggesting comparisons with things of a 
like nature. 5. By a climax which magnifies greatly. 


XII. Of ‘a climaz. 

1. Its nature. 2. Its use. It has considerable effect when 
well done, and when the mind isconvinced. Climax will con- 
firm belief and warm the mind. 3. Rules for the use of it. 


1. The proper place in the discourses must be sought for it. 2. As ithas 
the appearance of too much art, it must be sparingly used. Of anti- 
climax. Its nature and use. 
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LECTURE IV. 


QUALITIES OF STYLE. 


I. Purity of style. 
1. Wherein it consists. 


1. In words themselves. By this we are to understand the choice of 
such words and phrases as are suited and agreeable to the use of the 
language in which we speak. 2. In the use made of the words. 
3. In the collecation of the words. 4. In phrases or construction of 
words. 

II. Deviation from purity. 
1. By the barbarism. 


1. Inobsolete words. 2. Innew words. 3. Good modelled new words ; 
as acception for acceptation. 


2. By thesolecism. The offence against the syntax. 3. By 
impropriety. An offence against the Lexicography, which 
fixes the meaning of words. 

1. Insingle words. As observe or observation. 2. In phrases. 

Query. As to some doubts in construction ? 

ITI. Of the authority which use gives to words and phrases in 
respect to purity. 

1. What use they must be possessed of. 


1. Reputable use. Authors of the greatest reputation. 2. National use 
as opposed to provincial and foreign. 3. Present use. 


Query. When good use is not uniform in its decision, what 
rule must we follow ? 

Answer. According to an eminent critic, Dr. Campbell, we 
should be directed by the following considerations : 

1. When use is divided, one word or phrase is suscepti- 
ble of another signification, and the other never admits a dif- 
ferent sense, we should employ that which is strictly unequivo- 
cal. 2. In doubtful cases, regard should be paid to the analogy 
of language. As contemporary and cotemporary. 3. When 
expressions are equal, that deserves a preference which is most 


agreeable to the ear, as delicacy for delicateness. 4. When 
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there are none of the foregoing rules to direct us, regard should 
be paid to simplicity in determining our choice. 

Query. Is everything favored by good use, worthy to be re- 
tained in language ? 

/lnswer. In some instances custom may be properly deter- 
mined by criticism. 

The forementioned critic returns the following answers : 

1. All words and phrases remarkably harsh and unharmo- 
nious, which are not absolutely necessary, may be properly 
omitted, 2. Where etymology points to a signification differ- 
ent from that which the word commonly bears, propriety and 
simplicity call for its dismission. 3. When words become ob- 
solete, or at least never used except as constituatory parts of 
particular phrases, it is better to omit the use of them and give up 
the phrase altogether. 4. When all phrases, which, when ex- 
amined grammatically, include a solecism, and all those to 
which use has affixed a particular sense, which, when explain- 
ed by general and established rules of language, are susceptible 
either of a different sense or no sense, which sense ought to be 
discarded altogether. 

Query. On what occasions may old words be allowed to 
appear in composition ? Sometimes in theology or poetry. 

Query. Where may new words be lawfully used? In new 
art, or science, or things found out. 

Query. What kind of writing or speaking - may first adopt 
new words and phrases ? 


IV. Reasons of want of purity of style. 


1. Ignorance of the language. 2. Affectation. 3. Want 
of taste. 4. Sometimes fancy. 5. With some a desire of 
enriching language with new words or phrases. Dr. Barrow. 
Dr. Johnson. 

V. Importance of purity of style. 
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No man deserves great praise for it, but great blame for the 
want of it. 

1. To perspicuity. 2. To eloquence. 

VI. Writers eminent for purity and remarkable for want of it. 
Swift ? 
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LECTURE V. 
PERSPICUITY. 


I. Wherein tt consists. 


“1. In words. Omnipotent. Almighty. 2. In phrases 
3. In sentences. 4. In paragraphs. 5. In method and order 
of the parts of a discourse. 

II, Its vmportance. 

1. It is absolutely necessary in order to produce any effect 
by speech or writing. 2. It is necessary, in order to give effect 
to all other qualities of style, and all other qualities without 
this, will not produce any valuable purpose. » 3. Perspicuity 
must run through every part of a discourse. 

III. Mention some of the greatest offences against perspicuity. 

1. The obscure. ‘This arises: | 


1. From defect in expression. Some words wanting. 2. From bad 
arrangement. 3. From using the same words in different senses. 
Which, those, they, it. 4. From an uncertain reference in pronouns 
and relatives. 5. From too artificial a structure of the sentence. 
Frequently a long parenthesis. 6. From long sentences. 7. From 
technical terms. 


2. The double meaning. 


1 From equivocation. Equivocal word. Conjunctions. Pronouns. 


Substantives. Verbs. Adverbs. Equivocal phrases. Nothing less, 
not the least. 2. From ambiquity. In phrases that may refer to the 
whole or part.of what precedes. In members of sentences placed 
wrong, being applicable to what goes before or what follows. 3. Un- 
intelligible, what has no meaning at all. This arises from confusion 
of thought but half formed. From affectation of excellence. From 
want of meaning. No sense in the writer. There are different non- 
sense. Perrile, fine sounds. Learned, profound, deep remarks often 
in politics. Marvellous confounds by bold assertion. 


IV. Some questions relative to the subject. 

1. How comes nonsense to pass undetected by writers and 
readers, and in what particular instances are persons in danger 
of being imposed on by words without meaning ? 

Answer. 1. From the excessive use of metaphors. 2. From 


the use of complicated terms which have no determined mean- 
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ing. Church. State. 3. From the use of abstract terms of 
very extensive signification. 

Query. 2. Is there any kind of writing, in which obscurity 
is proper ? 

Answer. In delicate subjects. 

Query. 3. May there not be an excess of perspicuity ? 

Alnswer. Can a mirror reflect an image too faithfully and dis- 
tinctly? Or a telescope give too clear a view of the object? 

Query. ‘4. What subjects call most loudly for perspicuity ? 

Query. 5. Are quotations from iearned languages in sermons 
proper? 

V. Rules for attaining perspicurty. 

1. General study of composition and language. 2. Study 
of simplicity. 3. Sentences should not be too long, nor many 
ideas crowded into one. 4. Be well acquainted with the force 
of connectives. 5. Understand well the arrangement of mem- 
bers in a sentence. 6. Endeavor if possible, not only that the 
hearers may be able to understand what you say, but that they 
may not be able to misunderstand it. 

VI. Examples. 

1. Of writers eminent for perspicuity. Swift. 2. Of emi- 


nent writers defective in this respect. Shaftsbury. Bolling- 
brook. 
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LECTURE VI. 


PRECISION. 


I. Wherein tt consists. 

To use just so many words as necessary. 

II. Importance and excellence of it. 

1. For benefit. 

It is necessary to the right view and understanding of a sub- 
ject, . 
2. To pleasure. In seeing the subject just as it is. 3. In 
what subjects is precision peculiarly necessary. Doctrines of 
theology. Philosophy. Definition. 

IT. Most common offences against precision. 

1. When persons do not express the whole idea. 2. When 
they express the whole idea and something more. 3. When 
they express something different from that idea. 

IV. Causes of want of precision. 

1. Not understanding the language. 2. Wantof clear ideas 
of a subject. 

In order to write with precision a person must think with 
precision. 

3. Desire of excellence. 4. Employing too great number of 
words. Conscious of something that hasnot expressed the idea, 
and adding something to it. 5. Use of synonymous terms, and 
of such as appear synonymous but are not. 

Query. Are those words which are usually counted synony- 
mous really so ? 

V. Rules for obtaining precision. 

1. Have a clear idea of the subject. 2. Understand well the 
meaning and force of words, especially the difference between 
words which are apparently synonymous. 3. Never sacrifice 
precision to ornament or beauty. 4. Be particularly careful on 


those subjects and parts of a discourse which require precision. 
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5. Use no more words than are necessary. 6. Rhetoricians re- 
- commend as far as possible to combine with it ornament and 
gracefulness ; as without these a discourse is in danger of de- 
generating into the dry and barren style. 7. In those parts of 
a discourse, or in those subjects in which great precision is not 
so necessary, a looser mode of expression may suffice for the 
writers purpose, and then a larger portion of ornament may be 
allowed. | 

VI. Examples. 

1. Of eminent writers remarkable for precision. Dean Swift. 


Bishop Sherlock. 2. Of eminent writers defective to precision. 


1. From loose style. Tillotson. 2. From affectation of superior excel- 
lence. Shaftsbury. Gibbon and his followers. 


Query. Many writers be perspicuous without displaying pre- 
cision of style ? 

Answer. Examples of this are, Tillotson, Temple, Addison. 
These give an idea, you see what it is, but sometimes not the 
just idea. 
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LECTURE VII. 


VIVACITY. 


I. Wherein i consists. Liveliness. Vigor. Energy. 

Query. Wherein does vivacity agree with strength, and 
energy of language? and wherein does it differ.? 

II. Its importance. 

1. It conveys ideas in a very clear anddistinct manner. 2. It 
cofiveys ideas in a very strong and forcible manner. 3. It con- 
veys them in a very agreeable manner. Affords pleasure to 
the mind. 4. It greatly assists the memory. 

IIT, By what means vivacity is produced ? It flows from the 
following sources : 


1. From the choice of words. 


1. Proper terms. That quality in words which produces vivacity is, 
what may be called, their speciality in the different parts of speech. 
Substantive. Adjective. Verb. 2. Tropes. In general the tropes 
are suitable as are not too familiar, far as they hecome common, they 
lose their tropic nature. Those which contribute to vivacity are: 
less for more general; e. g., a genius expressed by a species, and the 
species by an individual. Solomon for a wise man. The most in- 
teresting circumstance distinguished particularly Syneore, all hands 
employed. Sail for ships. Sensible things for things intelligible. 
Torrent for influence. Light for knowledge. Bridle for restrained. 
Things animate for things lifeless. Empire in childhood. 


Query. What tropes are hurtful to vivacity ? whole for par- 
ticular. Genius for species. 

Query. What is the use of them? and on what occasion they 
are employed ? 

2. From the number of words. . 

The general rule is, “ that the fewer words are employed, 
provided neither propriety nor perspicuity be violated, the ex- 
pression is always the more vivid.. Example, I Kings, 1: 5. 
Prov. 31: 27. Descriptive, pathetic, and declamatory, are not 
susceptible of this ornament. 


The most common offences against this rule are: 


1. Tautology. There are two occasions in which tautology is allowed, 
one when an obscure term needs to be explained by a clearer one, the 
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other is in many instances, where the language of passion is employed. 
2. Pleenasm. More than enough; e. g., back again. Furthermore, 
great many. There are some instances in the Pleenasm pardonable, 
and even has a degree of merit; e. g., we have seen with our eyes, 
heard with our ears. It discovers peculiar earnestness. 3. Verbasity. 
Circumlocutions. Asseverations. Surilydi. Epithets, a green sea, 
wise man. Unnecessary circumstances. Synonymous words. As 
way and manner. Intents and purposes. 


Query. What judgment are we to form of paraphrases in this 
respect. Like wine mixed with water. 

3. From the arrangement of words. This is like groups of 
figures in a picture. In declarative or in narration, arrange- 
ment is not of so much consequence. Arrangement is either of 
members in a sentence, or of words ina member. As in paint- 
ing so in sentences, the principal word, like the principal ob- 
ject, should have the chief place. 


1. The first place in a sentence is often the most proper in this respect, 
according to an old proverb: ‘nearest the heart, nearest the mouth.” 
Examples. Adjective first. Great is Diana, &c. Acts, 19: 28. 
Participle passive preceding verb. Blessed is he, &c. Matt. 21: 29. 
Hosanna in the highest. - Accusative before the verb and nominative. 
Silver and gold have [ none. Acts, 3: 6. Verbor passive participle 
first. Rev, 18: 2, and he cried mightily with a strong voice. Par- 
ticle beginning a sentence. Matt. 7: 21. Not every one. 2. The 
last place in a sentence is very important, and may be considered as 
chief place. 3. Sometimes the middle of a sentence furnishes proper 
place for a very important word. As to the arrangement of members 
in a sentence, the rules relative to that of words may be useful, but 
there is one thing to be attended to when it possibly can, and that is 
to make the members go on rising in the importance above one an- 
other. Butin many instances this rule cannot be observed. 


4, From the proper employment and disposition of connec- 
tives. Ps, 104: 27. 5. From the judicious use of the ancient 
dramatic manner; e. g.,in the Old Testament narratives of 
Abraham, Isaac, &c. 

Query. What language is most advantageous for the attain- 
ment of vivacity? Greek and Latin. 

IV. Writers eminent for vivacity ? Baxter. Shaftsbury. 
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LECTURE VIII. 


ELEGANCE OF STYLE. 
_ I. Wherein tt consists. 
1. In thoughts. 2. In language. 3. In figures of speech. 
II. Different kinds of elegance. 
1. In language. 


1. Simple elegance. 2. Highly ornamented elegance. 
2. Elegance in nature. 3. In arts. 


dll. Causes of defects in elegance. 
These arise from two extremes. 1. Vulgarity. 


1. Vulgarity of words or terms, praying ground. 2. Vulgarity of 
figures. 3. Vulgarity of style. 


2. From opposite extremes of affectation, of remoteness from 


vulgarity. Affectation is worse in preaching than vulgarity. 


1. Some employing words and phrases different from the common use. 
2. From dryness of language, 3. An excessive glare of ornament. 


3. Very frequently from a mixture of both these. 

III. Properties of elegant style. 

1. Both thoughts and words must unite in displaying it. 
2. It must run through the whole of the discourse. 3. The 
degree of ornament must be proportioned to the subject and 
different parts of the discourse. 

V. Means of employing elegance. 

1. Sound judgment. 2. Good taste. 3. Reading the best 
authors. 4. Copying their excellencies. 5. Guarding carefully | 
against whatever is opposite to elegance. 

VI. Most eminent writers and thew merits as to this quality of 


style. 
1. Writers remarkable for elegance. Addison. Dridon. 


Pope. Temple. Bollingbrook. 


1. Simple elegance. Addison. Blair. Sherlock. 2. Highly adorned 
elegance. Gibbon. Robertson. 


2. Sensible writers who are extremely defective in elegance. 
Ridgly. Gull. ) 
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LECTURE IX. 


ON THE PATHETIC. 


I. Things frequently mistaken for the pathetic, and intended to 
produce it. 

1. Abundance of canting. 2. Declaration. Action made 
upon some feigned subjects 3. Proving that people ought to 
be moved. 4. Loud voice, whining tones. and violent gestures. 
5. The talent of crying. 

IT. Wherein it consists. 

In a natural representation of the objects calculated to excite 
the passion. Abraham offering Isaac. Joseph and Benjamin. 
Judah to Joseph. 

III. Rules for obtaining the pathetic. 

1. The person must have an accurate knowledge of the hu- 
man heart. 2. He must know how to describe the energies 
of each passion, and the objects calculated to produce them. 
3. He must be affected himself. 4. The pathetic must be con- 
fined to those parts of the subject which admit of it. 5. No 
formal notice should be given when he intends to be pathetic. 
6. It must not be raised too high. 7. It must not be dwelt on 
too long. It is very important to know when to stop. 8. No- 
thing foreign must be interwoven. 9. The language must be 
suited to the passions desired to be produced. Language suited 
to the pathetic must have the following qualities : 


1. It must be simple. 2. Highly animated. 3. The object must be 
set as clearly as possible in view. 4. Unimportant circumstances 
must be omitted. 5. Highly figurative language which is addressed 
to the imagination, and affords it pleasure is not the language of pas- 
sion. 


Question. What figures will suit the pathetic, and what not? 

IV. Importance of pathetic. 

1. As to pleasure. 2. As to fixing the subject on the heart. 
3. As producing the effect designed. 
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Question. What regard is due to the judgment of those who 


say we ought to address the understanding and not, the passions 


of men?. 


Blair says, “we ought to gain the understanding and judg- 
“ment.” 

V. Opposite to the pathetic. 

1. A dead, dull manner of writing. 2. A ranting style. 

VI. Authors eminent for pathetic. Baxter. Flavel. Leigh- 


ton. 
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LECTURE X._ 


ay 


ON HARMONY. 


I. Wherein it consists. ar | 

1. In choice of words. 2. In proper arrangement of words 
as respecting sound. 3. In the change of variety of sound. 
4, In a climax of sound. 5. In adapting the sound in har- 
mony to the nature of the subject. 

IT. Rules and observations. 

1. The current of sound should suit the nature of the dis- 
course, whether grave, cheerful, mournful or ively, 2. Pecu- 
liar attention should be paid to the distribution of the members 
in a sentence. 3. Much regard should be shown to the close 
of the sentence. 4. To produce variety in the harmony, 
sentences which follow each other should differ in their length 
and structure. 5. Pauses in a sentence should be placed in 
proper distinctions. 6. The sound should be an echo to the 
sense when it can easily be done. Language can imitate the 
following things : 


1. It can imitate other sounds. 2. Itcan imitate motion. 3. It can imi- 
tate difficulty and ease. 4. Some think it can imitate size. 5. It 
can imitate certain passions or emotion of soul. 


Question. How far is this equality of language to be regard- 
ed by us? 

Query. In what instances is it to be attempted ? 

7. Difficult, harsh, and disagreeable sounds will sometimes 
be found to have their use and serve as discords in music, which, 
when properly introduced gives pleasure. 8. We must not 
sacrifice to harmony the more valuable qualities of perspicuity 
and purity. 9. It must not be sought after in a very laborious 
manner. 10. A good ear is of the utmost consequence. 

IV. The advantages of ancient languages of Greek and Latin 
over ours. 


1. As to language. 
43 
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1. In words considered as sound. 2. In collecating of their words. 
3. In the small number of particles necessary. 


2. As to pronunciation. 3. As to genius of the people who 
are more musical than we. 4. As to the attention which was 
given to this quality of style. 

V. State of modern languages in regard to harmony. 

1, In the south of Europe. 2. Northern languages. 3. The 
English language. 


1, What rank it holds as to harmony, and what are its capacities ? 
2. Writers eminent for harmony. Addison. 
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LECTURE XI. 


OF A SENTENCE. 


What it is. 

First. Different kinds of sentences. 

I. As to parts. 

1. Simple. “Let there be light.”’ 2. Complex. 
IT. As to length. 


1. Short sentences. 


1. Their properties. Perspicuity and vivacity. Disadvantages. 2. Their 
place and use. Gives life, gives relief often; peculiarly useful in 
preaching. 3 


2. Long sentences. Their properties, place, and use. Ad- 
vantages; dignity and majesty; weight; disadvantages. 

III. As to their form and construction. 

1. The period. 


1. Its advantages. Vivacity and strength. 2. Disadvantages. Too 
artificial. Obscurity. 3. Proper place. In what kind of writings. 
In what parts of adiscourse. 4. Rules for the construction of a period, 
perspicuity and purity. 


2. Loose sentences. 
1. Advantages. Ease. Plainness. 2. Disadvantages. 
3. Proper place in composition. In what kind of writing. 
In broken discourses and conversation. 
Second. Of the qualities or proper structure of a good sen- 


tence. 


I. Perspicuity and precision. This will depend much, 

1. On the position of adverbs. 2. On the placing of rela- 
tives. 3. On the disposition of circumstances, such as time, 
place, &c. 

IT, Unity. 


1. The sense should. be changed as little as_ possible. 


‘ 


Q, Things not clearly connected should not be crowded into 


one sentence. 3. Parenthesis should not be unnecessarily in- 
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troduced. 4. The sentence should be brought to a full and 


perfect close. 
III. Rules for the attainment of strength. 


1. A sentence should be divested of all redundant words. 

2. To attend particularly to the use of copulatives and articles, 
and all the relatives and particles employed for transition and 
connection. 3. Capital words should be placed in that part of 
the sentence where they will make the fullest impression. 
4. ‘(he members of a sentence should go on rising and growing 
in their importance one above another. 5. They should not 
be concluded with an adverb or any inconsiderable word. 

Third. Of connectives which bind members and _ sentences 
together. 


I. What they are. 
1. Their names. 2. Their nature. 


Il. Ther use. — 

1. Some connect members of sentences only. 2. Others 
connect sentences only. 3. Some connect both sentences and 
members together. | 

III. Observation relative to the use of connectives. 

1. Proper use of connectives, contribute much to the good- 
ness of the style. 2. Connectives are in general short. 
3. They should not appear prominent in language. 4. Long 
ones should not be often repeated. Such as notwithstanding, 
furthermore. 5. Their situation should be varied when the 
idiom of the language will permit. 6. The accumulating of 
connectives, without necessity, should by all means be avoided. 
7. Sometimes the particles which connect the members of a 
sentence, and that. which connects two sentences, stand 
together, and are to be distinguished from each other. 8. It is 


not necessary that connectives should be used to bind together 
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all sentences or members of a sentence, sometimes they may 
with propriety be omitted. 


1. Some connectives are more easily omitted than others, the illative, such 
as express an inference, therefore, the casual, such as consuraction, 
the casual and the disjunctive, can more easily be dispensed with 
than the copulative. 2. The copulative may sometimes be omitted, 
and the omission of it succeeds best when the connection of thought 
is either very close or very distant, in the intermediate, it is most ne- 
cessary. 


9. The Greek and Latin tongue had a great advantage over 
the modern in respect to connectives. 
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LECTURE  XiIiI. 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF STYLE. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Each kind of subject requires a peculiar “style to which a 
good writer will attend. 2. Every writer, however, has his pe- 
euliar mode of writing. Some predominant character of style 
impressed on all his composition as concise or effusive. 3. As 
words are the copies of ideas, there is an intimate connection 
between a writers manner of speaking and the manner in which 
he employs words, so that from the pecularity of thought and 
expression which belong to him, acertain character is impressed 
on his style as weak or strong. 4. As different persons have 
different degrees of imagination, and different degrees of taste, 
and difference of judgment as to the propriety of those degrees 
of decoration in language, hence their writings will have differ- 
ent degrees of ornament and many plain words. 5. When 
there is no marked or peculiar character in the composition of 
an author, we are apt to infer, not without reason, that he is a 
vulgar, trivial writer, who writes from imitation, and not from 
the impulse of original genius. 6. The ancients usually divi- 
ded style into three kinds: the simple, the vehement or sublime, 
and the middle, but the division is indistinct, and may be better 
perceived in the following distinctions: . 
_ First. As to the number of words employed ; this division 
comprehends the concise and the diffuse. 

I. The concise style. 

1. Wherein it consists. 2. Advantages. 

1. Precision. 2. It renders the thoughts more striking. 

3. Disadvantages. 


4. There isa danger of obscurity. 2. Ofabruptness. 3. Of running into 
point and epigrammatic mode. 


4. Its proper place. 
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1. In what kind of discourse. Chiefly written. 2. In what part of dis- 
course. In description. In address to the passions. . 


5. Examples of the concise style. Aristotle. Leighton. 
II. Diffuse style. 


1. Its nature. 2. Its advantages. 3. Its disadvantages. 
Weakness of langour. 4. Its proper place. In what discourse. 
In explication. In reasoning. In what relates merely to in- 
struction. In forming the understanding. Speakers should be 
full. In addressing the imagination or passions, some of the 
best judges recommend conciseness. 5. Writers remarkable for 
this quality. Heredotus. Cicero. 

Second. Of different kinds of style in respect to their being 
expressive of the writers meaning. These are the nervous and 
the feeble. 

I. Of the nervous style. 

1. Its nature. 2. Its foundation. It is founded in the mind 
and manner of things. 3. Its excellencies. Lays hold of the 
mind. 4. The extremes into which a writer, who attends only 
to the nervous, is apt torun. 5. In what it is peculiarly proper. 
6. In what part of a discourse should it particularly be found ? 
The more weighty. Application. ‘7. Wherein does it agree 
with the concise style? 8. Writers may be diffuse, and yet 
nervous. Barrow. 9. Writers eminent for nervous style. 
Howe. N. Taylor. 

II. Of the feeble style. 

1. Its nature. 2. Its foundation. 3. Disadvantages of it. 


’ 


4. Is it the same with diffuse? 5. Is it ever proper to use in 
any kind or part of a discourse? 6. Examples of it. 

Third. In respect to ornament. 

I. Of the dry style. 

1. Wherein it consists. 


1. Excludes all ornaments. 2. It has no aim to please the imagination 
or ear. 3. It is content with being understood. 
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2. Disadvantages. 3. In these compositions it is allowable. 


1. In didactic writings. ‘The great weight of matter is required to make 
it tolerable and entire perspicuity. 2. In mathematics. 


4. Examples of the dry style. Aristotle. Dr. Johnson adds 
Swift. Lawson. 

II. Of the plain style. 

1. Wherein it consists. 


1.. It rises one degree above the last. . There is little ornament. | It rests 
on the sense wholly. 2. It tries to avoid giving disgust to the reader. 
3. The plain style differs from the dry in this, that the dry is incapa- 
ble of ornament; it seeks not after it. Liveliness and force too, may 
be consistent with a very plain style. 


2. Advantages of it. 


1. Besides perspicuity, the writer pursues propriety, purity, and precision. 
2. It admits of liveliness and force. 


3. What subjects it suits best. 4. Examples of the plain 
style. Clark. Locke. 

III. Of the neat style. 

1. Wherein it consists. 


1. The writer shows he does not despise ornamental or beauty of lan- 
guage. 2. He uses some ornaments, but not of the highest kind. 
3. His care is shown chiefly in the choice and graceful collecation of 
words. 4. His sentences are clear and free from incumbrance of 
superfluous words.. 5. His sentences are of a moderate length, rather 
inclined to brevity. 6. His cadence is varied but not of the most 
musical kind. 7. His figures are short and correct, rather than bold 
and glaring. 

2. In what degree of estimation the neat style is to be held. 
3. What kind of subjects it will suit. Most subjects. 4. By 

whom it may be attained. 


1. Genius and talents are not necessary. 2. Industry and diligent atten- 
tion to the rules of composition will insure the acquisition of it. . 


oe Examples of the neat style. Stennets. 
~ IV. Of the elegant style. 

1. Wherein it consists. 2. Its excellencies. To instrne 
tion it adds pleasure. 3. Means of attaining it. Imitation 
after knowing the rules. 4. Most eminent examples. "Differ. 


ence of taste as to style, one loves a neat style, as Swift, and 
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others a style of more splendor, as one loves a plain coat, and 
another a laced, but both may be good in their kind. 

V. Florid style. 

1. Wherein it consists. 


1, In false ornaments. 2. In excess of good ornaments. There are 
shadows required in language as well as in paintings. 3. In putting 
ornaments in improper places. 

2. Its disadvantages. 


% 


1. It is unsuitable in itself, 2. It disgusts good judges. 3. It scarcely 
allows the idea to appear through the words. It is like viewing an 
object through a rainbow or through painted windows. 


3. How it comes frequently to be adopted. 


1. From a luxurians of fancy in young people. 2. From false taste. 
3. From injudicious approbation. 4. From pride and vanity. 


4, Examples of the florid style. Hervey. Dr. Gibbons. 

Fourth. As to the manner of conveying truth to the mind. 

I. Of the simple style. Different kinds of simplicity. 

1. Simplicity of plan. 2. Simplicity of thoughts. 3. Sim- 
plicity of style as opposed to ornament. Same as neat. 
4. Simplicity as to easy and natural manner, in which thoughts 
are expressed. It is this kind of simplicity that is here meant, 
and is to be considered. 

1. Describe it. 


1, It is opposed to every appearance of labor in style. 2. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from a careless manner. 3. It is opposed to affectation. 
4. It supposes an author to possess natural genius, and to write with 
solidity, purity, and liveliness cf imagination. 5. It is most incom- 

atible with the highest ornaments. 6. There are no marks of art in 
the expressions, it seems the language of pure nature. The author 
appears to write in this manner, not because he has studied it, but 
because it is natural to him. 7. A writer of this kind expresses him- 
self in such a manner that every one thinks he could have written in 
the same way. 8. Beautiful simplicity and unaffectedness of man- 
ner, is the crowning ornament and hightens every other beauty. It 
is the dress of nature, without it, all other beauties are imperfect. 


2. Advantages of simplicity. 


1. Whatever is expressed in this way, more easily gains belief as being 
natural. So powerful. 2. It is more expressive. 3.\It is more 
pleasing. 

3. How to attain it. 


1. Imitation of the best writers. 2. Daily study the language of simp 
style. 3. Constant endeavors to avoid affectation. 
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4. Examples of simplicity. 


1. Writers among the ancients. The Hebrews were more simple than 
the Greeks, and the Greeks more than the Romans. 2. Among En- 
glish writers. Tillotson. Temple. Addison. Leighton. Bishop 
Sherlock. Walkerof Edinburgh. 2. French. Massilon. 


II. Of the affected style. 

1. Wherein it consists. 2. Disadvantages of it. 3. The 
reason why so many fall into it. 4. Examples of it. 

IIT. Of the vehement style. 

1. Wherein it consists. It consists in the union of strength 
and pathos. Strength exciting to resolution and activity, and 
pathos lending its aid by deeply impressing the soul, 

Query. What passion in particular must be excited for attain- 
ing vehemence of style ? 

/lnswer. 1. Some passions are innate and torpid, as fear, sor- 
row, shame. 2. Those passions which most powerfully stimu- 
late to action, and are most suited to the vehement, are patriot- 
ism, ambition, emulation, anger, &c. 3. There is an interme- 
diate kind of passion which does not so directly either restrain 
us from acting, or stimilate us to action; e. g., love, joy, 
esteem, compassion. The first of these is most proper for 
dissuading, the second for persuading, the third is accommoda- 
ted to both. 

Query. Is there a difference between the vehement and su- 
blime, and wherein does it consist ? | 

/lnswer. Many passages are vehement which are not su- 
blime. 2. Advantages of the vehement style. 3. Its proper 
place in composition. In the persuasive confirmation and ap- 
plication. 4. Rules for acquiring it. Imitation. 5. Writers 
remarkable for vehemence. 


1. Among the ancients. Demosthenes. 2. Many English writers. 
Bollingbrook. Howe. Baxter. | 
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LECTURE XIII. 


OF THE SUBLIME IN COMPOSITION. 


I. Wherein it consists. 

The subject must be sublime, or grand in its nature. It 
must be felt by the observer with suitable emotions and pas- 
sions, and it must be described in its nature and circumstances 
in proper language. Foundation must be always laid in the 
subject described. | 

II. Sources of the sublime. 


1. In material objects of nature and art. 


1. Bulk and vastness, hence infinity in bulk, in space, and in time are 
sublime. 2. Shape. Objects rising into perpendicular and descend- 
ing abruptly, are more sublime than an extended plain. 3. Color. 
Clear, grave, obscurity, darkness, or excessive light. Jeb, 4: 13. 
4. Sound. Loud, deep, sudden, intermitting by silence and solitude 
are accounted to contribute to sublimity. Rev. 19: 6. 5. Smell. 
Stink, taste bitter, feeling, pain. 


2. In mental objects. 


1. Wisdom. 2. Magnanimity in doing or suffering. Acts, 21: 13. 
3. Power, exertion of might. 4. Sanctity and rectitude. All seem 
to unite in them the idea of power. 


III. Effects of the sublime on the mind. ? 

1. Elevationof mind. 2. Solemnity and gravity, approach- 
ing to severity. 3. A deep aweimpressed. Lord upon Mount 
Sinai. 4. Astonishment. 5. Frequently terror. Hab.3: 16. 

IV. Language of the sublume. 

1. Simplicity. It admits not of much ornament. 2. Con- 
ciseness. Few words. 3. Strength. Presenting a full, and 
at the same time a striking view of the subject. 4. Every 
thing mean and low must be entirely banished. 

V. Opposites to sublime. 


1. The frigid, or making what is naturally sublime not s0. 


1. For want of not representing the necessary circumstances in order to 
give strength and dignity. 2. By addition of improper circumstan- 
ces. 3. By improper language either too dry or mean. 


2. The bombast which consists in attempting to make that 


which is not sublime to be sublime. 
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1. By swelling words. Figures and ornaments. 2. By cant and voice, 
calling people to attend. 

VI. Observations on the sublime. 

1. Sublimity must be in the object presented and felt in the 
mind, and then expressed in words. 2. Nothing can be made 
sublime by language which is not so in itself. 3. Objects and 
things in themselves sublime, may be robbed of their subli- 
mity by improper representation. 4. Every circumstance which 
contributes to sublimity should be clearly represented. 5. Cir- 
cumstances which do not assist in producing this effect, should 
be carefully kept out of sight, one unsuitable circumstance 
when prominent, will frequently destroy the whole effect. 6. A 
writer should not attempt to keep up the sublime for any length 
of time. It should be lke a flash of lightning. 7. Much 
caution is necessary to descend from it with a good grace. 
8. It is one of those higher qualities in writing which are not 
to be frequently attempted. 9. Rhyme is very unfavorable to 
sublimity. Blank verse is better. 10. There is in the writing 
of some men a certain dignity, or lower kind of sublimity which 
runs through the whole. Howe. 

VII. Examples of the sublime. 

1. Among the ancients more frequently than it is among the 


moderns. 


1. In the Scriptures. Ps. 18: 7 Gen.1: 1. Isa. 14: 12-15. 2. In 
Greek writers. Homer. Demosthenes. 3. The Romans. 4. Mo- 
derns. Foreign. Oriental,and European. English. Milton. Shaks- 
peare 
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LECTURE XIV. 


ON ELOQUENCE. 


I. What it is. 

IT. The ends proposed by it. 

1. Enlighten the understanding. 2. To convince the judg- 
ment. 3. To please the imagination. 4. To move the pas- 
sions. 5. To influence the will. Some kinds have in view one 
of these, others two, some all. Each preparatory to the subse- 
quent. 

- III. Means to attain these ends. 
1. For enlightening the understanding, this is done. 


1. By affording instruction. 2. By suiting instruction to the understand- 
ing of men to whom addressed. 


2. In convincing the judgment. 


1. By adducing arguments. 2. By suiting these arguments to persons to 
whom addressed. The medium of proof should be Se, easy, 
and striking. 


3. For pleasing the imagination. 


1. Bya lively and beautiful representation of suitable objects. Imitation. 
Dignity in the subject or thing imitated. Resemblance in a portrait. 
2. The images should be suited to the taste and genius of the persons 
addressed. 


4, For moving the passions. 

1. The importance of this. 2. The necessity of it. 

Query. What are we to think of the sentiments of those that 
say ‘ that to inform the understanding and convince the judg- 
ment, is sufficient without the aid of passion ? 

Answer. 1. The first thing to be done in order to lead men to 
a certain line of conduct, is to awaken certain passions. This 
is to be done by showing that thing to which we urge them is 
for their good. This raises passion. 

Answer. 2. When the person is eager for the object, it is ne- 
cessary to convince his understanding, that a certain mode of 
acting will lead to the possession of the object desired. 


Jinswer. 3. Circumstances which lead most powerfully to 
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awaken the passions. Campbell says, ‘Probability. Plausi- 
bility. Importance. Proximity of time. Past and future. 
Nearness of place. Relations to persons concerned. Interest 


in consequence.”’ 


Are there any other things that can be brought in as auxilia- 
ries for raising the passions? Answer. Regard to justice, good- 
ness, equity, glory and examples of pious persons and philoso- 


phers. 


/inswer. 4. Method by which an unfavorable passion may be 
calmed. In a way opposite to what has been just recommend- 
ed, and showing the thing improbable, not plausible. By en- 
deavoring to awaken another and more powerful passion which 
will destroy the influence of one that is unpowerful. 


5. For influencing the will. 


1. Excite some desire or passion in the soul. 2. Satisfy the judgment 
that the exertions to which you call them will produce the gratifica- 
tion of this passion. 3. This is the analysis of persuasion, both of 
the foregoing things are necessary, the one without the other, wiil 
prove defective. 4. The union of these is called vehemence of con- 
tention, when the sublime is introduced it israised to the highest pitch. 


TV. The utility of eloquence. 
This has been often questioned, and it has been objected, that 
it is capable of doing as much harmas good. In answer to this 


objection, let the following things be considered : 


1. Eloquence tends to give truth its proper influence on the 
mind. 2. It tends to lead men to good conduct and proper 
course of action.» 3. As truth and goodness have unspeakable 
advantages over error and vice, so eloquence on the side of truth 
and virtue has an evident advantage over that which is employ- 
ed for an opposite purpose. 4, Arguments against eloquence 
from its perversion, may be brought with equal force against 
everything which is good, as food, drink, apparel, or weapon of 
defence. 5, Arguments against a thing from which it gives 


occasion to, will never weigh against its end and design. 
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V. Of the‘character of the orator himself. 

1. It is laid down as a maxim with ancient writers that he 
should bea good man. 2. Of what importance it is the people 
should form this idea of him. It gives weight to what he says, 
if he is awise and good man. 3. What ideas an orator should 


form of himself. 


——— 
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LECTURE XV. 


ELOQUENCE OF ANCIENTS. 


I. Different kinds of eloquence. 

1. Deliberative. 2. Judicial. 3. Demonstrative. 
IT. Eloquence of barbarous nations. , 
III. Of the Grecian eloquence. 

1. Causes of eloquence in Greece. 


1. Genius of the people. Remarkable clever. 2, The politicai liberty 
they enjoyed. 3. Rewards proposed. 


2. Stages of Grecian eloquence. 


1. Itsrise. 2. Its progress and perfection. Demosthenes. 3. Its decay. 
Causes and the kind of speaking that succeeded it. It lost its liberty. 


3. The most famous orators of Greece, and their qualities. 


1. Perides “2. Lysius. 3. Isaeus. Mother of Demosthenes. 4. So- 
crates. 5. Eschines. 6. Demosthenes. 7. Others of inferior note. 


4, The most eminent writers on eloquence, and the subjects 
on which they wrote. 
1. Aristotle. 2. Demetrius Phelerius. 3. Dionysius. 4. Longinus. 
IV. Of the Roman eloquence. 
1. The causes of eloquence among the Romans. 
1. Form of government. 2. Imitation of the Greeks. 
2. Different stages of eloquence, 


1. Itsrise. 2. Its progress and maturity. 3. Its decay. Causes and 
effects. Loss of liberty. 


‘= 


3. Most famous orators among the Romans.. 


1. Cato the elder. 2. The Graeche. 3. Hardensius. 4. Antonius. 
5. Julius Cesar. 6. Cicero. 7. Others of inferior note. 


4, Most eminent writers on eloquence. 
1. Cicero. 2. Quintilian. 
V. Comparison between Grecian and Roman eloquence. 
1. Comparison as to general qualities. 
1. As to the genius of the people. 2. Nature and genius of language, 


3. Different tastes of the two nations. 4. Their improvement in 
science. 
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2: Comparison between Demosthenes and Cicero. 


1. As to their personal characters for talents and integrity. 2. As to the 
different qualities of their style. 3. As to their different kinds of wri- 
ting. 4. As to their elocution. 5. As to the effect of their elo- 
quence. | 
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LECTURE XVI. 


MODERN ELOQUENCE. 


I. Different kinds. 

1. Popular assemblies, especially the senate. 2. The bar. 
3. Of the pulpit. 

II. Particular considerations on the eloquence of the senate. 

1. Its end. To persuade to what is good, and fit, and advan- 
tageous for the country. 2. The knowledge requisite in an 
orator in the senate. 

1. General knowledge. 2. Particular branches of knowledge requisite. 

3. Kind of eloquence most suited to the senate. 


1. As to mode of reasoning. 2. As to degrees of passion. 3. As to lan- 
guage, figuresand ornament. 4. As to delivery or manner of speaking. 


Query. Whether is the concise or diffuse style, most fit in the 
senate. 4. Examples of the eloquence of the senate. 
1. In England. Pitt. Fox. Sheridan. 2. In France. 
5. Comparison between the French and English eloquence 
of the senate. 
III. Particular considerations of eloquence of the bar. 
1. The end of it. Conviction. Just and unjust. Right or 
wrong. 2. Qualities requisite in the orator at the bar. 
1. Asto general knowledge. 2. As to particular branches of science. 
3. Kind of eloquence most suited to the bar. 


1. The question should be distinctly stated. Narration should be concise, 
all needless circumstances should be cut off. 3. The reasoning 
should be more diffuse, the nature of the subject requiresit. 4. Argu- 
ments and objections of adversaries, should be fairly stated, solidly 
and clearly answered. 5. A proper degree of warmth is suitable, but 
it should be proportioned to the subject, and the goodness and impor- 
tance of the cause. 


Query. Should an orator at the bar undertake a cause that 
he knows to be bad ? 
4, Examples of eloquence at the bar. 
1. In England. Erskin. 2. In France. 
_ 5. Comparisons between the English and French, as to elo- 


quence at the bar. 
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IV. Particular considerations of eloquence of the pulpit. 
1. End. 2, Qualities requisite. 3. Kind of eloquence. 
4, Examples in England and France. 5. Comparisons between 


them. 


1. Excellencies of English and French. 2. Defects of English and 
French. 


V. Comparisons between the three kinds of eloquence, as to 
their relative advantages and disadvantages. 

1. As to the speaker. 2. As tothe hearers. 3. As to the 
subject. 4. As to the occasion. 5. As to the end. 

VI. Comparisons of ancients and moderns as to eloquence. 

1. Advantages of ancients as to eloquence. 2. Disadvan- 
tages. 3. Advantages of moderns. 4. Disadvantages. 
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LECTURE XVII. 


THE MEANS OF ATTAINING AND IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 


The following things are necessary to acquire a great degree 
of it. 

I. Taste. 

1. Wherein it consists. Perceptions of beauties of nature 
and art. 2. Wherein it is founded, (strong sensibility of mind) 
in nature. 3. It is improved by art. 


1. By exercise. 2. By application of reason and good sense to objects of 
taste. 3. By increasing goodness of heart. By purity of heart, the 
soul is more alive. 


4. The characters of taste. 


1. Delicacy. In the sense of beauties, much the gift of nature. 2. Cor- 
rectness, discovering faults. 


5. The standard of taste, if there be any, what it is. 


1. Persons relish different kind of beauties. 2. They prefer different 
species of composition. Some tragedy, some comedy. 3. Yet all 
agree ina thing being beautiful or ugly. 4. The standard of taste 
is placed in the human mind, the understanding and feelings. 


6. The progress of taste. 


1. Of its rude beginning. 2. Of its advancement, causes, signs of it in 
ancient and modern times. 3. Its decay, corruptions, causes and 
effects. 4. Variation of taste, causes and examples. 5. State of 
taste at present. 6. Mode of composition as influenced by present 
state. 


IT. Genius. 
1. Wherein it consists. It is only a greater art of patience. 


2. By what means it is improved. 


1. Of the necessity and use of means. 2. What the means of improve- 
ment are. Every kind of knowledge and understanding wherein 
composition consists. 


3. Wherein genius differs from taste. 


1. It is a superior quality. 2. Taste judges, genius executes. 3. Genius 
is more limited in its objects than taste. 4. Genius often appears in 
aruder state of society than taste. There may be much genius 
where there is a great defect of taste. 5. What encouragement 
persons have to strive after eloquence that have but a moderate share 
of genius. 


III. Criticism. 
1. Wherein it consists. 2. Rules by which it judges. 


Me 
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1. General feelings of men. 2. Experience. 


3. Particular use of criticism. 


1. To avoid faults. 2. To know what a thing oughttobe. 3. To judge 
wherein excellence consists. 4. To shun faults and copy excellen- 
cles. 


4. Complaints against criticism. 


1. That itis too severe. 2. Thatthey injure works. 3. That the works 
they disapprove might highly please the public. There may be many 
beauties where there are many faults. 


IV. Diligent application to acquire general knowledge. 

V. An accurate knowledge of language, and the power of 
words. | 

VI. Knowledge of human nature. 

VII. Rhetoricians strongly recommend the practice of virtue 
and the cultivation of the best affections of the human heart. 

VIII. Study the best writers, especially copy those who are 
most eminent for eloquence. | 
IX. An imitation of the best model for style and eloquence, so 
far as vt suits our own character. 

X. Persevering practice in composition from day to day. 


“© Nulla dies sine linia.” — 
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LECTURE XVIII. 


DELIVERY OR ELOCUTION. 


This includes voice and action. 

First. Of voice or speech. 

I: General rules for the regulation of the voice in delivery. 
1. A proper pitch of voice. 


1. Excessive loudness. Cause. 2. Extreme lowness. 3. Too great 
cadences. | 


2. Distinctness. 
1. Mumbling. 2. Drawling. 3. Clipping and cutting words. 


3. Proper emphasis. 


1. Monotony. Continuation of one tone. 2. Wild starts and freaks 
and jumps. 3. Placing emphasis where there is none, or very much 
where there is but little. Causes, evil, remedy. 


4, Proper degrees of quickness. Different degrees of quick- 
ness required according to the nature of the subject. Grief, 
slow ; joy, quick. 


1. Rapidity. Cause, evil, remedy. 2. Excessive slowness. Cause, evil, 
remedy. 3,-Mixture of excessive quickness and slowness. Cause, 
evil and remedy. 


5. Natural sound of voice. Natural sound of joy, grief, or 
despair. 


1. Whining. Cause evil and remedy. 2. A measured song. Cause, 
evil and remedy. 3. Regular rising and falling. 4, Coughing, 
hemming and spitting. Cause, evil and remedy. 


IT. Particular rules for elocution, according to the nature of 
the subject. 

1. Rules for delivering a didactic subject of composition. 
2. Rules for speaking in persuasion, in enforcing arguments. 
3. Rules for speaking in highly impassionate language. | 

1. Grief. 2. Joy. 3. Hope. 4. Fear. 5. Desire. 6. Aversion. 
4. Regulation of the voice in the different parts of a discourse. 


1. In the exordium. 2. In the narration. Description or explanation. 
3. In the confirmation. 4. In the application or conclusion. 


Second. Of action. 
I. General rules of action. 
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1. Natural. 2. Proportionate to the nature of what is to be 
delivered. 

1. Not excessive. 2. The person is not to stand as a stock. 

3. Suited to the different parts of a discourse, varied accord- 
ing to them. 4. Expressive of the various passions described. 
5. Easy, notstiff. 6. suited to the character of the speaker. 
To his age, to the subject. | } 

II. General rules of action for the different parts of the body. 

1. Body. 2. Head. | 

1. Countenance. 2. Hyes. 

3. Mouth. 4. Hands. 5. Arms. 6. Feet. 7. Rules for 
the movement of the different parts. 

HI. Rules for action in different kinds of composition. 

1. In didactic speaking. 2. Rules of action in persuasion 
and enforcing arguments. 3. Rules of action in highly impas- 
sioned scenes of grief, joy, &c. 

IV. Rules of action in different figures of speech. 

1. Antithesis. 2. Climax. 3. Antedeplesis. 4. Apostro- 
phe. 5. Prosopia. 6. Dialogism. } 

V. Rules of action in the different parts of a discourse. 

1. In the exordium. 2. In the narration, or description, or 
explication. 3. In the confirmation. 4. In the Pereroration. 
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THE PASTORAL OFFICE. 


LECTURE 1. 


THE INSTITUTION AND DESIGN OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


First. The design of the Ministry of the Gospel. 
I. What this design is. 
1. In respect of God. 


i. The Father. Manifestation of hislove. 2. The Son. To display 
the glory of Christ. II Cor.2: 15,16. 3. TheHoly Ghost. Mani- 
fest the riches of his grace. 


2. With respect to men. Salvation. 3. With respect to 
angels. To be instructed. Eph. 3: 10. 4. With respect to 
the devils. To counteract their design. I John, 3: 8. 

II. Its suitableness for accomplishing this design. 

1. From the nature of the office. 2. From its different parts. 
3. From the nature of man. 4. From facts. The success it 
has had, and the ends it has answered. 5. From comparing it 
with the method used in other systems. With those of men’s 
invention. 


1. With those of the heathen before Christ. They had no system of 
morals, nor regular teachers. 2. With those since his coming. 


Query. What method was in use or was prescribed under the 
Jewish dispensation for the dissemination of divine truth? 

Query. What methods are used by the Mahometans for diffu- 
sing the knowledge of their system ; and whence did they bor- 
row them 2 They derived it from Christianity. 
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Query. What have been the various methods employed by 
the most enlightened legislators and philosophers for propo- 
gating moral and religious sentiments ? 

Second. The institution of the ministry. 

I. Who the person was that instituted it. Jesus Christ. 

IT. He was fully qualified to institute this Bae | 

1. He had authority. ~ 


1. Originally as God. 2. Acquired as Mediator. 3. Both were united 
in him after his resurrection from death. 4. He had full power from 
his Father, and a command to do so. 


2. He is able to give every thing necessary for the exercise 
of the office. 


1. In the covenant of redempticn the Spirit was to apply a purchased sal- 
vation to the souls of men, and to fit ministers for a faithful discharge 
of the ministry of the word. 2. The fullness of the Spirit dwells in 
Christ for this purpose. 3. He bestows of his power, grace, light, and 
consolation according to the need of his ministers. 


3. The creatures to whom the work of the ministry has re- 


spect, are all in his hands. 


1. The souls of men are the purchase of his blood. 2. Angels are his 
servants. 3. Devils are under his control. 


4. He is able, and is appointed to call all to account who 


are concerned in dispensing or receiving this ministry. 


1. He is appointed Judge of all. 2. He can and will reward his friends. 
3. He can, and he will punish his enemies. 


ITI. Many important consequences result from this institution. 

1. Christ appears in the office as the great Sovereign of his 
Church. 2. The office of the ministry appointed by him is 
to be regarded with reverence and awe by those who enter 
upon it, and by others. 3. Persons duly discharging this 
office act with authority from Christ. 4. They are taught ever 
to keep in view his honor as their end, and to obey his com- 
mands in every instance, and to look to him for instruction. 
5. They are ever to consider themselves as accountable to him 


for all they do. 6. They are to look to him for their reward. 
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LECTURE IL. 
THE See OF THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE. 


Third. The nature of the Ministry of the Gospel may be 
learned. | 
I. From the names given to those who sustain the office. 


1. Some of these denote merely labor. 


1. Watchman. Ezek. 3: 17. 2. Builders. I Cor.3: 10. 3. Pastors 
or shepherds. Isa. 40: 11. John, 10: 11. 4. Husbandman, or 
laborers in husbandry. [Cor.3: 9. 5. Laborers in the harvest. 
Matt. 9: 37, 38. ‘6. Vine dressers or laborers in Vineyard. Matt. 
20:1. -7. Servants. II Tim, 2: 24. 8. Soldiers. aRhik 92:25: 
9. Fishers of men. Matt. 4: 19. 


2. Other names denote labor and dignity united. 


1. Menof God. ITim.6::11. 2. Ministers. ITim.4: 6. 3. Elders. 
I Peter, 5: 1. 4. Bishops or overseers. 5. Rulers. Heb. 13: 7, 
6. Angels or messengers. II Cor. 8: 22. Rev. ch. 2 and 3. 
7. Stewards. ,I Cor. 4: 1,2. 8. Ambassadors. II Cor. 5: 20. 


IT. From the parts of the office, and the various duties which 
they who hold it are called to perform. | 
1. Public. | 


1. Preaching the Gospel. 2. Dispensing the sacraments. 3. Prayer. 
4. The exercise of discipline. 


2. Private. 


1. Instruction of families. 2. Instruction of dividuals. 3. Visiting the 
sick. 4. Catechising children. 


Fourth, Qualifications requisite for the faithful discharge of 
this office. 


I. Some qualifications are more peculiarly ministerial. 


1. Some of these refer to the mind. 


1. Nourished up in words of faith and sound doctrine. I Tim. 4: 6. 
What is the knowledge which a minister should possess? What 
measure of this knowledge should he have when he begins to teach ? 
May there not be a great difference in different situations. 2. Apt to 
teach. I Tim. 3: 2, A knowledge of the Gospel is supposed A 
talent of communicating knowledge to others. This is done by 
presenting ideas to the mind in a suitablé form, and clothing these ideas 
with suitable words, and expressing these then with suitable utter- 
ance. 3. Giving attendance to reading. II Tim. 4: 13. What he 
is toread? With what design? This is represented as the daily em- 
ployment of a minister of Christ. 
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2. Other things refer also to the disposition and ministerial 
conduct. 


1. Holding fast the faithful word. Tit.1: 9. 2. Declaring the whole 
counsel of God. Acts, 20: 27. 3. Instant in season and out of 
season. II Tim. 4: 2. 4. Preaching publicly, and from house te 
house. Acts, 20: 20. 5. Vigilant watching over the flock. I Tim. 
3: 2. 6. Ministering with much affection. I Thess.2: 8. 7. In- 
structing opposers with meekness. II Tim. 2: 25. 8. Giving him- 
self to prayer. Acts, 6: 4. 


—_— 
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LECTURE. III. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE MINISTRY. 


I, General good qualities. I Tim. 3: 1-7. 

1. Blameless. 2. Of good behavior. 3. Of good report. 

II. Moral dispositions relating to God. 

1, Holy. 2. Devoted to religious exercises. Acts, 6: 4. 
3. Patient under sufferings. 

III. In respect to himself. | 

1. Humble. 2. Self-denied: not self-willed. 3. Sober in 
mind andlife. 4. Temperate. 5. Having passions under due 
restraint. Not soon angry ; no striker. 6. Raised above inor- 
dinate love of the world. Not covetous, not greedy of filthy 
lucre. ‘ 

IV. In respect to mankind. 

1. Just in dealings. 2. Righteous. 3. Good. 4. Affec- 
tionate.' 5. Meek... 6. Patient. 7. Prudent. Matt. 12:*16. 
8. Given to hospitality. 9. A lover of good men. 10. Full of 
pity to the wicked and miserable. 

V. In respect to his family. 

1. As to his wife. Husband of one wife. 2. As to his chil- 


dren. 
1. What their children should be. 2. What his behavior towards them. 


V1. As to the Church of God. 


-1. A pattern to believers. 


1. In spirit and temper. 2. In faith. 3. Inlove. 4. In purity. 5. In 
conversation. 


2. In the exercise of his office. 


1, With authority. 2. With gentleness, using authority. 3. With fide 
lity. 4. With impartiality.. 5. With long suffering to offenders and 
unruly. 6. With sharpness of reproof when necessary. Titus, 4: 13. 
7. So as to preserve the purity of the church. 8. All for the honor 
of Christ andnot hisown. 9. All likewise for the good of the church 
and not pleasing himself. Rom. 15: 3. 
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LECTURE IV. 


THE CALL TO THE OFFICE OF THE MINISTRY. 


First. By whom the call is given, and how? 
I. Who gives it ? God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


IT. How it ts given ? 
1, Mediately by the Father and the Holy Ghost. 2. Imme- 


diately by Christ Jesus. 


1. As king in Zion and head of his body, the church. 2. As constantly 
supplying his people’s wants. 


Second. Of the extraordinary call of persons to be employed 
in God’s spiritual work. 

I. The extraordinary calls mentioned in Scripture, 

1. Of Moses and the prophets. Aaron. Heb.5: 4. 2. Of 
John the Baptist.. 3. Of our Lord himself. 4. Of his Apos- 
tles. 5. Of the Evangelists. Luke. Timothy. Titus, 
Mark. | 

Third. Of the ordinary call to the work of the ministry. 

I. Of the nature and manner of this call. 

‘1. As to the person called. 


1. He isa true christian. I Tim.3: 3. 2. He has great devotedness of 
heart to God. 3. He feels a lively concern for the glory of God and - 
the salvation of souls. 4. He is a person of public spirit and con- 
cerned for the general cause of Christin the world. 5. He has the 
most earnest desire to be employed in Christ’s service, a desire accom- 
panied with a deep sense of iM difficulty of the work and of his own 
unfitness forit. I Tim.3: 1. 6. This desire dwelling for a season 
on the heart, is often the subject of earnest prayer, and seriously, and 
deliberately considered, as to its spring, tendency and ends. 7. EKar- 
nest desire to acquire those gifts and that knowledge, and spirit which 
are necessary for the work of the ministry. 8. Consultation with the 
wise and good, and experienced, and asking their counsel on so im- 
portant a subject, is very suitable. 9. Means of acquiring prepara- 
tions for the ministry in one way or other. 10. A call or opportunity 
to exercise gifts, and engage in religious services. . 


2. As to the part other le have init. The following to 


be considered : 


1. Notice taken of the person, in the exercise of gifts or graces by judi- 
cious christians. 2. Recommendation of the work to him. 3. Ap- 
probation of his services as discovering radical qualifications for the 
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ministry. 4. The countenance and approbation of able and zealous 
ministers of Christ. 5. A call to the office by christian people among 
whom his labors have met with acceptance and perhaps success. 


3. On the part of God and what he does in the matter. It 
may be concluded he gives a call. 


1. When he bestows gilts for that office. 2. When he imparts ministe- 
rial graces. 3. When he opens a door in Providence for the exercise 
of the ministry, and acquiring the preparations requisite thereunto. 
Sometimes in a remarkable way. 4. When he influences a congre- 
gation after much prayer and looking up to him for direction to choose 
him as their pastor. 5. When he crowns his labors with success, and 
shows him that he does not labor in vain. 6. When he continues to 
impart to him the spirit of a minister. Zeal, love, humility, dili- 
gence, &c. &c. 


IT. Remarks concerning a call to the ministry. 

1. Where all the forementioned things concur, the call is 
more plain and clear. 2. Some of them may be wanting, and 
yet the person may be called of God to that work. 3. There 
are others which cannot be dispensed with. 4. The most im- 
portant of all are holy zeal for God’s glory and the salvation 
of precious souls, and people receiving edification from his 
labors. Where these two unite, a person has some reason to 
hope that he is called to the work of the ministry. 

III. Some things that persons are apt to mistake for a call to 
the ministry. | any 

1. Considerable gifts exercised about religion from educa- 
tion, company, studies, &c. 2. A temporary earnestness of 
desire for the work from imagined love to souls that has no 
depth or continuance. 3. Ardent zeal for particular opinions, 
and heat in supporting them. 4. A desire of honor and fame, 
which however, is hidden from the person under an imagina- 
tion of other views. 5. Dispensations of Providence which 
may appear to favor the idea of being called of God. 6. Ap- 
plause of the people to whom he preaches the word. Of the 
careless. Of the superficial. Sometimes of the good. 

IV. The dreadful evil of a person entering the ministry with- 
out being called of God. | 
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1. He cannot expect approbation from God. 2. He cannot 
expect help from Christ nor his friends. 3. He cannot expect 
to be faithful. 4. He cannot expect success. 5. He has 
reason to dread that God may, for his presumption, leave him to 
fall into reproach. 6. There will be a dreadful account to be 


given at last. 


V. The unspeakable vmportance of a person having his call to 


the ministry made as clear as possible. 


1. To the exercise of faith and love to God. 2. To lively 
application to Christ for aid, and habitual dependance on him. 
3. To a steady and cheerful pursuit of the labor of his office. ° 
4, In order to have support under the difficulties of it. 5. In 
order to find comfort under afflicting circumstances, miscarriages, 
backsliding, sins of the people and their unsuitable conduct. 


6. In order to the hope of acceptance at last. 


VI. Means to be employed by a person in order to know if he 

be called, and in order to be qualified for the ministry. 
_ 1. Much and frequent meditation on the subject. 2. Close 
and repeated examination of his own heart. 3. Very much 
prayer to. God for grace and counsel. 4. Attention to the 
judgment and counsels of the wisest and best men. 5. Extra- 
ordinary exercises of devotion. See Christ’s example. Matt. 4. 
6. A solemn dedication of himself to the service of God in his 
sanctuary. 

VITI.. Some questions relative to a call to the ministry. 

1. What did the Primitive Church require of its ministers at 
their ordination? 2. What ideas have the Church of Rome 
on this subject? 3. What does the Lutheran Church require 
of its ministers? 4. What profession do the clergy of the 
Church of England make as to their call at their ordination ? 
5. What profession is made on this head by the ministers of 


the Reformed Churches in Scotland, Holland, Germany, Swit- 
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zerland, France? 6. What profession is made by ministers of 
the Gospel in England (America) who are not of the Establish- 
ed Church. ! i 
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LECTURE V. 


MATTER AND SUBJECTS OF PREACHING. 


The matter of preaching is the Word of God. From it all the 


subjects of preaching are to be taken. 


I. General observations on the subject. 

1. Ministers are to preach nothing but the truths contained 
in the word of God. I Pet. 4: 11. 2. Their subjects should 
embrace the whole of divine truth. ‘The whole council of 
God.” 3. Every truth should be insisted on in its proper 
order and place. 4. Those truths which are most important 
should be most frequently insisted on. 5. Fundamental truths 
should often be presented to the audience, and viewed in every 
light. 6. Some subjects may be peculiarly reasonable and 
necessary in one place, which are not so in another, and 
may therefore be more frequently dwelt upon. E.G. Where 
an error is abounding, or any sinful practice dommon. 
7. Subjects should be suited to the particular seasons of joy 
and sorrow. Fasting, thanksgiving, and advantage should 
be taken of the dispensations of Providence, to impress the 
susceptible mind, and to fix deeply the impressions. 8. Sub- 
jects should be varied. Monotony is disagreeable in every- 
thing, though the song be pleasing. 7. Subjects shoula be 
properly blended by a stated preacher. Doctrines, duties, 
promises, threatenings, examples, &c. 10. A minister who 
preaches twice or thrice on the Lord’s day, should, in the choice 
of subjects, have respect to the whole of his congregation, and 
endeavor to have something suited to each class of his hearers 
in the course of the day. 

IT. Subjects suitable for different descriptions of preachers. 


1. For a settled minister, 


1. All kinds of subjects. 2. He may enter more particularly and deeply 
into subjects. 3. He may give particular counsels, warnings, reproofs, 
&c. which would be unsuitable for another. 4. He may dwell longer 
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on subjects than another person. 5. As his sentiments are known, 
he need not use those precautions which are necessary in others to 
prevent being misunderstood. 6. He may treat on subjects with 
more authority than others. 7. He may enter into the particular 
state of the congregation, and treat plainly of doctrines and duties, 
which are particularly suited to them. 


2. For an occasional preacher, who is a stated pastor in 


another place. 


1. Some important general truth or doctrine. 2. Something on the mar- 
row of the Gospel. 3. Something on Christian experience. 
4. When he is a minister of high character in the church, he may 
take more liberty than others. 


3. For a young man. 

1. A glorious fundamental doctrine of the Gospel. 2. A precious prom- 
ise. 3. A gracious invitation. 4. A radical christian grace, faith, 
repentance, love, hope, joy, &c. 5. N. B. The subject should be 
always weighty, treated with modesty, affection, and most diligent 
application. 


ITI. Improper subjects Sor preaching. 

1. A sermon on what is not weighty and important. 2. A 
curious subject. Generally unsuitable. 3. Critical subjects. 
In common, unsuitable. 4. Fanciful allusions. 5. Inferior 
doctrines where people of the congregation do not believe them. 
6. When there is nothing but terror in the subject of the 
sermon. ‘7. <A christian duty when the preacher is a stranger, 
and the congregation has no knowledge of his soundness in 
the faith. 8. Sharp reproofs from a strange minister, who is 
not known, and has no weight in the congregation. 9. Severity 
of reproof from a young minister, especially in a congrega- 
tion that is not his own. 10. Going in opposition to the taste 
of the congregation in preaching, both as to subject and 
manner. 

IV. Remarks respecting subjects for preaching. 

1. Few minds embrace with equal affection the whole of 
divine truth, one person has a fondness for one part, and 
another for another. 


1 Some are fond of doctrines, and apt to dwell always upon them, 
these should consider that it is necessary to pay attention to duties. 


oe 
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2. Some have a partiality for the practical part of religion, these need 
to be reminded to let doctrines have their share. 


2. Some minds are cast in such a mould that they relish 
only what is soft, mild, and pleasing.. Their preaching is all 
in that strain. They should remember that there are awful 
things in Scripture, which God has put there, in order to be 
presented to the souls of men, 3. Others seem to be pleased 
with awful and terrible parts of Scripture, and their preaching 
is in this strain, they need to be taught that these are to be su- 
bordinate to the love and grace of the Gospel. 4. It should be - 
the frequent employment of every preacher of the Gospel to 
take a view of the various parts and whole compass of divine 
truth, and to weigh the relative importance of each part, and 
in the ordinary course of his ministry to insist on them according 
to their importance. 5. A preacher should take care not to 
dwell so long on any subject, however important, as to render 
it tedious to his hearers. Some good ministers in Scotland, used 
to preach half a year upon one text. 6. A middling sermon, 
suited to the occasion, will be far more acceptable and useful 
than a very able one that is not. Every preacher should con- 
sider it as a matter of great importance, to suit the subject to 
the occasion. '7. Some subjects will answer well to form part 
of a discourse, which will not do for a whole sermon. 8. There 
are some subjects that will do now and then, which ought not 
to be frequently brought forward. 9. Some subjects will do in 
one place that will not in another; and some at one season 
which will not do in another. 10. Subjects absolutely ne- 
cessary, must hold the first place in frequency, and others in 


proportion to this and to their intrinsic weight. 
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LECTURE VI. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PREACHING. 


‘I. The strain of preaching. 

1. Perspicuous. 2. Simple. 3. Popular. Whitefield. 4. Ar- 
gumentative. Jonathan Edwards. Saurin. 5. Pathetic. 
Leighton. 6. Spiritual. Owen. 7. Experimental. 8. Devo- 
tional. Dodd. Watts. 9. Evangelical. Leighton. 10. Scrip- 


tural. 
IT. Thoughts to be sought form preaching. 


1. Flowing naturally from the subject. 2. Pertinent. _ 
3. Solid and weighty.. 4. Useful. 5. Popular. 6. Select. 
7. Striking. 8. New. If possible, some in every discourse. 


9. Numerous. 10. Varied. 
Query. 1. How are such thoughts to be obtained? Reading, 


meditation, observation, and prayer. 

2. How are fresh supplies to be furnished from week to week ? 

III. Language proper for preaching. 

1. Pure. 2. Perspicuous. 3. Simple. 4. Natural and 
easy. 5. Graveand solemn. 6. Strongandnervous. 7. Ani- 
mating and glowing. 8. Ornaments as to nature and mea- 
sure, suited to the subject and preacher. 9, Various. 10. Or- 
thodox. 11. Dignified. 12. Suited to the subject, audience, 
voice, and speaker. 

IV. Delivery proper for preaching: 

1. Distinct and clear. 2. Grave and serious. 3. Composed. 
Not to begin immediately with all strength. 4. Natural. 
5. Free. 6. Lively. 7. Varied. 8. Suited to circumstances. 

1. Subject. .2. Audience. 3. To the preacher. 4. To the occasion. 

9. Earnest and zealous. 10. Affectionately. 

N. B. The style of a sermon should be direct. Addressed to 


the people, and not merely speaking before them. 
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LECTURE VII. 
DHGUCCES ON METHOD. 
GENERAL REMARKS ON METHOD. 


1. There is a certain order in subjects arising from the very 
nature of the thing... From time or other circumstances. Me- 
thod is the bringing forth and displaying this order. 2. There 
is in the generality of subjects, a first, a second, and a third, 
which have their place in the thing itself, and cannot be moved 
from it without injury. The first cannot be made second, nor 
the third first. Method is the enumeration of these in their 
proper order; e. g., “‘ Thou shalt love the Lord.” 


1. Object. 2. The act. 3. The command; or, 1. Who God is. 
2. What it is to love God. 3. The command. 


3. The true method is to follow the order of nature and rea- 
son in treating of subjects. 4. Some subjects may be presented 
in various forms, butin whatever form they are presented, there is 
a certain natural order. 5. The better the method is, the more 
natural and the more easy it willbe. 6. Itis a great excellency 
of method to be easily remembered, and to be so simple that every 
one is ready to think he could have fallen on it himself. 7. A 
very artificial method savors of affectation, and makes people 
think the speaker wishes to display himself rather than the sub- 
ject. 8. Endeavor to have clear and distinct views of the subject. 
9, Announce the method in a few plain and precise expressions. 
10. Read and study those writers who excel most in method. 
11. There may be a well arranged discourse and clear method 
when a preacher does not say, first, second, and third, from 
beginning to end; and his method may be exact, as if he 
named every head and particular. 12. For the benefit of the 
congregation, it is best to announce method, as plain people 
cannot so well follow the preacher unless he tell them where 


he is and where he is wishing to go. 13. To despise method, 
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is to despise the natural order of things, and the most edifying 
mode. of representing divine truth to the understanding and 
memory. For method has a tendency to instruct the mind, to 
impress it, and to assist the memory to remember. A discourse 


without method is like a town in Holland where there are no 
streets. 


ON METHOD IN GENERAL. 

The subject is something to be believed, or something to be 
done, or something to be related. A truth, a duty, or a history. 

First. A truth or doctrine. 

Here the preacher is naturally called upon : 

I. To explain the truth and wherein it consists, and what it is. 

This may be learned. 

1. From definition of it. 2. From enumerating its several 
parts. 3. From considering its properties. 4. In some cases, 
from taking a view of its causes, effects and adjuncts, or cir- 
cumstances and concomitants. | 

When a thing is thus stated as a truth, the 

II. Thing requisite ts to prove that it is really a truth. 

Hence, the next thing is to confirm it by arguments. 

Bi Arguments as the necessary medium of proof must be de- 
rived from the nature of the subject, and the kind, and degree 
of evidence which it admits. 2. Arguments are of two sorts, 
chiefly in matters of theology. 


1. Such as are derived from authenticity. Proofs of Scripture are of 
this kind; and this is the great magazine for preachers, and may be 
presented in different forms. 2. Such as spring from reason. The 
truth or principles of natural religion, come more immediately under 
this topic, as being more obvious to the human mind, and atising 

: naturally out of the relation in which we stand to God. Yet in 
Evangelical doctrines their reasonableness may be very usefully 
pointed out, and they may be shown to be agreeable to the state and 
relation in which fallen men stand in respect to God. 


When the proofs are brought forward, some may cavil at 
them, or at something in the doctrine and express themselves 


dissatisfied. Hence: 
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III. It becomes necessary to consider the objections which are 
brought against the doctrine, and proofs, and to answer them fully 
and satisfactory. 

This, in many instances, is not a necessary part of a plan. 
The arguments may be considered as satisfactory, and as leaving 
no reasons for answering objections. | 

When the truth of a thing is confirmed, and persons profess 
themselves fully satisfied on the point, yet may say they feel 


no concern in it, therefore it may be necessary— 


IV. To evince the excellence and importance of the truth as 
meriting the christian’s regard, and as involving in it their chief 
interest. 

Sometimes, nay, frequently, the excellency and importance 
of a truth or doctrine will be so evidently displayed as to render 
this head of discourse altogether needless. Sometimes the dis- 
play of excellence and importance of the doctrine is reserved 
to the application of it, and its various uses. 

When a truth has just been explained and confirmed, and 
objections answered, and its excellence displayed, it may be 
said, of what particular use is it, and to whom ? Hence springs 
the propriety : 

V. Of the particular application of the subject and its various 
uses. 

In directing the judgment, and influencing the heart and 
conduct, both in respect to good men, and bad men. | 

Under this head both promises and prophecies may be ranged 
as a method, the same in substance will serve forthem. They 
seldom need so many parts as a doctrine does.. Sometimes it 
may be treated in a way of propositions. But these include all 
the parts which have been mentioned. 


Second. A duty or something to be done. 


I. Show what tt is. or explain the duty. This may be done : 
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1. By a definition of it. 2. By its parts. This generally 
will answer best. 3. Or its properties. 4. Or by example in 
Scripture or real life. 


When you have clearly shown what is to be done. 


II. It is necessary to prove that it is a duty and ought to be 
done. Proofs : 


1. Authority: namely, the Word of God. 2. From reason. 
This generally more suited to duties than doctrines. They 
naturally arise from the principles of religion by obvious infe- 
rences, and spring out of the relations in which we stand to 
God and man. This may, in general, be so plainly proved 
that no rational man can withstand the evidence arising from 
obligations. But a christian preacher should always remember 
that he is to enforce duties, not merely or chiefly as a moral 
philosopher, but as a disciple of Jesus Christ, and by arguments 
drawn from the glorious Gospel. As some may be inclined to 
oppose. 

ITI. This is the place to answer objections if necessary. But 
very frequently it is not. 

It is likewise the proper place to state cases of conscience, 
defining precisely the extent of the duty, the person whom it 
binds. Although the proof may be full, the person may say, I 
feel no inclination to attend to this duty. Hence it becomes 
necessary : 

IV. To adduce motives to influence to a conscientious discharge 
Of ats 

These are suggested in great abundance in Scripture, and are 
addressed to every spring of action in the human heart. 

Reason will here suggest a great variety of considerations, 
arising from the justice, equity, and goodness of the thing, &c. 
But these are all found in one form or other in the Word of 


God. Hence may be succeeded by 
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V. Application of the subject to different situations of people, 
&c. Some of the parts may frequently be omitted. 1 sound 
judgment is the best rule. | 

Along with duties may be ranked exhortations and reproofs. 

Third. Some action or event related. History. 

A subject of this kind will admit of different kinds of treat- 
ment, e. g. 

I. In order of time, or of event, gwing priority to what hap- 
pened first. 

II. What may be called order of nature and reason. 

This is frequently different from the former. Leads to begin 
at that which serves as a key to the whole, and from that point 
as a centre to trace cause, effect, occasion, consequence, &c. in 
a luminous striking way. ‘This is more difficult than the other, 
but more edifying. , 

III. Sometimes there may be a different kind of division. 

A preacher may take a view of the action or event. The 
actor, the person affected by it, the time, circumstances, &c. 

IV. Or the substance and improvement of the object may be ex- 
tracted in the way of observation. 

Under this class of subjects may be reduced miracles, para- 


bles, and types, which are either history, narrations, or actions. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

1. Some subjects are of a peculiar nature, and require a pe- 
culiar kind of division. Good sense alone directs. 2. Some 
subjects may be treated in different ways. Examine which is 
best among them for the occasion. 3. Some subjects are of a 
mixed kind, and require part of one kind and part of another. 
4. Sometime simple explication of the text, blending the proof 
and application, when it may be useful by way of change. 
5. Observations include frequently both illustration, confirma- 


tion and application. 6. When a doctrine is treated in the 
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way of proposition, the proposition often includes explication, 
illustration, proof, answering objections, and display of excel- 
lence of things. — | 


HISTORY OF METHOD. 


1. By the writers of the Old and New Testament. 2. By 
the fathers of the Primitive Church. 3. By the Reformers. 
4. In the seventeenth century by the Puritans, and non-con- 
formists. 5. In the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
6. At the present time by the different classes and denomina- 


tions. Men who are eminent for method. » 
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LECTURE VIII. ‘ 


PARTS OF A SERMON. 


First. Exordium or introduction, 

I. The necessity and use of it. 

To render the hearers dociles, benevolos, attentos. 

Some discard the exordium, and begin immediately to divide 
the subject. 

IT. The topics from whence an introduction is drawn. , 

1. The conduct. Show the connection. It may be done 
textual, but a hazard of becoming dry. Should be simple and 
short. 2. A passage of Scripture. Sometimes a passage seem- 
ingly opposite. Saurin. ‘ My brethren did you ever meditate 
on such a passage of Scripture?’ Does well. 3. An anecdote. 
Must be done well or not at all. 4. A general observation. 
Not too often, will do very well sometimes. 5. A piece of his- 
tory. 

A historical introduction has generally a happy effect to rouse 
attention. When one can lay hold on some noted fact that is. 
connected with the text or discourse, and. by a proper illustra- 
tion of it open the way to the subject that is to be treated of. 

6. A type oremblem. Sacrifice of Christ. Sacrifice under 
the law. Son ofrighteousness. Sun. 7. A circumstance that 
has occurred in Providence. Very powerful effect. 8. It may 
be drawn from the substance of the discourse. | 

Query. On what occasions should these different methods be 
used? Study variety. | 

IIT. Properties of an introduction. 

1. Natural and easy. Not stiff and pompous. 2. Suitable. 


1. Tothe preacher. Who he is. What heis. How old heis. Where 
he is. 2. To the hearers. Old and young, learned and unlearned 
3. To the time and occasion ; ordinary or extraordinary. 


3. It should lead to the subject and be connected with it. 
4, It should be of the same strain with the subject whether joy- 
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ful or mournful. 5. It should generally be short. 6. Its 
length should bear proportion to the length of the discourse. 


7. On extraordinary occasions greater liberties allowed as to 


_ length. 


IV. Style and language. 

1. Correct. Above every other part. Thisshould be written 
if no other part. 2. Generallymild and gentle. 3. Sometimes 
it may be in what is called ex abrupto. 

Query. On what occasions are introductions ex abrupto suita- 
ble? 

Answer. Extraordinary occasions. ‘To rouse the soul. 

Query. Is it ever proper to have the introduction before 
naming the text? Answer. Sometimes. 

V. Affections in this part of the discourse. Gentle. 

VI. Manner of delivery. Natural, easy, respect to the people. 

Second. Division of a sermon, 

I. Some condemn explicit division. Their argument. 

II. The greatest part of writers are in favor of an explicit 
division. 

Their arguments. Itis ike a man travelling with mile stones 
on the way. Established on practice. Fixes the attention. 
Is more instructive. Help the memory, hearers look forward to 
what is to follow, relieves the fatigue of hearing and makes the 
audience follow the speaker more patiently. 

II. General rules for the division of a sermon. 

1. Let the parts be distinct. 2. In proper order. 3. Let the 
division be of things rather than words. 4. Let it comprehend 
the whole of the subject. 5. Let the parts not be very many. 
6. Let them be clearly and concisely expressed. 7. Not tried 
and common. Not over and over. 8. Vary the mode of divi- 
ding subjects. 

Query. Are subdivisions proper, and should they be particu- 


larly mentioned ? 
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They are necessary to make them assist in composition, and 
diffuse perspicuity into the discourse. But should be mention- 
ed but seldom. 

9. In certain cases there is required a head containing some 
preliminary considerations, previous to entering on the heads 
contained in the discourse. 


1. When the text depends on something going before. 2. When sorie- 
thing is implied. When the text must be divided into two parts, one 
implied, and the other expressed. But this way must not be abused, 
nor too often used. 3. When the text is the conclusion of a dispute. 
e. g., Rom. 5: 1. The text must then be divided into two parts, the 
first consisting of some general considerations on the doctrine of jus- 
tification which Paul established in the preceding chapter, and the 
second of his conclusion; that ‘being thus justified we have peace 
with God.” 4. Often in quotations from the Old Testament in the 
New. 
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LECTURE IX. 


_ STATING THE SUBJECT. 


Third. Relating a passage of Scripture history, called by | 
rhetoricians : | 

I. Narratiwe. 

1 Itsuse. 2. Its qualities. 


1. Clear and distinct. 2. Probable. Agreeable in all its parts 
3. Concise. 4. Bringing to view important circumstances. 5. Sup- 
press unimportant ones. 


3. Language of narration. Connected, adorned. 
II. Description of an action or important event. 
1. In what subject it has ees. 


iB Where it is necessary to give a view of sinners in general. .2 Where 
it is necessary to give a view of a saint. 3. Where it is necessary to 
represent some part of a persons life, character, and conduct, which is 
particularly striking. 4. Where it is necessary to eae fully, any 
remarkable action or event. 


2. Its use. 


1. It gains attention. 2. It is striking. 3. It tends to interest con- 
science, and to. hold up man to himself to view. 4. Scripture fre- 
quently uses it. 


3. Qualities of description. 


1. Itshould be according to the truth of character. 2. Natural and simple. 
3. Important. 4. Striking. 5. Should not fail through excess or 
defect. 6. Every circumstance should be introduced in its ‘proper 
place and order, as a spectator would view them. 


4, Language of description. Vivacity, not passion. 

ITI. Explication. Of a doctrine, &c. 

1. In what subjects it is necessary. Where it needs it. 
2. Its use and importance. Nothing valuable without it. 
3. Qualities of explication. 


1. Clear and distinct. 2. Only where the subject requires it. 3. Full. 
4. Nothing wanting towards understanding the subject. 5. Nothing 
redundant. 


IV. Illustration. 
1. General sources which may serve also by way of expli-. 
cation. } 


1. Passages of Scripture. 2. Examples drawn from Scripture. 3. Sub- 
jects related to it, and closely connected with it. 4. Contrast it with 


‘ 
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subjects which are opposite. Humility with pride. 5. Cause and effect. 
6. Peculiar force of words, as John, 3: 16. 7. Scope. 8. Connec- 
tion. 9. Affection of the writer, as Ps. 42: 2. 10. The state of 
the people to whom he writes. Paul’s epistles. Errors among the 
people. 11. Customs and antiquities. 12. Circumstances. Who? 
What? When? Towhom? Wherefore? How ? 


2. Some peculiar sources of illustration, from which pe- 
culiar benefit may be derived. 


1. History of the Old and New Testament. 2. Rites of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. 3. The history of other nations, commonly called profane. 
4. The works of nature. 5. Arts and sciences. 


V. Language of explication. 
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LECTURE X, 


FOURTH. . CONFIRMATION OR PROOF. 


I. Of the invention of arguments. 

1. The general topic in sermons, is truth connected with 
duty and interest. 2. Some have doubted how far rules can 
assist in the invention of argument. 3. Danger of abuse of 
general topics of argument. 

II. The common sources or topics of argument, rhetoricians 
have invented. 

1. Enumerate them. 2. Consider the utility of them. 


1. Formerly they were in very high estimation, and were very diligently 
taught and learned. 2. Some speak highly of their utility still, and 
strongly recommend them. 3. Others are very much against them, 
and represent them as hurtful. 4. Weigh their value and distin- 
guish between the use and abuse of them. 


It is certainly necessary to know what the sources of rea- 
soning are. To introduce them all, on every occasion, would 
be improper in the highest degree. A sound judgment will 
best teach a person what is suitable to the subject in hand. 
Best things may be abused, but former abuses do not destroy 
their use, only requires exercise of judgment and caution. 

ITI. Particular topics of argument for the pulpit. 

1. Reason, is one source of argument not to be neglected, but 
they should be,— 


1. ‘Plain and obvious; as Acts, 24¢°25. Rom. 3; 1, 6: 1,7: 7, digas 
19, 20, 2. .They ’should be such as do not require much illustration. 
3. They should not be metaphysical, as they will not be suited to the 
audience. 4. They should not make a prominent figure in a sermon. 
5. The preacher should remember that he is not a philosopher, buta 
christian minister. 6. With these cautions and regulations, they 
may be profitably used. The Scripture frequently uses them, as 
Matt. 16:°26. ‘“ Whatisa man,”’&c. 


2. The Scriptures are the grand storehouse for arguments for 
a preacher. 


1. They have most weight in them. 2. They are best adapted to the 
minds of men. 3. They are best suited to a christian minister. 
4. They produce the most powerful effects. 5. They may be drawn 
from it in differentforms. Express declarations, examples, inferences. 
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3. Frequently reason and Scripture may be blended by the 
preacher in adducing arguments. 


IV. Of the different methods of arguing. 
1. Analytic. 


1. What it is. When the preacher conceals his intention till the people 
are gradually brought to see it, tracing the effect to the cause, or the 
cause to the effect. 2. To what subject it is suited. When any- 
thing has been doubted or denied. Persons may be led in that way 
unawares. Where prejudice exists, it has wonderful effects. When \ 
men take opinions and arguments from a spirit of pride, it is the best 
way of exposing them. 


2. The sympathy. 

1. Whatit is. 2. To what subjects it is suited. 

V. Of the number of arguments. 

1. When a preacher enters into a very particular considera- 
tion of a subject, he may be allowed to bring all arguments for 
it. 2, When any truth is controverted, a preacher may do well 
to give a full view of the arguments in support of it. 3. In 
ordinary cases it is best to select the strongest arguments, and 
set them in a clear, strong view, to consider their weight rather 
than their number. 4. In the seventeenth century, we find 
twelve and sometimes twenty arguments for a thing. At 
present, five or six are thought fully sufficient. 5. A sound 
judgment is the best rule in this as well asin other things. 

VI. Of the arrangement of arguments. | 

1. The order should be natural. 2. Things related should 
be placedtogether. 3. The strongest arguments should be placed 
first, according tosome. 4. Others think they should be placed 
last. 5. Others think the two strongest arguments should be 
placed first and last. 6. Others think the arguments should be 
gradually increased in strength. 7. When there are many 
arguments, not very strong, they may be put together. 

Vil. The qualities of confirmation. 

1. Plain. 2. Full. 3. Convincing. 4. Concise. 5. Ar- 


guments suited to the audience. 
46 
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VIII. Of the language of this part of discourse. 

1. Perspicuous. 2, Strong and nervous. 3. Figures of the 
bolder kind. 4. Ornaments chaste. 

Query. How much adorned, and what figures? 

IX. Of motives ; wherein they agree, and wherein they differ 
from arguments. | 

1. Arguments have respect to truth, motives to good. 2. Ar- 
guments relate to doctrines, to duty. 3. Arguments are ad 


dressed immediately to the understanding, motives to the will. 


_ 4, As truth precedes good, so do arguments, motives. Motives 


to a duty, suppose it to have been previously proved to be true 
that itis a duty. 5. The influence of motives rests on a foun- 
dation on the power of argument to produce a conviction of the 
truth. 6. Both arguments and motives are necessary to pro- 
duce the full effect of the Gospel on the soul. The former sub- 
jecting the understanding, the latter, the will and affections to 
its dominion. 
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LECTURE XI. 


FIFTH. REFUTATION OF ERRORS. 


I, What errors a preacher should refute ? 
1. Great errors. 2, Prevailing errors. 3. Errors of which 
people are in danger. 


If. On what occasions this head of discourse should be intro- 
duced. , 
1. When errors are abroad among the people. 2. When 


they are spreading. 3. When the people are in danger of 
imbibing them. 4. When people are called to argue with 
those that hold them. 

IT!. How errors should be refuted. 

1. They should be clearly and fairly stated. 2. meh should 


be convincingly answered. 


1. Argumentative. 2. Carrying conviction. 3. It should be brief and 
forcible. Not drawn out to a great length, else lose their force. 
4. It should be with moderation of spirit in the preacher. II Tim. 
5: 4. 5. It should discover concern and grief 1 the erroneous 
person rather than anger and indignation. James, 1: 20. 


IV. Rules of refutation. 

1. The great rule is not to raise a devil you cannot lay, said 
Dr. Conder to his students. 2. Let it not be too frequently in- 
troduced. 3. In some cases it is best to refute by inference. 
A. Frequently it is best not to name the sect whose error you 
refute. 5. It is to be remembered that the particular influence 
of truth is the best preservative against errors. 6. It should 
likewise be considered that in establishing truth, a preacher is 
virtually refuting error. According to the maxim: Rectum est 
regula, sui est oblique. 7. Where there are people belonging 
to society who hold errors, great delicacy and prudence are — 
necessary in endeavoring to remove them. 8. When errors 
are not known or not prevalent in a place, this part of preach- 
ing is in a great measure needless and may be left out. 


V. Sources of refutation, 
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1. Reason; 2 Scripture.*) Acts, 9: 22, 18: 28. II Tim. 
2: 25. Titus,1: 9. 3. The doctrine of the Catholic Church 
deserve some regard. In all ages of the world agreeable te 
Scripture. 4, Analogy is very useful in refuting errors. 5. Ex- 
perience. Owen on justification finishes with examples of this. 
6. Observation. Attending to the mind, temper, and conduct 
of others. From principles known by practice. Tree known 
bv its fruits. 

Sixth. Answering objections. 

I. What objections should be urged. 

1. What are weighty. 2. What are likely to be urged. 
3. What are commonly in people’s mouth. 4. What are likely 
to prevent the effects of the doctrine. | 

IT. On what occasions is this head of discourse to be introduced. 

ITI. How should objections be answered. 

1. Fairly. 2. Plainly. 3. Convincingly. 4. Fully. 
IV. Some of the most common abuses of this part of discourse. 

1. Making it a common practice to introduce them. 2. Sta- 
ting them unfairly. 3. Answering them clumsily. 4. An- 
swering them tediously. 5. Doing it unsatisfactorily. 

V. Sources of matter for answering objections. 

1. Reason. 2. Scripture, either in declaration, or sometimes 
inferences from it. 3. Confessions of persons who bring them, 
and principles which they allow. 4. Analogy here is pecu- 
liarly forcible. See an example of this way in Butler’s Ana- 
logy. ) | 

V1. Style and language suitable to this head of discourse. | 

1. Simple. 2. Concise. 3. Strong. 4. Pointed. 

VII. The delivery. 
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LECTURE XI. 


SEVENTH. APPLICATION. 

I. The peroration. 

In ancient discourses and narration. 

1. Its nature. Recapitulation of what has been said. 2. Its 
use. It conveys truth powerfully to the mind. 3. Rules for 
its composition. Of the same strain.assermons. If the sermon 
be joyful, so must the application be. 4. General remarks and 
ruies for the application of sermons. | 


1. It is a very important and useful part of sermons. 2. Room should 
be left for it. It should not be comprised in a small space. 3. The 
great aim should be to bring the subjects home to the heart as much 
as possible. [ Cor. 4: 2. 4. The truth should be applied to all the 
hearers according to their different states and situations. 5. It should 
be applied in a variety of forms, sometimes in the way of address, 
sometimes in the way of inference. 6. Many things that did not 
come in the illustration and proof may be very usefully introduced in 
the application. 7. Striking passages of Scripture may be brought 
forward with much effect, and pressed home in the application. 8. In 
whatever form, whether of inference or address, &c., the application 
may be, it should be exceedingly animated. 9. It should be chiefly in 
the way of address. 10. It admits of some of the boldest figures of 
speech. Many that are too strong for other parts of the sermon 
11. To obtain skill in application, read carefully and frequently those 
authors who excel most init. Baxter. Howe. Flavel. Doolittle. 
12. The most successful preachers have generally been remarkable 
for their skill and talents in the application of their subjects. 


The application which is of the same use as the peroration, 
may be in different forms. 

I, A general application like the ancients. 

1. On what occasion this is proper. When there is not time. 
When a doctrine, only not divided. Whena person has blend- 
ed doctrine and application as he went along. 2. The matter 
of which it should be composed. The most weighty things 
that have been spoken should be brought home with force. 

II. Sometimes the application is by way of inference. 

1. In what subject this method is proper. 


1. When any important truth arise naturally from the subject; e. g., 
Christ is Judge, therefore he must be God. Sin against the Holy 
Ghost, therefore, he is God. 2. When any duty arises out of the 
sermon with peculiar force; e. g , Chmist instituted ordinapces, there 
fore a christian should come to the Lord’s Supper. It suits doctrinal] 
subjects well. 3. It will occasionally answer for other subjects too. 
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2. Rules for inferences. 


1. They should be natural. 2. They should be important. 3. They 
should be suitable to the occasion. 4. They should regard every 
part of the subject. 5. They should be animated. 6. It is generally 
proper they should be in the way of address. 7. The language 
should be suitable. 8. Not too many in number. 


3. Abuses ‘to which this part of the discourse is lable ; to 
lead away from the subject to coldness. 

ITI. By way of remark. 

1. Difference between a remark and an inference. An in- 
ference arises out of the subject, a remark is suggested by it. 
2. On what occasions remarks are proper. When a subject is 
barren and scanty. 3. Rules for them. They must have a 
real connection. 4. Abuses to which they are lable. 

IV. In the way of. use. 

1. Different uses for which they are commonly introduced. 


1. Of information. 2. Of refutation. 3. Of examination. 4. Of 
reproof. 5. Of correction. 6. Of lamentation. 7. Of consolation. 
8. Of exhortation. 9. Of derhortation, or warning. 


Query. What affections are suited to each of these uses? 
What should the preacher feel, and what should he strive to 
impart to his audience ? 
2. In what subjects this ‘mode of application is proper. 
1. In doctrinal subjects. 2. In promises. 3. Sometimes in duties. 
3. The advantages of this mode. 


1. It presents a full view of the use of the subject. 2. It shows of 
what various improvement divine truth is capable. 3. It divides to 
every one his portion of spiritual food. 4. It prevents misapplication 
of divine truth by the hearers. 


4, Disadvantages and abuses. 


1. When always used, it is monotonous and dull. 2. When all the old 
phrases are made use of, there is the appearance of formality which 
is disgusting. 3. When it is the general mode of closing a discourse 
a person is apt to run into common place, and the same ideas too fre- 
quently recur. . 


5. In what form this mode of application should be repre- 
sented ? . 


1. The old formal way of announcing it should be laid aside. 2. Natural 
expressions suited to the taste of the present age should be employed. 
3. The way of announcing it should vary as much as possible 
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4. There is no occasion to introduce all the uses at one time. Those 
should be insisted upon which are most suitable to the occasion, and 
most edifying to the people. 5. The preacher should know the affec- 
tions suited to each use and endeavor to excite them. 


V. By way of address. 


1. The subjects or persons addressed. 


1, Impenitent sinners in their different forms. Ignorant, profane, careless, 
hardened, apostates, hypocrites, regular in conduct, self righteous. 
2. Awakened sinners. Seeking relief from self, from law, seeking 
Christ, wavering and halting. 3. Christians. Weak, tempted, doubt- 
ing, under the hidings of God’s countenance, slothful, backsliders, 
growing christians, strong, mourners, rejoicing, zealous. 4. According 
to conditions. Rich, poor, prosperous. Afflicted. In body, in mind, 
in outward estate. Superiors, inferiors, equals. 5. According to re- 
lations. Domestics, parents and children, husband and wife, masters 
and servants. Civil. Sovereign and subjects, fellow citizens. Mem- 
bers of smaller communities ; corporations, towns, villages, neighbor- 
hood. Ecclesiastical. Ministers, deacons, people. Members of the 
church ; to ministers, to deacons, to fellow members, to other churches, 
to the world. 6. According to time of life. Young, middle aged, old 
persons. . 


2. On what topics this mode of application is proper. 


1. It is suited to a very great variety of subjects. 2. It is particularly 
adapted to practical subjects. 3. Duties of religion may be well ap- 
plied in this way. 4. In some extraordinary services, such as fast 
days, it is a very home mode of application. 


3. Advantages of this mode. 


1. It forms an agreeable variety to a stated preacher and audience. 2. It 
brings general truth home to particular characters and persons. 3. It 
is remarkably pointed so that none can easily ward off conviction of 
sin or call to duty. 


4. Its disadvantages and abuses. 


1. On many occasions it requires great delicacy and care in a young min- 
ister. 2. People will be apt to consider it as personal. 3. When it 
is introduced in subjects which it does not suit, it is very awkward. 


5. Rules for executing it with propriety. 


1. One great rule is, that the preacher should know the ways of thinking, 
feeling, habits, reasoning, &c., temptations of each particular class. 
2. He should address them suitably to their different states, paying re- 
gard to age, office, &c , and treating them with the respect which is due. 
3. He should express compassion rather than anger in regard to them. 
4. He should show them that it is Scripture which speaks to them by 
his mouth. 
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EIGHTH. DIFFERENT METHODS OF TREATING SUBJECTS. 


I. Textual preaching. 

Division of texts into different parts considering the whole in 
its proper order, and teaching it in a way of explication or con- 
firmation as subject requires. — 

1. To what subjects it is applicable. 


1. To all kinds of subjects. 2. Especially to principles of Christianity, 
duties and promises. 


2, Advantages of this method. 


1. It isa simple, natural, and easy way of teaching Christianity. 2. It 
tends to make the Scripture to be better understood. 3. It teaches 
religion in a very Scriptural way, in illustration, proof, &c., and does 
honor to the word. 4. It gives much force to the doctrine by show- 
ing it all from Scripture, 5. It affords much variety, and throws a 
‘sermon out of common place. 


am 3. Disadvantages and abuses. 


at 1. When constantly used, it is tiresome to some hearers. 2. Some passa- 
ges do not require it. Historical, parables, &c. 


4 Rules for textual preaching. 


1. See that the subject be such as better illustrated this way than any 
other. 2. Attend to the principal scope of the passage. 3. Make 
other parts illustrate. 4. See that every part tend to illustrate and 
enforce the scope of the whole. 5. Much care is necessary that the 
heads are placed in proper order, so as best to illustrate each other, 
and the whole. 


5. Examples. ‘‘God so loved the world.” ‘God spared 
not his own son.” Beatitudes. 

IT. By ways of explication. 

1. To what subjects this is suitable. 


1. Where a text is long, and requires much time to view all its parts. 
This is common with French divines, who preach regularly through 
a whole book. 2. When much difficulty is ina subject. 3. This 
method should predominate in what is called exposition. 


2. Rules for composing a sermon in the way of explication. 


1. Understand texts well, and what is required to be done. 2. Explain 
meaning of terms, whether simple or metaphysical, and remove all 
difficulty from them. 3. Then proceed to the subject itself, and set 
it in full and clear point of view. 4. Sometimes, first remove difli- 
culties and false interpretations, and then point out the truth; e. g., 
John, 16: 12. 5. Sometimes it is best to explain truth first, and then 
false interpretations. 6. When difficulties from intricacy of subjects, 
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and its being hard to be understood, enter on it with deep application 
and care, and arrange well, as well as explain well; e. g., John, 1: 
17.. 7. When importance of matter makes the way of explication 
necessary, the mind should be exerted to display truth in its simplici- 
ty and beauty; e. g., Il Cor. 4: 7. 8. Observe whether the subject 
stands in need only of being explained and enlivened with agreeable 
illustrations or if it must be also confirmed by evidence, and what evi- 
dence of fact, as, Phil. 2: 6, or right, as Phil.2: 7. Heb. 12: 6. 


III. By way of observation. 
1. To what subjects it is applicable: Bb 4 


1. Historical subjects. 2. To miracles and parables. 3. Sometimes to 
doctrines. Notso common. 4. In general plain subjects, which do 
noi need explication. 


2. Advantages of this method. 


1. It is the only way suited to many subjects. 2. It draws the marrow 
out of many passages. 3. In some subjects, partakes of the excel- 
lence of the Socratic mode, and leads people insensibly to draw conclu- 
sions, which they did not before allow. 5. It leads naturally to the ap- 
plication of the subject of general to particular cases, and of what is 


said of one person, or to him; to those to whom the preacher ad- 
dresses himself. 


3. Disadvantages and abuses. 


i. When used in all kinds of subjects. 2. When employed in proper 
subjects. .3. When not naturally flowing from subjects. 


4. Rules. © 


1. Important. 2. Arising naturally from the subject. Its scope, &c. 
3. Seldom any but theological. 4. Handsomely expressed. 5. Placed 
in proper order. 6. Not mention all at once. 


IV. By way of proposition. 
1. To what subject it is suitable. 


1. When the subject is large and the preacher cannot enter into particu- 
lars. To reduce the whole to a general proposition is useful, as Rom. 
8: 13. 2. It often answers well cn doctrinal subjects. 3. Itisa 
method which tends to make people well acquainted with systematic 
divinity. 4. It will suit practical as well as doctrinal subjects. 


2. Advantages and excellencies. 


1. It gives the preacher an ample field when he chooses. 2. It favors 
the preacher with an opportunity of giving more extensive views of 
the truth of the Gospel. 3. It gives greater liberty than some other 
methods, as a preacher is not confined to his text but to his propo- 
sitions. 


3. Disadvantages and abuses. 


1. Danger of dryness. 2. Danger of common place, both in propositions 
and illustration. 3. Itis notso simple as the way of explanation and 
textual preaching. 


4, Rules. 
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1. The propositions must be contained in the text. 2. Connected with 
each other. 3. Arranged in proper order. 4. Expressed with pre- 
cision. 5. Not toominute. 6. Not very many in number. 


5. Examples. Rom. 8: 13. 
V. By way of continual application. 
1. To what subjects is this suitable. 


1. Practical. 2. Awful. Death. Judgment. 3. When the subject is 
generally understood. 4. Frequently exhortations may be usefully 
treated in this way. 


2. Advantages, 


1. It is calculated to engage attention. 2. It addresses the heart, and 
conscience all along. 3. It is most likely to produce striking and 
immediate effects. 


3. Disadvantages and abuses. 


1. When it is the common way, by no means so instructive to the people 
as some others. 2. It is very awkward in subjects not suited to it. 
3. It supposes persons well taught, when they are not, it leaves them 
ignorant. 4. Many of the most important subjects cannot be treated 
in this way as doctrines. 


4. Rules. 


1. It requires very lively subjects. Only in such examples “ work out 
your own salvation.” 2. It requires great life and feeling in the 
preacher. 3. It should be all animated. 4. It should benatural and 
easy. 5. It should be very frequent. 6. It should be sometimes very 
striking and affecting in what is adduced. 


5. Examples. Zeph. 2: 1. ICor.11: 28. Phil. 2: 12. 
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NINTH. THE MANNER OF DIVIDING AND TREATING DIFFERENT 


KINDS OF SUBJECTS. 


I. Doctrines. 

1. Stating the subject and explaining it. 2. Confirming it. 
3. Answering objections and refuting errors. 4. Applying it. 

IT. Duties. 

1. Full statement and explanation. 2. Proveit to bea duty. 
3. Answering objections. 4. Motives. 5. Means. 6. Appli- 
cation. 

III. Promises ; e. g., Deut. 33: 25. “ As thy day is, &c.”’ 

1. Explanation of it. 2. Certainty. Not only necessary. 
3. Excellence. Not always necessary. 4, Application of it 
to particular persons and seasons. 5. Inferences. 

IV. Exhortation ; e. g., Phil. 2: 12. . 

1. Explain them. 2. Show the obligations. 3. Enforce 
the practice. 4. Point out means of compliance. 5. Answer 
objections. 6. Direct to particular seasons to which exhorta- 
tion refers, and to persons from whom it requires compliance. 

V. Devotional subjects ; e. g., Ps. 42: 2. 

1. General remarks. 


1. Criticism is misplaced. 2. Much and abstract meaning is not suita- 
ble. 3. Expression not seasoned with nicety. 4. The affections of 
the writers are to be carefully explored by the preacher. He is to 
endeavor to enter into them, to feel and express them. 5. The flame 
of affection should be kept alive throughout the whole discourse. 


2. Method. 


1. The devout affections of the text are to be described and expressed. 
2. They are to be enlarged, illustrated and delineated as they appear 
in different saints in Scripture, and in different situations in life. 
3. Sometimes it is necessary to prove that this is the temper of a 
christian, and not enthusiastic delusion, but the very confirmation 
should have as much devotion in it as possible. 4. Application at 
the end is very useful. Sometimes it may be in a way of inference, 
or by way of a home animated address. 


3. Peculiar excellence of this kind of preaching. 


1. It not only instructs the mind but touches the heart. 2. It is the most 
sweet and delightful way of preaching to pious souls. 3. It draws 
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forth the graces of the Spirit into exercise. 4. It is calculated to 
leave the deepest impressions upon the soul. 5. It is most calculated 
to make careless people feel, and to insinuate truth into the soul. 


VI. Histories. Acts, 8: 5. 

1. Relate theaction. 2. Consider the agents, &c. 3. Take 
a view of circumstances as time, place, &c. 4. Hgarfine 
whether it be good or bad. 5. Propose it as an example or 
warning. 6. Deduce practical remarks. Or histories may be 
treated in way of observations. 

VII. Parables. Miracles. 

They may be treated in the same way as histories. 

VIII. Prophecies. Gen. 3: 15. 

1. Explain the prediction in its different parts. 2. Point out 
its accomplishment in the event to which it refers in its different 
parts. 3. Answer objections or remove difficulties. 4. Draw 


reflections and inferences from it. 
IX. Types ; 1. e., the passover. Brazen serpent. 


1. Explain the action. 2. Prove that itisatype. 3. Con- 
sider what the antitype isto which it refers. 3. Show the agree- 
ment and fulfilment of the type in the antitype. Deduce 
remarks or inferences. The application of type to antitype 
may be done at once or by parts. When treating of a type let 
the thing typified be chiefly in view. When treating of doc- 
trines in the New Testament illustrate them by types. 

X. Occasional subjects. 


1. What they are. 


1. Fast days, asin Scotland, before sacraments and thanksgiving. 2. Fu- 
neral sermons. 3. Missionary sermons. 


2. General qualifications. 


1. They should be appropriate. This is of the utmost importance. 
2. They shouldbeanimated. 3. They should be devotional. 4. Care 
is to be taken that the matter be not carried beyond due bounds, and 
that the preacher be not led away by the ardor of the passion. 


3. Method. 


1 The former general rules will be of use to direct. 2. The preacher is 
not under the necessity of paying that strict attention to his text as 
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when preaching on ordinary occasions. 3. It is quite enough if the 
discourse be founded on the text. 4. General propositions and obser- 
vations drawn from the text, and applied to the occasion will be suita- 
ble and edifying. 


XI. The manner of illustrating a particular pointin a sermon. 

1. Consider what is to be explained or proved. 2. What 
medium of illustration or proof it is capable of and requires. 
Nature. Works of art. Examples. Reasoning. 3. As all 
cannot be employed, enquire what will most effectually answer 
the purpose, and .be the most plain and striking. 4. When 
the particular is drawn up, then enquire if the particular point 
be illustrated and proved, and that the whole of it be in a con- 


vincing manner. 5. Of the length of illustration in a particular. 
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LECTURE XV. 
OF EXPOSITION. 


I. What exposition is, and wherein it differs from a sermon. 
II. Different methods of exposition. 

1. A regular method is dividing the parts of the passage of 
Scripture, and an improvement likewise methodically arranged. 
2. An explanation of the passage followed by a numbert of re- 
flections in regular order. 3. Some mix altogether explanation, 
application, doctrine, duty, and remarks, without mentioning 
any method. 

Query. What are the advantages and disadvantages of each 
of these methods and which is on the whole the best? 

Remarks. In some parts of Scripture one kind answers best, 
in another, another. In historical subjects generally, the last 
is the most suitable. 

IIT. The design of exposition. 

1. To explain the Scripture. 2. To show its scope and use. 
3. To make reflections, remarks, and application. 

IV. Peculiar advantages of exposition. 

1. It honors the Scripture. 2. It makes the Scripture better 
understood, and in a larger proportion than sermons can. 3. It 
enables persons afterwards to read the passages expounded with 
greater benefit. 4. It accustoms them to a habit of making re- 
flections on Scripture as they read them. 5. It is more enter- 
taining than sermons. 6. It gives occasion to many exhorta- 
tions which could not otherwise be given. 7. It displays the 
beauty, fullness and suitableness of the Word of God more clearly 
than sermons. 8. It occasions a pleasing variety. 9. It is in 
the highest degree edifying to the minister himself. 

Query. Is ita good custom to expound the Scripture one part 


of the day? Exceedingly good. 
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V. Difficulties and abuses of exposition. - 
1. Difficulties. 


1. To understand the meaning of words and the force of phrases. 2. To 
understand figures and allusions to customs and events which are but 
little known. 3. To discern the connection of the passage. 4. To 
perceive the scope of the writer. 


2. Abuses to which exposition is liable. 


1. From carelessness. Persons may easily say something. 2. By criti- 
cal remarks before plain people. 3. By dwelling on things that are 
uninteresting and unimportant. 4. By skimming along the surface, 
and not entering into the depth of the Word of God. 5. Entering into 
a full discussion of a doctrine asin a sermon. 6. By retiring into a 
common place and using all in common divisions. 


VI. Rules of expositions. 

i. Keep upon the mind a sense of the importance of the ex- 
ercise. 2. Understand the design of the book, and the object of 
the writer. 3. Consider the spirit and the force of the words. 
4. Attend carefully to the connection. 5. Keep in view the 
scope of the writer in the particular passage before you. 6. En- 
deavor to render it entertaining by illustrations drawn from all 
kinds of subjects. '7. Reduce particular inferences and remarks 
from the doctrine, the force of the words, the connection and 
the scope, &c. 8. Be not critical in exposition. 9. It may be 
useful to consider how Christ and his Apostles would have ex- 
pounded the passage before you, both as to matter and manner. 
10. Endeavor to blend together familiarity and dignity, ease 
and correctness. 11. Endeavor to enter into the affections of 
the sacred writer, and feel the same emotions that he did when 
he wrote what you are expounding. 12. Look up to God for 
help, depend on him, and endeavor to preserve the mind in a 
serious frame. . 

Query. Should exposition be written wholly, or in part, or 
at all? 

VII. Helps to exposition. 

1. Knowledge of the Scriptures. 2. General knowledge of 
heology, 3. Knowledge of languages. 4. Knowledge of 
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history, science, &c. 5. Knowledge of ancient manners and 
customs. 6. Knowledge of the world. 7. Knowledge of the 
state of the hearers, tastes, sentiments, and views. 8. Good com- 
mentators. ) 


Query. Who are the best commentators ? 
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LECTURE XVI. 


GENERAL QUALITIES REQUIRED IN A SERMON. 


I. Enumerate them. 

1. Purity of doctrine, 2. Good sense. 3. Perspicuity. 
1. Necessity of it. 2. Means of acquiring it. 

4. Simplicity, ease. 


1. Inideas. 2. Intheplan. 3. Inthemanner. 4. In thestyle. 5. In 
the delivery. 


5. Strength. 


1. Importance of it. 2. Whence it is derived. 3. What writers are 
most eminent for it. Howe. N. Taylor. Vitringa. Robinson. 
Claude. 


6. Elegance. Sherlock. Walker of Edinburgh. 7. Orna- 


ments. 


1. Use of ornaments. 2. Importance of them. 3. What subjects admit 
of them, and in what degrees, Illustration. 4. Of what kind the or- 
naments of a sermon ought to be, and whence they should be derived. 
Becoming the pulpit. 5. Writers most eminent in this respect. 
Leighton. Dr Bates. 


8. Unction. 


1. Wherein it consists. 2. Importance of it. 3. Writers most remarka- 
ble for this quality. Gerrard’s Meditations. Frank. Rudolf’s re- 
mains. Willeson. Owen. 


9. Variety. 


1. As to subject. 2. As to matter. 3. Asto manner. Language and 
delivery. 


10. Novelty. If it be obtained with propriety. 

IT. How these are to be obtained. 

1. By study and application. 2. By unfeigned piety and 
exalted devotion. 3. By improvement of taste. 4. By obser- 
vation. 5. By imitation of the best models. 


1. Of the sacred writers. Their distinguishing excellence, particular 
beauty. 2. Of the ancient fathers. 3. Of the preachers of the Ro- 
mish Church. 4. Of the foreign protestants. 5. Of the American 
divines. 6. Of the English writers of sermons. 
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LECTURE XVII. 


DIFFERENT WAYS OF PREPARATION FOR PREACHING. 


I. Writing fully and reading tt. 
1. Advantages of this method. 


1. Correctness of thought, arrangement and expressions. 2. Greater full- 
ness of ideas. 3. Great relief to the memory. 


2. Disadvantages. 


i. Dryness, stiffness and deadness. 2. Danger of not being popular in its 
form. 3. It is in great disrepute with many good people. 


3. On what occasions it may be proper. 


1. Extraordinary. public services. 2. Some may think it proper for a 
young preacher. 


4. Rules. 


1. Language, natural, easy, and spoken rather than written language. 
2. Person should be master of his notes in some degree. 3. Should 
endeavor to deliver with speaking rather than a reading tone. 


Query. When was this mode introduced and practised ? 
II. Writing fully and learning tt by heart. 
1. Advantages. 


1. All the advantages of the former method. 2. Likely to be better de 
livered than the former. 3. To the audience appearance of greater 
talents. 


2. Disadvantages. 


1. It requires much of a preachers time to learn it. 2. A great burden to 
the memory. 3. Paap ae disagreeable when the person forgets. 
4. In danger of having something of stiffness. 


3, When proper. Same as in the former. 4. Rules. 
III. Writing part and reading it. 
1. Advantages. 2. Disadvantages. 3. Rules and when 
proper. 
IV. Forming a pretty large skeleton and using notes. 
1. Advantages. | 
1. Considerable fullness of ideas. 2. Accurate arrangement. 
2. Disadvantages. 


1. Danger of poverty of language. 2. Danger of something of stiffness 
of a written discourse. 3. Great fettering of the mind of the preacher. 


3. Rules and when proper. When he has a bad memory. 
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V. Forming a skeleton and preaching without notes. 
1. Advantages. 


1. He secures good ideas and proper arrangement by writing. 2. Ideas 
are more easily remembered than words. 3. Nearly all freedom of 
extempore. 4. Good ideas, however, which occur in preaching may 
be set down afterwards. 


2. Disadvantages. 


1. In danger of forgetting what is written. 2. Danger of meanness of lan- 
guage. 
3. Rules. 


1. Form the plan well. 2. Let the ideas be select. 3. Let Scripture 
proofs, and illustration, and comparisons be sought for, and dotted 
down. 4. Look at them before preaching. 


VI. Drawing up heads and particulars and preaching from 
them. | 
1. Advantages. 


1. It has advantages above not writing as it directs the outlines of a dis- 
course. 2. It gives scope to a well furnished mind to bring forth its 
stores, 


2. Disadvantages. 


1. In danger of being meagre. 2. When an able man is not ina good 
frame, it does not answer well. 


3. Rules. 


1. Should be well acquainted with the subject. 2. Should meditate 
fully on the subject. 3. Should seek a devout, lively frame of heart. 


VII. From premeditation. 
1. Advantages. 


1. Very natural and easy. 2. It produces habits of preaching more 
readily. 


2. Disadvantages. 


1. Danger of forgetting what was premeditated. 2. Ideas afterwards are 
in a great measure lost. 3. Danger of a loose way of preaching. 


3. Rules. 


1. Should have great self command. 2. Accustom himself to severe 
study at first. 3. A devout frame of soul is of unspeakable impor- 
tance. 


VIII. On preaching extempore. 


i es 
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LECTURE XVIII. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD PREACHER. 


I. Natural. 
1. Of body. 


1. Good constitution. Means of acquiring it. Not accustoming them- 
selves to any thing that tends to make them delicate. Means of pre- 
serving it. Necessity and importance of it. 


Query. What are the common ways in which preachers 
destroy a good constitution. Excessive study. Especially noc- 
turnal. Preaching beyond strength; as to length, frequency. 
Excessive loudness of voice. Neglecting-of air and exercise. 
Not taking care when warm with preaching to avoid colds. 
Neglect of proper attention as to food and drink. 


2. A good voice. What a good voice is? Clear, distinct, and sound. 
Necessity and importance of it. Means of improving it. Guard 
against speaking too loud. 


Query. What are the most common ways of spoiling a good 
voice ? 
2. Of mind. 


1. Good sense of judgment. 2. Good memory. 3. Fruitful imagina- 
tion. 4. Lively affections. 5. Fertile invention. 


IT. Supernatural. 
1. True grace in the heart. 2. An habitual serious frame 
of mind. 3. Exalted devotion. Its use and importance. 


1. It animates with fervent zeal for the glory of God. 2. It inflames the 

soul with love to Christ. 3. It creates tender affection for precious sou!s. 

4. Jt stirs up to great diligence and ardor in the work. 5. It enables 

a person to enter into a Spirit of the sacred writings. 6. It draws 

~ down abundance of divine influence from above. ‘The secret 6* 

the Lord is with them that fear him.” 7. It gives additional life, 

zeal, vigor, and strength to all the faculties of the soul. Understand- 
ing more enlightened. Heart more love, More true eloquence. 


4. A continual dependance on God for his blessing. 

ITI. Acquired, or things which form proper objects of a minis- 
ter’s study. 

1. Knowledge of the Scriptures. 2. Knowledge of the 
system of theology. 3. Knowledge of the ecclesiastical anti- 


quity. 4. Knowledge of history, ecclesiastical and civil. 
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5. Knowledge of languages. 6. Knowledge of arts and sci- 
ences. 7. Knowledge of the human heart and of mankind. 
8. Knowledge of the world, and of manners, customs, and 
modes of behavior. 9. Habits of diligent application to study 
from day to day. 

N. B. Sir Isaac Newton being asked, by what means he had 
been enabled to make those rapid and successful advances in 
science which astonished the world, replied: ‘‘ If he had done 
more than others, it was not so much owing to superior genius 
as to a habit he had early acquired of close attention and pa- 


tient thinking.”? LEnfield’s sermons. 
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LECTURE XIX. 


FAULTS OF PREACHERS WHICH ARE TO BE MOST CAREFULLY 
GUARDED AGAINST. 


[. Discontinuance or neglect of general study. 


IT. Resting satisfied with the skill they have attained, and not 
aming at further improvement. 


III. Inattention to things of inferior moment, style, delivery, 
ornament. 


IV. Following improper models. 


V. Dryness and leanness. 


VI. Improper choice of subjects. Great wisdom required. 
VII. Carelessness. 


Difficulty of keeping up constant attention 
for many years. 


VIII. Sinful confidence. 
iX. Sinful diffidence. 
Afraid of great men. Better to say I have been seeking the 
presence of God, than pleasing critics. 
X. Improper avm to please men. 
XI. The gratification of self love. 


1. At what things such a person aims. 


1. Acquisition of fame. 


2. Of power. 3. Of worldly advantage 
4. Indulgence of pride. 5. Of the increase of his party. 


2. How this self love appears in preaching. 


1. In the matter of preaching. In the choice of subjects and manner of treat 


ing them. Such subjects as recommend him to the great and learned, 
Such as will not expose men to bear the cross. 


Such as recommend 
him to his own party that holds favorite sentiments. Such as recom- 
mend him to the godly for the sake of gaining their approbation. 
N. B. The Gospel may be preached in great purity in order 
to benefit self. It may also be preached in purity in order to 
please self as a person’s own system of opinions. 


2. In the manner of preaching. To please self, as an idol in the way 
of doing it. To extol self above others. To recommend self to 
others. To promote worldly advantages. 


XII. A want of sufficient regard to the particular audience, 
capacities, taste, wants, &c. 


“« 
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1. Soaring above them as a plain people. 2. Sinking 
beneath them as to matter and manner. A slovenly, coarse 
way of preaching to a sensible, judicious, polite audience, ac- 
customed to judicious, able, elegant preaching. 3. Adopting 
a mode of preaching widely different from what they have 
been accustomed to. If used to regular and methodical preach- 
ing, will not relish loose, and if used to loose, will not relish 
methodical. 4. Striking all their prejudices, and not leading 
them as they are able to bear it. 


XIII... Tediousness, says Dr. Johnson, is the most fatal of all 


Faults. 
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LECTURE XX. 


HINTS AND QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO THE COMPOSITION OF A 


DISCOURSE. 


1. Seek a serious frame of soul. 2. Implore divine grace, di- 
rection and assistance. 3. Meditate seriously and fully on the 


subject you have in view. 


I. Questions as to the choice of subjects. 

1. What is the state of the congregation, its general and par- 
ticular wants. 2. Is the subject chosen important and neces- 
sary: 3. Is it suitable to the people. 4. Is it peculiarly suita- 
ble to the present season. 5. Has it been lately treated on. 

IT. Questions relating to the subject when chosen. 

1. What is the meaning of the text. 2. What is the scope 
of the passage. 3. What is the connection with the context, 
preceding and following. 4. What is the force of the words. 
5. What truths does the Spirit of God mean to convey by the 
words of the text. 


IIT. Questions relating to the introduction. 

1. How should I begin, 2. Whether it is best to draw the in- 
troduction from the context, general doctrine, or some remarks 
that is akin to the subject. 3. What topic will most engage 
the attention of the hearers, and most naturally introduce the 
subject of discourse. 4. Do I remember an anecdote or passage 


of Scripture, or history, that will serve for a beginning. 


IV. Questions relatwe to the division of the subject. 

1. What mode will best suit the subject. .Explication, textu- 
al, division, observation, proposition, or application. 2. What 
will throw most light on the subject. 3. Which will the people 
most easily understand and remember. 4. What will most 
contribute to the unity of the discourse. 5. In what order 


should the heads be placed so as to give light to each other. 
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V. Questions relative to explication and narration. To expli- 
cation. iid 
1. How this doctrine, or duty, or passage of Scripture be best 
illustrated. 2. What help for explication can be derived from 
connection, scope, &c. From other passages of Scripture. 
From comparing it with other doctrines that are akin to it, or 
things which are opposite, and serve to illustrate, or history. 
3. What is necessary to explain fully in every part. 4. Is any- 
thing adduced superfluous, and what might be omitted. 
TO NARRATION AND DESCRIPTION. 
1. What particular should be mentioned and what suppressed. 
2. What enlarged on as most important, and what only just 
hinted at. 


VI, Questions relative to confirmation. 

1. What need is there of confirmation. 2. Whence should the 
arguments be derived? From what topics? Reason, Scripture, 
or analogy. 3. What arguments are most suited to the con- 
gregation. 4. What is the proper order in which they should 
be placed. 5. Whence should the illustration of the arguments 
be drawn? From works of nature. Ancient history. Jewish 
economy or passages of Scripture. 6. What mode of illustra- 


tion or reasoning will strike and convince the hearers most. 


VII. Questions relating to the refutation of errors. 
1. Is there any error referred to in the text that needs confu- 
tation. 2. How can this be best done so as to convince and 


not to provoke. 


VIII. Questions relative to the improvement of the subject. 

1. What method of improvement is best suited to the subject. 
2. If reflections, what are most natural and useful. 3. If uses, 
what uses are most necessary. 4. If in the way of address, 


what persons are to be addressed, and by what topics. What 
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is there belonging to the subject which has not been already 
adduced, but can now be properly brought forward. 5. What 
hints does the subject furnish for producing conviction. conver- 
sion, edification or comfort. 

IX. As the devotional method ts peculiarly pleasing and edify- 
img, enquire is there any part of the discourse where a devotional 
strain can be introduced with advantage. 

X. In every discourse let there be a reference to the Mediatorial 
works of Christ and the grace of the Spirit. Therefore enquire 
where they can be introduced with the greatest propriety and advan- 
tage. 
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LECTURE XXI. 


FIRST. SUITABLE TEMPER IN PREACHING, 


I. Preparation of heart for preaching by previous exercise. 

Seek for,—1. Removal of worldly thoughts and dispositions. 
2. Great seriousness and deep solemnity of heart. 3. Ardent 
zeal. 4. Boldness of fidelity. 5. Humility and meekness. 


Means to be used for this purpose. 


1. Reading of the Scriptures, or lively devotional books. 2, Meditation 
on the work in which you are going to be engaged. 3. Fervent 
prayer for an abundant measure of the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


IT. Proper framein preaching. 

1. A heart entirely full of divine things. 2. A heart relish- 
ing the sweetness of the truth delivered. 3. Profound humili- 
ty and self denial. 4. Aiming at God’s glory. 5. Full of 
affection to souls, and thirsting for their salvation. 6. Con- 
stantly eyeing Christ present, as head of the Church, and hold- 
ing the stars in his right hand, supporting his ministers and 
making them shine. 7. Depending on the Spirit’s assistance, 
and breathing out a prayer to him for aid, and trusting in him 
for all. 8. Seeking to be enabled to speak in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit, and with power, as a dying man to dying 
men. 

III. Temper after preaching. 

1. Deep seriousness from a savour of divine things on the 
heart. 2. Deep humility. 3. Examination cfheart. 4. Deep 
humiliation for what has been cuus3. 5. Hauible thanksgiv- 
‘ing to God for what has been aright. 6. Fervent prayer to God. 


1. For pardon of the iniquity of holy things. 2. For God’s acceptance of 
labors 3 For the success of the word preached. 


7. Looking after success afterwards. 

Second. Temptations of ministers as to temper in preaching 
_ which should be carefully avoided. 

Chr Beforehand. 

1. Neglect of spiritual preparation. 2. Trusting on what 
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has been prepared for the pulpit. 3. Entering on the work as 
a customary thing. 

II. During the time of preaching. 

1. Distraction of mind from external objects. 2. Worldly 
frame of heart. 3. Speaking divine truth as ordinary things. 
4. Pride.. 5. Self seeking to please self. 6. Fear of men. 
7. Seeking to please men. 8. Ashamed and grieved because 
they think they have not pleased men, and that they think 
meanly of the preacher. 9. Forgetfulness of God’s presence, 
and of Christ. 10. Neglecting of dependance on the Spirit, 
and forgetting that God alone gives success. 

III. After preaching. 

1. Losing the remembrance of the subject as soon as out of 
the pulpit. 2. Self gratulation because he thinks he has done 
well. 3, Shame and vexation if he thinks he has done meanly. 
4, Returning again immediately to the world and worldly things. 
5. Thinking nothing of success and acceptance. 6. In short, 
regarding the whole as a mere customary service, which has 


been gone through. 
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LECTURE XXII. 


HISTORY OF PREACHING. 


First. Under the Old Testament. In the time of Ezra. 

Second. Under the New Testament. 

I. In the time of Christ. 

I. The text or subject. 2. Form or method. Frequently in 
the form of conversation. 3. Time, place, and posture. 

II. During the age of the Apostles. 

1. The petsons who preached. 2. The subject or text. 
3. Form or method. 4. Time, place, and delivery. 

III. During the three first centuries in the Primitive Church. 

1. The preachers. 2. The subject or text. 3. The form or 
method. 4. Delivery, length, &c. 5. Time and place. 

IV. From the time of Constantine, to the seventh century. 

1. The preachers. 2. The subject or text. 3. The form or 
method. More regular. 4. The delivery and length. Mark 
of approbation. 5. Time, place, and dress. 

V. During the dark ages, or from the seventh century to the 
Reformation. : 

1. The preachers. Many Monks. 2. The object or text. 
Sometimes a passage of Aristotle. 3. The form or method. 
4, The delivery, length. 5. The time, place, and dress. 

VI. At the Reformation, and during the whole century in which 
it took place. 

1. Among the Calvinists or Reformed. 

1. The Reformers. 2. Their immediate Pollowers during that century. 

2. Among the Lutherans or Protestants. 

1, Luther. 2. Immediate followers. 

3. The Church of Rome. 

VII. During the seventeenth century. 

1. In England. 


1. In the Established Church. 2. Among Puritans and Nonconformists. 
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2. In Scotland. 3. In France. 
1. Among the Reformed, 2. In the Church of Rome. 


4. In Holland. 5. In Germany among the Lutherans. 
VIII. During the eighteenth century. 
1. In England. 


1. Among the mass of the established clergy. 2. Among the evangeli- 
¥ cal clergy. Romain. Newton. 3. Among the orthodox Dissenters. 
4. Among Methodists. 


2. In Scotland. 


Nes. pa 
ar 1. In the Established Church. McLaurin. Boston. 2. Among the 
é ee Seceders. Erskins. 


3. In France. 4. In Holland. 5. In Germany. 6. In 
America. 

Third. General remarks. 

1. Observe wherein there is an agreement among all these, 
and wherein they differ. 2. Attend to their defects and shun 
them. 3. Seek to havea clear view of their excellencies, and 
endeavor to possess them. Unction of fathers and many 
preachers in the Church of Rome. Clearness of doctrines in 
the Reformers. Depth, judiciousness, and zeal of the Reform- 
ists, Warmth and pointed address of the Methodists. Sim- 
plicity and seriousness of evangelical clergy. Clear method, 
well formed plan, accurate illustration, and good sense of Dis- 
senters. 4. Enquire if any further improvement can be made 
in preaching. 5. Observe the best and worst preachers with 
these views. The former will most strikingly illustrate and 


exemplify the excellencies, and the latter the defects. te 2 
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LECTURE XXIII. 


PUBLIC PRAYER. 


I, The importance of prayer as a part of public worship. 

1. It is one of the noblest parts. 2. It tends to edification 
in the highest degree. 3. It is necessary to the honor of reli- 
gion that this part of worship should be properly conducted. 
4, It is also necessary to the spiritual benefit of the Rongtagas 
tion, 5. The honor of the christian ministry lkewise requires 
that those who plead for the practice of extempore prayer, 
should particularly mind this. 6. As prayer has such an influ- 
ence, both as te the blessing of God on other parts of worship, 
and as to the proper discharge of them, both by minister 
and people. the suitable performance of it is the more impor- 


tant. 
II. Faults which are often observed with respect to the manner 


in which public prayer is conducted. 

1. Sameness. Little else but form. 2. Coldness. 3. Not 
entering into all the different parts of prayer, such as adoration, 
confession, petition, &c. Some parts over and over from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath. I have heard of a minister whose people 
said he never blessed God for a mercy all the seven years he 
was with them. How unthankful! 4. Too great length in 
prayer. 5. Repetition in prayer. 6. Preaching prayer. 
7. Pretty and brilliant prayer. 8. Hesitation in prayer. 


9. Poverty of expression in prayer. 10. Cant phrases, or the 


slang of the conventicle and tabernacle; such as “ praying 
ground.’’? Mystical words and phrases. 11. Improper words 
and phrases. “May we”— do thou,” repetitions of the 
name of God too often. Mentioning some one attribute of God 
at all times; as, Almighty. Good God. Attributes should be 
varied according to the petition. Mercy to pardon, power to 


strengthen, wisdom, asking counsel. 12. Bad tones in prayer. 


\ 
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Whining tone, declaiming, pompous, contractions, Lord 
*“ Vont”? commanding tone, talking tone, bawling tone. 
13. Bad looks in prayer. Smile, frown, grin, eyes half open. 
14, Bad postures and gestures. 

Ill. Excellencies to be sought for in public prayer. 

1. Propriety of language in prayer. What is the proper 
style for public prayer? 2. Simplicity. 3. Fullness. 4. Suita- 
bleness to public assembly. 5. Adapted to particular occa- 
sions and circumstances. 6. Variety. 7. Fervor. 8. Humi- 
lity. 9. Lively exercise of different affections. 

IV. Means of attaining these excellenctes. 

1. The divine life flourishing in the soul. 2. The frequent 
exercise of prayer. 3. Treasuring up the Scripture largely in 
the mind. 4. Improving with this view what is read in good 
books. 5. Selecting the most striking expressions that we 
meet with for this purpose. 6. Frequently writing schemes 
of prayer. 7. Frequently writing collects on particular graces 
or blessings. 8. Endeavoring to have a full view of the whole 
system of theology inthe mind. 9. Imitating the best models. 
10. Often looking up to God for the gift and grace of prayer. 

V. Some questions relative to the subject. 

1. What should be the length of the different prayers. The 
last prayer should be a recapitulation of the sermon. 2. In 
whose name does the minister address God in prayer. 


JAlnswer. In the name of the church. 


1. He speaks in the language of a christian. 2. He is as it were the 
mouth of the church, or pious people present. 3. This character he 
uniformly sustains. 4. He prays for impenitent sinners as children 
of wrath, but not in their name. 


3. Is it proper in public to present petitions to Christ and the 
Spint? 4. In what manner should benedictions be pro- 
nounced, as a prayer or benediction ? 
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LECTURE XXIV. 


ON BAPTISM. 


I. To whom baptism is to be administered. ia: 
1. To such ag repent and believe the Gospel. 2. To the 
children of such as profess faith in Christ and obedience to him. 


1. To the children of the members of the church. 2. To the children of 
those that make a profession by diligent attendance on the ordinances, 
and a teachable temper of mind. 3. To children where one of the 
parents make a profession. 


Query. What is to be done where there is no profession made 
by either of the parents ? 

II. Where should baptism be administered. 

Some urge strongly that it should be in public. 

1. Because it is administering a divine ordinance, therefore it 
should be in the face of the church. 2. It more deeply im- 
presses the minds of the parents who present their children in 
baptism. 3. It is useful to others, both parents and children, 
and brings their duty to mind. 4. It procures the supplica- 
tions of the whole church and congregation for the child. 
5. It makes the ordinance better understood by all who are 
present. 

There may be reasons why it should be sometimes performed 
in private. 

1. Timid people cannot bear it in public. 2. The minds of 
many are more attentive and composed when it is in private. 
3. The infirmities both of mother and child sometimes require 
it. 4. There are some persons whose children may be baptized, 
but on account of their character it is more edifying and proper 
to administer it in private than public. 5. Sometimes friends 
will attend at baptism in private, who will not come to public 
worship. 6. An opportunity is sometimes given to a minister 
in this way of explaining the covenant of grace to people who 


would never have come to hear them in the congregation. 
48 
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7. Many ministers plead for baptism in private on account of 
the difficulty of finding variety for public administration. 

III. The manner in which the ordinance should be conducted. 

1. The nature of the ordinance should be explained. 2. An 
appeal made to the parents as to their profession of faith in. 
Christ, and obedience to him. 3. Inculcate and enlarge on the 
dedication of the children to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
4, Their obligation to the child be specified and explained. 
5. The motive which the Scripture suggests, should be pre- 
sented to their view. 6. Prayer to God for the parents and 
the child. 7. The act of baptism. 8. A serious and affec- 
tionate address to the parents. 9. Conclude with thanks- 
giving, supplication, and doxology. 


IV. Remarks. 
1. The service should be conducted with the greatest 


solemnity. 2. When pious people are met together on purpose 
to attend the administration of baptism in private, the service 
may be lengthened out considerably. 3. The mode may be 
occasionally varied according to circumstances, and when it is 
in private, the minister may begin as well as end with prayer. 
4. An opportunity is there offered of a very home and particu- 
lar address to the parents, which should be embraced, and in 
private in a particular manner. 5. Parents should be exhort- 
ed to prepare for the ordinance by giving themselves to prayer. 
6. Perhaps not one of the ordinances of the Gospel is more 
awful and important to pious parents than this. 


V. Questions. 
1. What should a minister do when the father of the child 


is notoriously wicked, and the mother pious? 

2. What shall be said of those parents who discover exceed 
ing great anxiety for the baptism of their children ? 

3. What should a minister do, when a person professing faith 


and repentance wishes to be baptized by immersion ? 
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4, What is to be done when a person baptized in infancy 
professes to be dissatisfied with his infant baptism, and wishes 
to be baptized again at years of maturity either by sprinkling 
or immersion ? 

5. If a person who was never baptized should come to the 
Lord’s table and continues a profession for years, should he 
afterwards be baptized? Heb. 6: 1, 2. 

6. What means should a minister use in order to attain 
variety in the service of administering baptism. Dr. Dodd 
recommends selecting suitable passages of Scripture ? 

7. What different modes have been employed in ancient and 
modern times in the different churches in the administration of 
baptism, and what may be borrowed from each that is edifying. 
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LECTURE XXV. 
DISPENSATION OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. * 


I. Persons to be admitted to the Lord’s table. 

Christ’s disciples, and they only. 

1. Those who understand the doctrine of Christ. 2. Who 
make a profession of faith in Christ. 3. Whose life and con- 
versation are becoming the Gospel of Christ. 

Query. 1, How young uit persons be admitted to the Lord’s 
table ? 

2. How soon after first becoming awakened to a concern about 
_ the salvation may persons be admitted? 

Answer. 1. As to those religiously instructed and regular. 

2. As to such who are led lately to think of divine things, of 
which before they were ignorant. 

3. As to such as have been notorious offenders against God 
and men. , 

Query. 3. Where a particular order is not established in a 


congregation what is the best mode of admittance to the Lord’s 


oe table ? 


II. Mode of administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

1. A short but animated discourse on the nature of the Lord’s 
Supper, or temper with which it should be received ; or some 
topic closely connected with these. 2. Prayer over the bread. 
3. Distribution. 4. Prayer over the wine. 5. Distribution. 
6. Exhortation afterwards to the communicants, and an address 
to the spectators. 7. Singing a hymn and thanksgiving. | 

Query. 1. Some ministers pray but once over the elements. 
Most improper. 

2. Is it most edifying for the minister to speak whale the dle: 
ments are distributing. 3. Whatshould be the ordinary length 
of the service. One hour. 4. What time of the ia is most 
proper for administering the Lord’s Supper ? 


— 
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III. Remarks on the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 


1. A peculiar solemnity should be on the soul. 2. An emi- 
nent degree of unction. 3. A highly devotional strain should 
pervade the whole. 4. Diligent study as to the topics and ideas 
to be presented which will reward both preacher and hearers. 
5. Variety is very edifying in this exercise, and may be easily 
attained by application of mind. 6. The sermon before it 
should be suitable both as to the subject and manner of treating 
it. What subject is proper? 

IV. The mode of receiving the Lord’s Supper. 

1. Sitting seems best adapted to express the peculiar and en- 
dearing friendship of Christ to his people. 2. Some people | 
prefer kneeling as more solemn and reverential. 3. In some | 
churches they receive the Lord’s Supper standing. 4. It seems 
proper that the mode should be left to every man’s conscience. 
As it is confessed not to be important, no stress should be laid 
upon it. 

V. Of occasional communion with christians of different aeno- 
minations. | 

1. The table is the Lord’s table and not the ministers, nor the 
particular churches table. 2. All who believe in Christ and 
love him are the proper subjects of the ordinance. 3. Where 
persons, though of a different denomination, are occasionally 
worshipping with a Church of Christ, or living in the neighbor- 
hood for a season, why should they be refused communion with 
it? 4. Affection, harmony and union among believers of diffe- 
rent denominations are greatly promoted thereby. 5. When 
christians of different denominations thus communicate together, 
there is certainly the nearest resemblance to the church in 
heaven, where all christians of every communion sit down to- 
gether at the same table. 6. Whenchurches make regulations 


which exclude such persons from communion, it becomes them 


& 
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to enquire whether they have not made additions to the rules 


of the Gospel. 
VI. Of exclusion from the Lord’s table. . 


1. Rules of exclusion must be found in the Scripture, whether 
expressly or deduced by just inference. 2. These rules must 
be faithfully and wisely applied to instances which occur. 
3. Professors of religion fallen into dangerous errors or heinous 
sins, come under the censures of the Church of Christ. 4. When 
the offence is not of an heinous kind, temporary suspension may 
be suitable at first. 5. When a person has been guilty of an 
heinous offence and brings a reproach upon religion, exclusion 
that is called excommunication is proper for the honor of the 
Gospel. 6. Exclusion from the church should be accompanied 
with individual believers expressing disapprobation of such per- 
sons conduct. 7. When heinous sins have been committed, in 
order to re-admission, the profession of repentance should be very 
clear and explicit. 

Query. When a person has been charged with his sin ex- 


presses deep contrition and repentance, in what manner should 
he be dealt with ? 


VII. As to the frequency of administering the Lord’s Supper. 

1. It does not appear that there is any fixed rule either by 
command or example laid down in the Scripture. 2. In seasons 
of revival of religion when times of refreshing come from the 
presence of the Lord, and great grace be upon them all, the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper may be very frequent. 3. In 
times of persecution, when christians know not, if they shall 
have an opportunity of public worship for one Sabbath more, 


it may be very suitable to have it every Lord’s day. 4. In or- 


_ dinary times of the church, perhaps once a month may be suffi- 


ciently frequent. 5. Those sects in this country which receive 
it every Lord’s day appear to have lost nearly all reverence for 


the ordinance, and so far as we can judge, nearly all benefit 
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from it, less devout persons are scarcely anywhere to be found. 
6. When the Lord’s Supper is administered only once a year, 
the infrequency has been hurtful, as well as improper. 7. There 
is a proper distance between that frequency which produces 
neglect of self examination, and that infrequency which keeps 
persons too long from the enjoyment of the ordinance. 

VIII. Manner of administering the Lord’s Supper in the diffe- 
rent churches and ages. 

1. Inthe Primitive Church. 2. Inthe Greek Church. 3. In 
the Church of Rome. 4. In the Lutheran Church. 5. In the 
Church of England. 6. In foreign Reformed Churches. 7. In 
the Church of Scotland. 8. Among Dissenters in England. 


Query. Whose method on the whole is most edifying, and 


~~. what instruction may be selected from each? 
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LECTURE XXVI. 


ON CATECHISING. 


I. In addition to preaching, it has been usual im every age of 
the church, as an additional means for instruction of the young 


and ignorant. This has been by cate chising. 


1. A method peculiarly engaging the attention. 2. Pre- 


senting truth in its simplest form. 3. Tending to store the - 


mind with divine principles, which it would not so easily gain 
in another way. 4. A method most calculated to open the un- 
derstanding, and to show the teacher where the difficulties of 


the learner lie, and how they may be removed. 


IT. Methods of catechising which have been adopted as most 
suitable and edifying. 

1. Some have given discourses on select passages of Scrip- 
ture which they have thought most adapted to the young and 
ignorant. 2. Some on a connected system of divine truth. 
3. Some have made it a practice to ask questions from passages 
of Scripture. 4. The general practice has been to use a cate- 
chism in the way of question and answer. 

N. B. Though the other method may be exceedingly useful, 
and tend greatly to the better understanding the principles of 
Christianity, yet they do not supercede the utility and necessity 
of a catechism. | 

III. The qualities desirable in a catechism. 

1. Purity of doctrine. 2. Simplicity in ideas and expres- 
sions. 3. The answer should not be long. 4. It should not 
be controversial. 5. It should be full, containing every part of 
divine truth. 6. While it is full it should not be longer than 
is absolutely necessary to contain the principles of Christianity. 
7. It should be suited to different ages and capacities. 


1. A short and very plain one for little children. Watts’ catechism 
2. A fuller one for children a few years older. See Watts. 3. A 
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| catechism which comprehends all the grand principles and precepts of 
the Gospel should succeed them. Assembly’s shorter catechism. 
4. A large, historical catechism of the Scriptures is both ententaining 
and useful. Watts’ 8. K. 

8. Those who have explained and illustrated catechism 
by breaking the answers into pieces, and adding what tends to 
make the subject better understood, have rendered great ser- 
vice to mankind. Fisher’s catechism. 

Query. 1. Is it proper to teach children what they cannot 
understand ? 

2. Is it proper to load the memories of children with so much 
matter which they cannot comprehend ? 

3. Would it be more edifying to teach children only what 
they can understand ? 

4, As the labor of learning has been considered by some as 
giving a distaste to religion, should it be omitted on that account? 

IV. The persons who should be instructed. ) 

1. It would be well if all ignorant persons would submit to 
be catechised. 2. In some countries and ages, people at every 
time of life have been catechised. 3. The young have been 
the common subjects of this exercise. 4. Too often only chil- 
dren are found willing to submit to it. 

V. Motives and encouragements to catechising. 

1. The labor is not lost. Though a child learn but part of 
a catechism, some ideas are conveyed. Better have three ideas 
than none. 2. The knowledge conveyed will be to the honor 
of God in one way or another. 3. Where children do not 
learn a catechism, there is great danger of their growing up to 


maturity without the knowledge of religion. 4. It secures to 


the mind a considerable portion of knowledge by this manner ¥ 


of employing time which would otherwise have run to waste. 
5. The benefit of this mode of instruction is reaped at a future 
period of life. 6. It enables a person to reap far more benefit 


from the preaching of the word, than he would otherwise have 
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/ 


done. 7. It fits a person when he becomes a parent for dis- 
charging his duty to his own children in the same way. 8. It 
often proves the means of the conversion of the soul to God. 
Zealous catechists have found instances of this. Millions who 
died in youth, by this method have been made meet for heaven. 
9. It is calculated to form an intelligent and judicious congre- 
gation. 
VI. The manner of conducting tt. 

1. The best catechism should be used. 2. It should be regu- 
larly attended to. 3. It should notbelong. 4. Ordershould 
be preserved. 5. The catechumens should be treated with 
mildness. A minister not a schoolmaster. 6. The different 
classes should be separated, and if possible at different times. 
7. Questions yet the catechism should be asked in order to 
explain things. 8. It should be rendered as entertaining as 
possible. 9. The repetition of passages of Scripture and texts 
of sermons is edifying. 10. Singing of hymns is a suitable 
accompaniment. 11. Prayer forms a proper conclusion of the 
service. 12. Great seriousness should be preserved through 
the whole. _ 

VII. Methods of catechising used in the Christian Church, in 
different ages and places. 

1. In the Primitive Church. 


1. The persons catechised. 2. The principles taught. 3. The persons 
who taught them. 4. The manner and form in which it was done. 


2. In the Churchof Rome. 3. IntheGreek Church. 4. In 
the Lutheran Church. 5. In the Reformed Church.’ 


1. Among the French Protestants. 2. Among the German Calvinists. 
3. In Holland. 4. In Scotland. 5. In the Church of England. 
6. Among voluntary religious societies in England. 
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LECTURE XXVII. 


ON VISITING THE FLOCK. 


1. Of visiting. 

1. The time of the day. Afternoon. 2. Seasonableness, 
3. Frequency. 4. Length. 

II. Visits of civility. 

1. To the sick. 2. To the middling class. 3. To the poor. 

Query. 1. What is the use of such visits ? 

2. Should a minister visit a house where he can neither do 
nor receive any good ? 

3. What are proper topics of conversation on such visits ? 

III. Of pastoral visits. 

1. To whom they should be paid. 2. The objects of them 
is to their improvement. 3. How should they be employed. 
4, The frequency of them. 5. What Christian Churches have 
presented the best examples in this respect? Scotland. 6. In 
places where people have not been accustomed to pastoral visits, 
what should a minister do? 

IV. On visiting the afflicted. 

1. Of difference of affliction. 


- 1. Those that have met with worldly losses and trials. 2. Those that 
have met with domestic trials and unkind uggs from friends. 
3. Those that are lamenting the death of friends. 4. Those that are 
sick. 


2. Different characters of the afflicted. 


1. Ignorant. 2. Careless. 3. Those that are trusting to their own 
righteousness. 4. Those that are under remorse of conscience. 
5. Those that are extremely confident of their good state. 6. Pro- 
fessors. 7. Those whose characters are doubtful. 8. Those who 
are much cast down and in spiritual distress. 9. Pious people who 
discover good hope through grace. 10. Eminent christians. 


3. Office of a minister in visiting the sick. 


1. To examine the persons state. 2. To give an exhortation suited to 
it. 3. Prayer: 


4. Questions. 


1. How are these to be adapted to the particular situations of the sick. 
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2. What are the properties of a suitable examination, exhortation, 
and prayer with a person that is sick. 3. How may a minister be 
faithful, and yet guard against that harshness that might give offence. 
Frequently instead of the minister’s words having the form of a 
reproof, the same things may be delivered in the form of an exhorta- 
tion. They are likely to have equal effect, and yet avoid giving 
offence. 4. What regard should be paid to the persons that are pre- 
sent at the time. 5. How frequently should a minister’s visits be to 
the sick. 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 


PRIVATE MEANS OF PROMOTING RELIGION. 

I. By conversation. 

1. Endeavor to be acquainted with all that attend on pub- 
lic worship. 2. Endeavor to gain their good will. 3. Try by 
conversation to find out their state. 4. Give them suitable 
advice. 5. Frequently repeat your attention to them. 

IT. By giving them books to read. , 

1. Consider what peculiar advantage they will hereby receive. 
2. See that the books be suitable. What books are suitable ? 


1. To ignorant people. 2. To careless persons. 3. To teachable per- 
sons. 4. To awakened sinners. 5. To persons very deeply con- 
vinced of sin. 6. To those that are flying to Christ. 7. For the 
establishment of christians. 


3. Let the books be adapted to their state of education. 


1. Not violently to shock their prejudices. 2. If persons of liberal edu- 

cation and refinement, the books should be suitable to their state. 

3. If they be young, such as are plain and entertaining, and will en- 

gage their attention. 4. When you cannot plainly recommenda book 

. to a person that you wish to read it, endeavor to raise his curiosity 
to see it that he may ask for it. 


III, By endeavoring to bring them to private meetings for re- 
ligion. | 

1. The utility of these meetings. 2. What meetingsa mm- 
ister should wish to have in his congregation. 


1. Meeting for prayer. 2. Meeting in which he may treat questions, 
cases of conscience, &c. 3. Meetings for conversing with persons 
who are concerned about the salvation of their souls. 4. Meetings 
for instructing young men in the principles of religion. 5. Meetings 
for pious people for conversing on experimental religion, and praymg 
with each other. 


Questions. 1. Is it advantageous and desirable to have a 
meeting, in which members of the church may deliver their 
thoughts on questions and passages of Scripture ? 

2. What are we to think of meetings of young women, 
either with the minister or with some aged matron of the 
church ? 

IV, By employing the assistance of others, especially of aged, 


wise, and zealous persons in the congregation. 
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1. To look around and enquire if any persons that you 
know not, are seeking the salvation of their souls. 2. To point 
out those persons to you. 3. To give them books to read. 
4. To introduce them to the acquaintance of pious persons. 
5. To bring them to the worship of God. 6. To watch over 
them. 

N. B. Keep a list of the persons of your congregation ac- 
cording to what you think their different states are, and often 


review it. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
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LECTURE XXIX. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. On the improvement of time. 

1. Have a proper sense of the value of time. 2. Assign to 
each portion of time its proper work, 3. Guard against thieves 
of time. | 


1. Sleep. 2. Visiting and idle gossiping. 3. Want of method. 
4. Sauntering. 5. Doing what ought not to be done at that time. 
Reading books that belong not to the present business, and the studies 
allotted to the present time. 6. Impertinent intruders. 


4. Imitate the most diligent improvers of time. 

II. Amusements. 

1. What a minister’s amusement should be. Such asare of 
good report. 2. What amusements a minister ought to shun. 
Such as are of bad report. 3. What should be a ministers sen- 
timents and conduct in regard to the common amusements. 
Such as dancing, cards, balls, backgammon, drafts, theatrical 
performances. 

III. Of money matters. 

1. Learn economy. 2. Never run behind if possible. 3. If 
opportunity offer, endeavor to increase your stock. In order to 
this, consider : 


1. The evils and disadvantages of poverty. 2. The advantages of 
having sufficiency, and to spare. 


4. Be forward in every good work and pattern of benevo- 
lence. 5. Keep secret your situation as to worldly affairs and 
do not divulge them to others. 

IV. Appearance and manner of living. 

1. Of dress. 


1. Guard against extremes. 2. Dress should be regulated by the place in 
which a minister lives. 3. It should be suitable to station. 
4. Suitable to his years. 5. It should not be mean. 


2. Of furniture. 


1. Not mean. 2. Not showy or expensive. 3. Plain and neat. 
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Query. What. proportion as to expense ought a minister’s li- 
brary to be with his furniture ? 


3. Manner of living. 
1. Plain. 2. Frugal. 3. Decent. Hospitable. 


V. Of matrimonial connections. Person, parts, prety, paren- 
tage, portion. | 

1. As to person. Not deformed 2. Family. 3. Disposi- 
tions. Piety, good temper. God can dwell in the heart, when 
men cannot dwell in the same house. See how she behaves 
herself in the family, to parents, connections, servants, &c. 
4, Wisdom and prudence. 5. Age. 6. Dress and appearance. 
Fortune. Not to seek for great riches, but so as to be able to 
support himself honorably. Marry not for money sake, but, 
if possible, not without money. 7. As to time of thinking on 
the subject. First married to a church, then to a wife. 
’ VI. Of friendship. 

1. Who are the persons in the congregation whose friendship a 
minister should chiefly cultivate? Good, wise, and respecta- 
ble people. 2. What persons out of the congregation. 

“Sli. Of companions. 
1. They should be good. 2. They should be respectable. 
VIII. Observe the two following rules. 

1. Act with great caution and wisdom, and never put it in 
any ones power to destroy your usefulness by divulging what 
you have committed to him. 2. Let your great and leading 
aim, in all your things, be to promote the great end of your 
office, 7. €., to avoid giving offence, and to acquire respect for 
your work’s sake, that you may be enabled, more extensively, 
to glorify God, and to advance the eternal happiness of your 
fellow creatures. 
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6° BECTURE “XX®: 


DISPOSITIONS NECESSARY TO THE RIGHT EXERCISE OF THE PAS- 


TORAL OFFICE. 


First. Zeal for the glory of God. 

I. The objects of a minister’s zeal. G'od’s glory. 

1. That Jehovah be known by his creatures. 2. That his 
love be acknowledged and felt. 3. That suitable returns be 
made to him. 

II. The nature and properties of this zeal. 

1. Its nature. Perhaps not so properly one grace, as the en- 
ergy of many. It is the glow and love, purifying, filling and 
affecting the heart. Zeal is to piety what heat is to the body. 


2. The properties of zeal. 


1. It is enlightened with divine knowledge. Rom. 10: 2. Phil. 3: 6. 
2. It is affected towards every object according to its importance. 
3. It is closely connected with love. 4. It is pure and disinterested. 
Accompanied with purity of life. Acts,18: 28. ‘Great is Diana!” 
5. Itis accompanied with humility. II Kings,10: 16. 6. It is pa- 
tient. 7. Itis persevering andconstant. Nottransitory. 8. It leads 
to the most active exertions and self denying services and sufferings. 
Ps. 132: 2-4. 9. The fire of this zeal burns up passions of hatred, 
malice, envy, &c. Itdoes not call for fire from heaven to consume 
sinners, but to purify their natures by consuming sin in the heart. 
10. Zeal takes counsel from divine wisdom. 11. Christian zeal em- 
ploys only hallowed means to obtain the end. No pious frauds. 


IIT. Means of preserving and increasing zeal. 

1. Life and power of religion kept up in the soul. 2. The 
objects of zeal habitually kept before the mind. 3. Diligent 
attention to the ministerial office. 4. Frequent meditation on 
the office and ends of the christian ministry. 5. Habitual de- 
pendance on the influences of divine grace. 6. Much and fer- 
vent prayer to God for a double portion of his spirit. 7. Asso- 
ciating with the most zealous ministers and people. 8. An at- 
tentive and serious perusal of the lives of the most zealous 
ministers and private christians. 9. Watching against things 


which cool our zeal. 


1. The spirit of the world. Pleasure, ambition, covetousness. 2. The 
49 
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love of indulgence in sin. 3. Fondness for party. 4. Keenness for 
opinions. 5. The inordinate pursuit of literary and scientific know- 
ledge. 


IV. Remarks. | 

1. Without zeal little good will be done. 2. When any 
great work has been carried on in the world, zeal has been the 
most distinguishing quality in those who were instruments of it. 
3. In the most useful ministers who have appeared in different 
ages the most prominent feature has been zeal. 4. Where a 
persons talents have hardly reached to mediocrity, ardent zeal 
has made him an eminent blessing. 5. Zeal has led some to 
glorify God chiefly by their writings, but more commonly it has 
directed and impelled its possessors to active services by the 
preaching of the word. 6. There is nothing a minister should 
be more anxious to keep alive and increase, than the fire of 
divine zeal within the heart, ‘7. The prophets and the Apostles 
were all men eminent for zeal. 


Second. Love to Christ considered a ministerial grace. 


I. Wherein it consists. 

1. The highest esteem of him. 2. Most earnest degire after 
his favor and image. 3. Delight in him. 4. Lively gratitude.- 
5. A heart devoted wholly to him and seeking his honor above 
all earthly things. 


II. Its importance. 


1. It puts the heart into a right frame for everything, for every 
service. 2. It keeps up the spirit of the office. 3. It makes 
labor a pleasure. Jacob’s love to Rachel, more so love to Christ. 
Gen. 29: 30. 4. It gives sweetness to all self denying parts 
of the ministerial or pastoral office. 5. It gives life, force, and 
edge to everything a minister says. 6. There is a power and 
unction accompanying everything which comes from a heart 
under its influence which nothing else can give. 7. Those who 


possessed the most abundant portion of this spirit have been the 


- | 


DISPOSITIONS NECESSARY, ETC. (pial 


most eminently successful. 8. No other qualities will make up 
for the want of it. 


ITI. Remarks. 
1. Christ expressly requires this disposition in his ministers. 


John, 21: 17. 2. All the means of grace should be employed 
for the attainment of it. 3. Every preacher of the Gospel 
should constantly apply to the great head of the church for it. 
Not only as a christian, but likewise as a ministerial grace. 
4, Everything that promotes love to Christ should be consider- 
ed as most directly and effectually promoting the great end of 
the christian ministry. It is strengthening the great spring of 
the machine. 5. Whatever tends to weaken love to Christ, 
however much it may seem to render a person wiser and more 
acceptable as a preacher, will be found to injure both himself 
and his people. 6. It isa suitable question for ministers to con- 
sider whether the small success which attends their labors may 
not be ascribed to the small measure of their love to Christ. 
7. Students of divinity and young ministers should look upon 
it as one of the highest parts of their studies, to have love 
to Christ burning in their hearts with increasing ardor. 
8. Wherever a minister has possessed an eminently superior 
degree of love to Christ, though his talents and learning have 
been on a level with his neighbors, he has been like Saul among 
the prophets, and has risen above his brethren. 9. The most 
eminent ministers of the christian church are those who have 
had great talents and extensive knowledge, all hallowed by love 
to Christ and continually employed under its influence to pro- 
mote the Redeemer’s cause. Luther, Calvin, Owen, Baxter, 
Howe, Spooner, Frank, &c. 

Third. Affection for the souls of men. 

I. The nature of this affection. 

1. A sense of the value of souls. 2. Pity for their miserable 


condition. 3. Earnest desire for their deliverance. 4. An ex- 
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pression of this love in endeavoring, by every means, to deliver 
them from their misery. 5. Constancy and perseverance in 


this disposition to the end of life. A flame burning and the 
bush not consumed. 


II. The importance of this temper in a minister. 

1, Without it he cannot please God in the exercise of the 
ministry. 2. Without it every part of the service is likely to 
be mere drudgery. 3. Without it there is very little proba- 
bility of success. 4. Without it a minister will not enter into 
the spirit of his office. 5. Without it he will not submit to the 


difficulties of his office. 6. Without it there will be no fidelity 
to Jesus Christ. 


IIT. Means of keeping alive and increasing love to souls. 

1. Let the value of souls be kept muchin view. 2. Let your 
eyes be much fixed on the cross of Christ. 3. Make it a grand 
business in life to cultivate and increase this affection. 4. Use 
all the means of grace for this purpose. 5. Watch against 
whatever would lessen it. 6. Study the life and practice of 
those ministers who have been most eminent for this spirit. 


7. Maintain a constant dependance on the Spirit for his abun- 


dant grace. 
IV. Remarks. 
1. This should be considered as one of the graces of the min- 


isterial office. 2. There is something horrid in a person minis- 
tering in holy things without affection for souls. 3. A portion 
of time which many ministers spend in different kinds of studies, 
would be profitably employed in seeking affections for souls. 
4, Before a minister engages in any religious service he should 
seek the exercise of this disposition. 5. Mr. Baxter says, “he 
seldom ever saw ministers unsuccessful who had not a tender 
concern for the souls of men.” 
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LECTURE XXXI. 


MODESTY. 


I. Wherein modesty consists in a minster. 

1. Just thoughts of himself. 2. A suitable respect for others, 
3. Proper estimate of human attainments and of human frailty 
and ignorance. 4. A high veneration for God, and doing every 
thing as in his presence. Modesty is one great branch of hu- 
mility. Itis to be distinguished from natural timidity and natu- | 


rai frankness. It may be illustrated by its opposite. 
II. The importance and excellence of modesty in a minister. 


1. There is an intrinsic goodness in it. 2. It shows that he 
has just views of himself and others. 3. Ithonors religion and 
gives a lovely representation of it. 4. It procures both esteem 
for the truth and attention to it, and softens the heart to receive 
it. 5. It has a most powerful tendency to remove prejudices, 
jealousies, and envy. 6. The sacred writers are peculiarly 
eminent for modesty. 

III. Means of attaining modesty. 

1. Much grace in the heart. 2. Clear and affecting views 
of divine truths, of God, of Christ, of heaven, and of hell. 
Isa. 6. Job, 42. Luke, 5: 8. 3. A proper view of human 
nature, of the worldand of men. 4. An extensive knowledge, 
especially of the Scriptures. 5. Attention to those subjects 
which surpass human comprehension. 6. A conviction of the 
odiousness of pride, and peculiar odiousness in a minister. 
7. Acquaintance with persons of different sects. 8. A sight of 
other men’s excellencies and our own faults. 10. A diligent 
study of the character of the men of God in Scripture, and imi- 
tation of their example. 

IV. The enemies of modesty. | 

1. Ignorance of self. 2. Ignorance of theology. 3. Igno- 


orre 
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rance of the world and of mankind. 4. Pride of knowledge, 
learning, office, wealth, &c. 5. Bigotry. 6. Passion. 7. Bad 
company andexample. 8. Being under the influence of narrow 
minded men. 9. Mistaken zeal. Fancying passion and confi- 
dence to be true boldness. 
V. Wherein modesty will particularly appear in a minister. 
As to ministerial services. In public. 
i. In prayer. 2. In preaching. 


1. As to subjects chosen. 2. As to manner of treating them. Mysteri- 
ous points. Profound doctrines, controversies, promises, and precepts. 
3. As to delivery. 4. In addressing ‘the people. 5. In preaching 
about other denominations. 


3. In dispensing the sacraments, baptism, Lord’s Supper. 
In private. 
1. In giving counsel and reproof. 2. In conversation. 


1. With aged ministers. 2. Aged christians. 3. Ministers and people 
of your own standing. 4. Young persons. 5. With poor people. 


VI. Remarks on the subject. 

1. When old ministers have not attained this quality, there 
is reason to think they have not spent their time well. 2. The 
want of it is peculiarly disgusting, and tends to prevent the 
success of their preaching. 3. The study of it, and the means 
which lead to the possession of it, should engage the attention 
of every minister of Christ.. 4. It is peculiarly suitable for 


young ministers and preachers. 


1. In want of it in them, is exceedingly pernicious. It is in itself a 
shocking thing, imprudence how unsuitable; and it is very odious to 
the hearers. It injures the success of their ministry ; it leads toa 
suspicion of pride and ignorance, it gives reason to fear they are not 
under the influence of religion ; it produces dislike and hatred in the 
hearers; the most abominable creature in the universe is a young 
preacher in the pulpit void of modesty and full of imprudence, by 
whatever name he himself may please to callit. 2. The possession 
of modesty is very beneficial in numerous respects. It is lovely in 
itself and suitable to their station and time of life; it leads men to 
think well of their character, head, and heart, it disarms criticism, and 
leads the hearers to put a candid construction on what they say. It 
softens adversaries; it tends to give weight and efficacy to their dis- 
courses; it produces friendship and affection ; it raises a persons cha- 
racter, and produces a warm recommendation of him; it tends to pro- 
mote the glory of God, and it honors Christ and his cause. 3. Young 
ministers should make it their study to possess it. They should 
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know what modesty is, and consider its various displays. They 
should have their eye fixed on the opposite vice that they may guard 
against it. They should remember that zeal and boldness will not 
excuse the want of modesty ; and they should cultivate those dispo- 
sitions which lead to the possession of it. They should imitate holy 
men of God mentioned in the Scriptures; they should pray forit, and 
often reflect how little a young preacher knows, how kind people, 
and especially old, judicious christians are, to sit with patience and 
listen to him. 
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LECTURE XXXII. 


PRUDENCE. 


I. The nature and kinds of prudence. 
1. General nature. 2. Particular kinds. 


1. Worldly prudence. Seeking one’s own good; forming plans to injure 
othersfor thatend. James,3: 15. 2. Christian prudence. 3. Min- 
isterial prudence. ‘This is here intended. Wherein it consists. 


II. Its end. This distinguishes it from other kinds. 

1. The glory of God. 2. The advancement of the honor of 
Christ. 3. The salvation of the souls of men. 

II. The objects to which it refers. 

1. To a ministers private life. 


1. In respect to the church and his behavior to it. 2. In respect to the 
world. Soas to be of good report. 


2. To his public ministrations. 
1. His discourses. 2. His prayers. 3. The dispensing the sacraments. 
3. To the more private parts of his office. 


1. Giving counsel. 2. Administering reproof in the way of exhortation 
as less likely to give offence. 


IV. The unspeakable importance suggests the strongest motives 
for seeking to possess tt in the highest degree. 

1. Without prudence the best qualities of the head and heart 
lose much of their worth, influence, and benefit. 2. Impru- 
dence frequently does as much injury to the cause of religion 
as wickedness does, and brings as much dishonor. 3. For 
want of prudence, quarrels among individuals, and dissentions 
in churches frequently arise. 4. Many a minister’s usefulness 
has been injured in the highest degree, and sometimes entirely 
destroyed by imprudence. 5. Prudence gives respectability to 
a minister who possesses but a moderate share of talents, and 
“ renders him both very honorable and very useful. 6. Pru- 
dence gives a beauty and strength to all the other graces, and 
to all gifts, and renders them truly amiable and beneficial to the 


possessor and to others. 7. It contributes very much to a min- 
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isters comfort and peace in the exercise of his office. 8, It has 
the authority of God to recommend it to us. Various passages 
of Scripture enjoin prudence. ‘Be ye wise as serpents.”’ 
9. It is also recommended by the highest examples. Isa. 11: 
2,42: 1. 


V. Means of acquiring ministerial prudence. 


1. A deep conviction of its importance and the necessity of 
it. 2. Mature consideration of the subject in hand, in its 
various circumstances and relations. As to the person him- 
self: time, place, consequences, especially the following 
things : 

1. Asto the person himself who is to do the things. 2. As to the persons 
with whom hehastodo. Their manner of thinking, &c. 3. The time 
when to be done. If now ordelay. 4. Theplace. 5. The manner 
how best done. 6. the hindrances in the way. Whether superable 
or not. If from a minister himself, or others. If from others, what 
kind of persons they are, to judgment or temper, 7. What will be 
the effects if he succeed? 8. What will be the effects if he do not 
succeed, as to the cause of religion, his character, &c. 9. Whether 


better, on a view of probability of success or failure, and the effects 
resulting from them to act or to let the matter alone. 


3. In dubious matters, consultation with others, whoare men 
of wisdom, may be profitable. 4. In dubious matters it is wis- 
dom to proceed slowly, and if it be found unsuitable to go on, 
stop. 5. Seek to have the maxims of the Scripture, respecting 
prudence engraved on the heart. 6. Study the examples of 
ministerial prudence recorded in Scripture and in the history 
of the church, and in the lives of holy men of God. ‘7. Sur- 
vey the acts of imprudence in good men, with their causes and 
mournful effects. Beacons are useful as well as direction posts 
on the road. 8. Be assiduous in the cultivation and growth 
of humility and self-denial. 9. Study and habitually prac- 
tice self-government. 10. The government of the tongue is 
so very important, it may well stand as a distinct particular. 


11. To all these, let frequent and fervent prayer be added. 
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Let it precede, accompany, and follow the use of all the fore- 
going means, and let it leave on the heart a constant depend- 
ance on Jehovah. | 


V. Enemies of ministerial prudence. 
1. Weakness of intellect. 2. Pride. 
1. Talents. 2. Wealth. 3. Office. 


3. Passion. Giving way to anger. Moses spake unadvi- 
sedly. 4. Rashness and haste. Acts,19: 35. 5. Obstinacy. 
6. Instability. 7. Fickle. Wavering, turning from side to 


side. Inordinate eagerness. 8. Tattling. 


VI. Maxims of prudence in respect to some important parts of 
the office which merit a ministers attention. 


1. In respect to the spiritual concerns of individuals of his 


flock. 2. In respect to their temporal concerns. 


1. Never interfere, and if you hear any thing amiss, desire a wise mem- 
ber of the church to speak to them. 2. If consulted, act very 
cautiously. If the subject admit, recommend them to ask counsel 
of some wise member of the church. You can talk over the 
matter with the person. Should you give advice, and it not succeed, 
those who asked your counsel will blame you, and the world also, 
and so injure your character. 3. Maintain perfect silence respecting 
the matter, and never tell one of anothers circumstances. Never 
mention in one house what is said or done in another. In many in- 
stances we should have eyes and not see, and ears and not hear, mouth 
and not speak. 


3. In respect to the means of promoting religion in the con- 
gregation. Always endeavor to do all the good you can. Do 


this good by the best means. 


1, As to good people in the church. What they are accustomed to, 
what they will bear, what they will assist in; what they will 
oppose. 2. As to people in the congregation who are not members. © 
Young, ignorant, teachable. 3. As to the people in the place in 
which you live. 


4, In respect to church government, and discipline, and out- 
ward modes of forms. 
1. Not to lay more stress on these than they deserve. It is the mark 


of a little mind to be very strenuous and zealous about such little 
things. 2. Consider what the people have been accustomed, and be 
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not zealous for any alteration otherwise than as it promotes real 
religion. 3. When the people are strenuous for their accustomed 
modes, a minister should not contend with them, but endeavor to do 
all the good he can among them, in the use of the modes and forms 
the church loves so well. 4. There may be more of the life of re- 
ligion in a church where the modes are not so regular as he could 
wish, than in another, where all is according to square andrule. By 
the success of the pure doctrines of the gospel, wherever they are 
preached, it is evident the Spirit of God does not lay that stress on 
modes and forms which many good men do. 


Query. How should a minister act in a place where a con- 
gregation is raised, and where the mode and form of church 
government, in a great measure, depend on himself ? 

5. As to parties in the church. 


1. If possible take no side. 2. Do every thing to destroy party spirit 
and to root them up, if itcan be done. 3. There are many things in 
such a business to be done by others ostensibly, rather than by the 
minister himself. Let him act in private rather than in public, but 
with perfect integrity and for upright ends. 4. As there will be 
found in such cases, good people who have their peculiar sentiments 
of which they are immoderately fond, and some not so wise as could be 
wished, if they hold the grand fundamental truths, and appear sin- 
cerely pious, a minister would, in general, do best to let them entirely 
alone as to these, and not contend with them but go straight forward 
in his work. 


6. As to the character he forms of individuals. 


1. It will not be wise implicitly to credit all that good people say of one 
another, nor take the character of one person from what another says 
of him. Particularities, prejudices, nay jealousy, will have their influ- 
ence even in good minds often imperceptibly. 2. A wise minister 
will judge for himself by what he sees and hears. 3. He should not 
be hasty in judging. Some appear best at first, others improve in 
acquaintance. Others more deliberate but steady in their friendship 
and in love to the best cause. 


7. In respect to ministers. 


1. To the former minister. 2. To neighboring ministers. 3. To minis- 
ters of great reputation. 


VII. General remarks. 

1. Some naturally he under great disadvantages as to pru- 
dence from understanding, passions, temper, and bodily frame. 
Nervous. 2. Others have naturally many advantages for 
prudence from intellect, sagacity, and calmness of reflection. 
3. Natural defects, except when they arise from a defect of 


understanding, may be corrected and removed by divine culture, 
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watchfulness, and prayer. 4. Where people have the greatest 
natural advantages they may be lost by indulgencies in sin and 


evil habits. 
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LECTURE XXXII. 


MAGNANIMITY. 


I. Wherein it consists. 
1. In having the mind engaged about great things. What 
are great things. 


1. God’s glory. 2. Christ's honor. 3. The salvation of the souls of 
men. 4. The advancement of the kingdom of Christ in the world. 
5. Plans of benevolence for rendering better the condition of mankind. 
6. Personal devotedness to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


2. In having the heart embracing them. 3. In being occu- 
pied wholly about them. 4. In constantly pursuing and seek- 
ing to attain these things. 5. In counting all little things un- 
worthy of attention and pursuit. 6. Ina habitual aim to banish 
all little things from the soul. 

II. The importance of magnanimity. 

1. In respect to the evils it prevents. 


1. It keeps the soul from much sin. 2. It preserves it from contracting 
littleness. 3. It keeps ministers from envying the rich and great of 
this world. 4. It will help him to bear the many slights, rude and 
disagreeable things that he meets with in the cause of his ministry. 
5. It prevents him from engaging in little brawls and parties. 6. It 
will preserve him from entering deeply into the petty controversies in 
the religious world. 


2. In respect to the benefits it tends to secure. 


1. It will produce much peace and satisfaction by preserving from these 
evils. 2. The thoughts and engagements of the mind are far more 
pleasing than in the little things which occupy others. 3. It leads to 
a better improvement of time by directing the attention to the noblest 
objects. 4. It greatly enlarges the soul and makes a minister an abler 
and wiser man than if little things were the objects of his study. 5. It 
tends to make him a better and holier man. 6. It gives him a greater 
capacity for glorifying God and advancing his cause in the world. 
7. It makes hima more useful anda more respectable man. 8. It 
tends greatly to the happiness, peace and union of the world. Little 
things are objects of contention, more than great zeal for little things 
create contentions, zeal for great things tends to promote peace. 


III. Means of obtaining magnanimity. 

1. Make it a constant aim to attain it on christian principles. 
2. Keep it habitually before the mind. 3. Let all your studies 
be directed with a view to this object. 4. Let your active pur- 


suits and influence have this aim, not to build up a party but to 
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promote grand objects. 5. Set the highest patterns before your ~ 
eyes. 


1. Prophets. 2. Apostles. 3. Eminent ministers. Howe. McLaurin. 
4, Above all, Jesus Christ. 


6. Constantly watch against little things and drive them away. 
7. Guard against the influence of people who mind little things, 
such as stiff Episcopalians, stiff Presbyterians, stiff Independants, 
stiff Baptists, stiff Methodists. 8. Seek to have the heart full of 


holy thoughts, affections, and dispositions. 9. Seek to lead and 
display a holy, humble life. 10. Make magnanimity the great 
object of constant prayer. 11. Often examine what progress is” 
made by you, and let it be followed by suitable exercises of 


humiliation and gratitude: 
IV. Remarks. 


1. A young minister who makes this his aim from the begin- 
ning of his course will become a far greater, in the christian 
sense of the word, and abler, and more useful man than could 
have been at first supposed. 2. Many a fine mind is spoiled as 
to its tone and temper by minding little things. 3. A great 


many evils arise from want of magnanimity in a minister. 


4, The man who possesses it shuns a multitude of evils which 
others feel. Quarrels are oftener about little things. He who 
does not mind them is not involved. 5. In order to attain and 
persevere In magnanimity, a minister must be very studious and 
active. 6. The proper blending of these two is the most favo- 
rable to magnanimity of soul and character. 7. The spirit of 
the world will greatly impair magnanimity, and the indulgence 
of every selfish disposition will have the same effect. 8. Mag- 
nanimity cannot be maintained without constant watchfulness — 
over the heart, and without much exercise of grace, and much 
in fervent prayer. §. The reaaing of the lives of magnani- 


mous ministers, &c., is highly useful and gives a spring to the 
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soul. 10. There,are divines who display this magnanimity in 
their theological writings and hold it forth in their representa- 
tions of religion, by the frequent perusal of such authors the 
mind imbibes magnanimity. Howe is eminently of this num- 


ber. McLaurin. 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 


DIVERSITY OF GIFTS IN MINISTERS. 


I. There is a great diversity of gifts in the manisters of the 


Gospel. 
1. In preaching. 


1. Some excel in clear distinct method. 2. Some in great perspicuity in 
conveying ideas 3. Some have a peculiar depth and profoundness 
of judgment. Owen Howe. McLaurin. Jonathan Edwards. 
4. Some excel in a clear and happy illustration of several parts of a 
discourse. 5. Some in compressing into a small compass a great 
quantity of important matter. Lawson. 6. Someina strong nervous 
and forcible conveyance of truth to the soul. John Howe. N. Tay- 
lor. 7. Some in a lively animated manner. Doolittle. 8. Some in 
a sweet, gentle, insinuating manner. Flavel. 9. Some in rendering 
particular parts of the discourse exceedingly striking, and introducing 
new thoughts. Watson. 10. Some in a close application of truth to 
the conscience and heart. Baxter, Owen, Doolittle. 11. Some excel 
in treating one kind of subjects, some in another. Some in treating 
doctrinal subjects. Bates. Charnock. Some in the christian expe- 
rience. Dr. Owen. Some in the precepts of Christianity. Dr. 
Evans. Some on awful subjects. Baxter. Davis. Allen. Doo- 
little. Some on promises and invitations. Flavel. Walker. 
12. Some excel in brilliancy of imagination and richness of coloring. 
Du Bosque. 13. Some in beauty of language. Some in simple 
beauty. Some in what is more ornamented. 


2, In prayer. 


1. Some have great fertility of invention. 2. Some unite fullnessand con- 
cisenessin prayer. 3. Some have peculiar propriety as to matter and 
peculiar suitableness to occasions. 4. Some have a wonderful variety 
in prayer. 5. Some excel in fervor and affection and drawing every 
heart after them. 6. Some havea peculiar unction. 7. Some have 
great skill in happily expressing of cases which occur, or which are 
recommended to them. 8. Some excel ina happy use of the language 
of Scripture. 


3. In baptism. 4. In the Lord’s Supper. 5. In the private 


duties of ministerial office. 


1. Some have a peculiar talent for edifying conversation in the parlor. 
2. Some have the talent of speaking aptly to every person they fall 
in company with on the road, &c. 3. Others have a singular talent 
in conversing with the afflicted. Some in comforting those that are 
cast down, and some in awakening the secure. 4. Some have a pecu- 
liar giftin addressing children and conveying instruction to them. 
5. Some have remarkable talents for doing good to young people by 
conversation. 6. Some have singular skill in standing up for the 
cause of God against gain sayers and putting them toshame. 7. Some 
are eminently blessed with the talent of conveying advice or reproof 
with wisdom and gentleness. 8. Some have a soft, gentle, winning, 
engaging way in their deportment towards their people which has 
wonderful effects in conciliating esteem and love, and giving effect to 
their labor. 
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Il, Remarks. 

1. Few if any who possess all these gifts. 2. Some unite 
several of them in a considerable degree. 3. Some excel par- 
ticularly on one or two. 4. Some are apt to undervalue what 
they do not possess, and to overvalue what they do. 5 Some 
undervalue their own talents, and overvalue those of others. 
6. By this means some instead of seeking to improve their own, 
are grasping after those of others which elude their grasp and 
cannot be attained. 7, Some have been very useful with each 
of their different gifts. 8. Persons who have the lowest mea- 
sure of gifts are found to excel with the greatest and most emi- 
nent men in some one talent or quality. 9. The most useful - 
things, both in the pulpit and private parts of the ministerial 
office, are within the reach of persons of moderate talents. 
10. It is one of the most characteristic marks of a great mind to 
chose such important objects as these, and pursue them assidu- 
ously and steadily through the whole of life, 11. The diver 
sity of gifts bestowed on ministers by the Lord Jesus Christ, for 
the edificaticn of his church, displays his adorabie fullness, wis- 


dom and grace. y 
III. Lessons of instruction arising out of this subject. 


1. Make it your business to observe this diversity of gifts in 
ministers, and view them with the most attentiv2 eye. 2. En- 
deavor to know the peculiar gifts which God has bestowed on 
you. 3. Cultivate these gifts with peculiar atteation. 4. En- 
deavor to have such a measure of all gifts, that you may give 
no disgust, by an inexcusable want of them. 5. Imitate that 
mode of preaching which is suited to your talent and 
gifts. 6. Beware of attempting the higher parts of eloquence 
in preaching, where there is not a genius for them. 7. Hu- 
mility, zeal, affection, and prudence, will go far towards the 
attainment of those gifts, which are more necessary, towards the 


edifying performance of the private parts of the ministeria! 
50 
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office. 8. A minister of inferior talents, who seeks to improve 
them by study, and exercise, and prayer, will far outstrip a 
person of much superior gifts, who allows them to languish, for 
want of applying his mind to the work with vigor 9. Be 
constantly seeking the improvement of your gifts, from year to 
year, even till old age, and remember you will never arrive at 
a period of life when you may cease from this employment. 
10. Perhaps there is not a man that knows the extent of his 
gifts, and to what a height they might have been carried, by 
diligent application and suitable methods of improvement, and 
to what eminence he might properly have oattained. Sloth 


and wrong direction of application are the ruin of many. 
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' LECTURE XXXV. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 


These difficulties flow from various sources. 

I. From the work of the ministry ttself. 

1. From its design and end which are very high and arduous. 
Honoring God in the salvation of immortal souls. 2. From the 
parts of the office. 


1. Preaching is very difficult in every respect. 2. Prayer is difficult. 
3. To converse with people in private in a manner suitable to their 
different situations is difficult. 4. Reproof is difficult. 5. The exercise 
of discipline is difficult. 


3. From the fearful consequences of miscarrying, of which 
there is eminent danger. 

IT. From the opposition of enemies. 

1. From Satan, whose constant endeavor it is to counteract 
everything which has a tendency to promote the honor of Christ, 
and the happiness of man. This opposition is in many ways. 
2. From the determined enemies of the Gospel. Persecutors. 
3. From wicked men, when they are reproved for their sins. 

III. From the professors of religion. | 

1. Some of them are unreasonable. 2. Some are heady. 
3. Some are high minded. 4. Some are captious. 5. Some 
have a system of their own and would have every one to think 
as they do, and speak as they do. 6. Some are tattlers, and 
without design do great mischief with their tongues. 

IV. From friends. 

1. Some are indiscreet or imprudent. 2. Some commend in 
a minister what they should blame. 3. Some urge on a min- 
ister to measures which are pernicious, and from which they 
should dissuade. 4. Some act imprudently, and endeavor to 
draw over a minister to be of their side, and defend them. 
5. Some wish to be at the head of a party, and endeavor to 


enlist the minister into their faction, in order to gain the victory. 
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6. Some wish to wreak their vengeance on others of the church 


or congregation, and by it to make the minister the instrument. 


From all these, it is extremely difficult for a minister to keep 
himself entirely free, as the influence of friends is powerful, 


and operates insensibly. 


V. From enemies, personal. 

1. It is almost impossible for a man in a public station as a 
minister, in the course of his office to prevent giving bitter 
offence to some. Sometimes from fidelity in his office. Some- 
times from those moments of haste and imprudence to which 
all are liable. 2. Persons thus offended become bitter enemies, 
and endeavor to do a minister all the harm they possibly can. 
3. It is difficult to guard against the effects of their enmity and 
their constant attempts to injure him. 4. Though a minister 
may be preserved from receiving material injury, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to have that spirit not only of forgiveness, but of 


love, which he should ever cherish towards them. 


VI. From self. 

1. There are very many good qualities requisite to form a 
minister of Christ, and it is extremely difficult to acquire and 
possess them. 2. A considerable portion of each quality is re- 
quired beyond what is necessary in private christians. 3. The 
want of one material good quality, frequently mars the useful- 
ness of all the rest. 4. Itis extremely difficult to have wisdom 
to know how to act in many cases. 5. It is extremely difficult 
to have the feelings, affections, and zeal which are necessary at 
all times. 6. Much self-denial is always requisite, and the ex- 
ercise of it very difficult. 7. In circumstances, which some- 
times occur, it is extremely difficult to. know what is best te be 
done. 8. Sometimesa minister is placed in such a delicate situ- 
ation, that he can neither move nor sit still without giving 


offence. 9. It is a minister’s duty not to let his good be evil 
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spoken of; it is often a matter of the utmost difficulty, a diffi- 
culty more than human, to accomplish this, 10. When a min- 
ister has been a little while in a place, he has but an imper- 
fect knowledge of his congregation. When he has been long 
with them, they are sometimes apt to grow tired of each other, 
and the affectionate discharge of ministerial duties becomes diffi- 
cult. 

VII. General remarks concerning the difficulties of the minis- 
terial office. 

¥. These difficulties are always exhibited in Scripture. 
2. They terrrified the ancient prophets. 3. They filled with awe 
the hearts of the Apostles. 4. They have been the heritage of 
faithful ministers of every succeeding age. 5. None can reo- 
sonably expect to be free from them, and therefore each should 
count the cost. 6. Some meet with an extraordinary measure 
of them, and no one can tell but this may be his lot. 

N. B. It is a dangerous thing for a person entering on the 


ministry not to lay his account with difficulties. 
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LECTURE XXXVI. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


[. The encouragements which a minister has to animate him in 
las work. These arise from a great variety of sources, some of 
which shall be enumerated. There is encouragement : 

1. From the work in which he is engaged. 


1. Its nature. It glorifies God; honors the Lord Jesus Christ, and leads 
sinners to salvation. 2. Its end and design. 3. Its effects. 


2. From himself. 


1. Asa minister of Christ. Rom. 1: 16. 2. As engaged in his service. 
3. As having the promise of his presence. Matt. 28: 20. 4. As 
being assured that strength shall be equal to his day. Phil. 4: 13. 


3. From other men. 


1. Good people who are near, will be ready to assist him. 2. All good 
ministers are wishing him success. 3. All true believers are pray- 
ing daily for him. 4. The church in heaven is cordially desi- 
rous that the work of the Lord may prosper in his hand. 5. He has 
the benefit of the lives and labors and writings of all the ministers 
who have gone before him in the same work. 6. He has a cloud of 
witnesses encompassing him, who have been engaged in the same 
services, and have been faithful unto death, and eminently successful 
in the ministry of the Gospel. 


4. From angels. Heb. 1: 14. 5. From God. A. The 
Father. 


1. There are many precious promises to his servants of his presence and 
help. 2. All the dispensations of Providence, are ordered by him 
with a view to promote the prosperity of his church. 


B. From Jesus Christ. There is the promise: 


1. Of his presence with the ministers. 2. Of histeaching. 3. Of his 
counsel and direction. Isa. 11: 2,61: 1. 4. Of strength. Phil. 
4: 13. 5. Of faith and practice. Luke, 23: 32. 6. Of success. 
Isa, 55: 11. 


C. From the Holy Spirit. 


i. Of light and wisdom. Isa. 11. 2. Of sanctification. John 17: 17. 
3. Of refreshment and consolation. John, 16. Luke, 22: 28-30. 
4. Of support under affliction and sufferings. Matt.10: 19. II Tim. 
45 16,17! 


6. From the view of a future state. 


1. Divine aid and protection are promised while the Master has any ser 
vice for him to perform. 2. His presence and support are promised 
at the hour of death. 3. A most cordial welcome into the heavenly 
world.. Matt. 25: 22. 4. A crown of glory which fadeth not away. 
I Pet. 5: 1,3. 5. Superior honor in proportion to fidelity. Dan. 
12: 3. 6. Pleasure through eternity, from a consciousness of having 
been enabled to glorify God in the salvation of many precious souls. 
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IT. To whom these encouragements are applicable, and to whom 
they belong. 

1. To every true minister of Christ. 2. While he is acting 
with fidelity. 3. When amidst numberless discouragements he 
is going on in the path of duty. 4. While he ‘is depending 
upon God for help, and aiming to promote the true end of the 
ministry. 5, Nothing but unfaithfulness can lessen the force 
of these encouragements. 

III. To what seasons these encouragements are peculiarly ap- 
plicable. | 
1. During the whole course of the christian ministry, they 
are applicable to the faithfnl servants of Christ. 2. They are 
peculiarly applicable in seasons of trials, difficulty and distress. 
Three men in the fiery furnace. Daniel in the lion’s den. 
Jeremiah in the dungeon. 


1. Amidst opposition from the wicked. 2. From erring professors. 
3. From different sects. 4. Amidst the frowns of the world. John, 
15: 19.. 5. Amidst felt and lamented deadness and distractions. 
6. When he has labored long, with little or no apparent success. 
7. Amidst threatening difficulties, both temporal and spiritual, from 
his congregation. 8. When he is obliged to leave his congregation, 
and remove to another. 9. In oldage, when his talents fade or decay. 
10. When through infirmities his labors are not so acceptable as they 
formerly were. 
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LECTURE XXXVI. 


PERSEVERANCE IN THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 


I. What is meant by perseverance ? 


1. In the office itself. 2. In the duties of the office. In the 
spirit of the office. 4. In devoting the strength of the body 
and talents of the mind to the office. 


Il, The difficulties and impediments of perseverance. 


1. From the natural instability ofthe humanmind. 2. From 
the object becoming familiar to the soul in danger of losing its 
weight. 3. From little success attending his efforts. 4. From 
opposition of enemies of religion. 5. From ill treatment of 
friends of religion and uneasiness from them. 6. From cir- 
cumstances as to situation in the world. 

1. Sometimes adverse. 2. Sometimes, or more frequently, prosperous. 

III. Motwes to perseverance. 

1. The divine command, “ Be thou faithful unto death.”’ 
2. The highest examples. Prophets. Christ. Apostles. 
3. Opposition is to be expected, but is tobe overcome. 4. The 
design of the ministry can be accomplished in no other way 
but by perseverance. 5. Great dishonor is brought on the cause 
of Christ, by ministers not persevering in the work. 6. There is 
great danger to the minister who quits the service of Christ. 
7. Promises of assistance at all times. 8: The glorious rewards 
to those that persevere in their course to the end. I Pet.5: 3. 
Rey.)2 2.10: 

IV. Means of perseverance. ; 

1. Much of the power of religion in the heart. 2. An en- 
deavor to find pleasure in the duties of the office. 3. A sense 
of the excellence and importance of the ministry. 4. Habits of 
business and activity. 5. Diligent application to study, and 


delight in it, 6, An extensive knowledge of the world and of 
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mankind, of the difficulties and hindrances which are to be 
expected from them. 7. A constant abiding sense of the 
value of the souls of men and of the importance of their sal- 
vation. 8. A constant dependance on the Spirit of grace and 
application to him tor help. 9. A habitual view of an eter- 
nal state. 10. The heart much in heaven looking for the 
glorious recompense of reward. 

V. Remarks. 

1. The Apostles and first ministers, though greatly perse- 
cuted, continued in their office to the end. 2. The good Pu- 
ritans and Nonconformist ministers of the 17th century perse- 
vered amidst the greatest discouragements and bitter perse- 
cutions. 3. Frequently persons in easy and prosperous out- 
ward circumstances, have quitted the work. 4. From this 
representation, all seems to depend on the state of the heart, 
all which is a powerful lesson to us. 5. A view of the life of 
those who have quitted the ministry after a time will not re- 
commend the step to others. 6. Those who do quit the ministry 
have no reason to expect the blessing of Christ. 7. When 
God gives men abilities to persevere in the work, and they 
quit the first of all employments for usefulness and true honor, 
and descend to another, which has respect merely to a present 
world, this step will not bear consideration. There is some- 
thing wrong within. 8. Resistance should be made to the 
first symptoms of coldness and indifference. 9. Men too seldom 
consider the force of example on others, whether good or bad. 
Ministers should do it. 10. There are few nobler sights on 
earth than a faithful minister dying in his Master’s service. 
11. There are valid reasons for a persons quitting the office 
of the ministry. Health, &c. 12. Instead of enquiring what 
they are, it will be well if we neither know nor feel them, 
but be enabled to persevere with increasing zeal to the end 
of life. 
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LECTURE XXXVIII. 


OF THE REMOVAL OF A MINISTER. 


I. It ts lawful for a minister to remove from one church to 
another. 

1. From the nature of the office. 2. From the different situ- 
ations and circumstances of churches. Some smaller, some 
larger, some more easy, some more difficult. 3. From the 
spirit of Christ’s injunction to his ministers. Matt. 28: 18. 
4. From the example of the most eminent ministers in all ages. 

Query. On what do they found their sentiments who think 
that a minister ought not to remove from the church to which 
he has once attached himself, and what weight is in their argu- 
ment? People go away, and why not ministers ? 

II. Just causes of removal. 

1. The highest probabilty of doing more good. 


1. From having a more extensive field of usefulness. 2. From greater 
suitableness of dispositions and taste as to particular sentiments, 
‘mode of preaching, &c. 3. A new scene of labor merits some con- 
sideration. Most ministers usefulness is in the first years in a place. 
4. When there is a greater prospect of more extensive good in pro- 
moting the general interest of Christianity in the world. 5. When 
a ministers talents have been improved and his experience matured 
for the most arduous situations. 


2. For avoiding evil. He may remove: 


1. Froma scene of dissatisfaction. 2. From ascene of strife and conten- 
tion, when he cannot appease them. 3. From a scene of neglect and 
inattention to his labors. 4. From a place where he has labored 
much, and long, and earnestly, but apparently almost in vain. 
5. Where he has reason to think that another, in such a situation, 
would be equally or more useful. 6. If he cannot find support for 
his family, especially where the congregation is well able to give it. 


III. Faults with respect to a removal from one place to another. 
1. Some are forward to remove: 


1. From fickleness of temper. 2. From ignorance of mankind. 3. From 
imprudence and taking offence and going away. 4. From not seeing 
more good when all things considered there was no reason to expect 
more. 5. From a worldly spirit. 


2, Some are too backward to remove. 


- 1, From singular ideas concerning the relation of pastor and people. As 
the marriage contract. 2. From a spirit of fear, dreading how it may 
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be in another place. 3. From diffidence of their own abilities fora 
larger sphere. 4. From the force and influence of habits and back- 
wardness to change them. 5. From strong attachment to the mem- 
bers of his church considered as friends. 6. From these causes emi- 
nent gifts and graces are hid in a napkin and the Church of Christ 
sustains an injury, 

IV. The manner of a ministers removal is a very important 

thing. 
1. It is much to be lamented when a minister removes from 


his congregation. 


1. With cold indifference. 2. With tokens of dislike. 3. In wrath and 
passion. 4. In anger and strife, publicly exposing all the disagreea- 
ble and evil things which prudence before restrained from mention- 


ing. 
2. Very many and great evils arise from such a conduct. 


1. It is highly dishonorable to the cause of religion. 2. It is exceed- 
ingly disgraceful. to the character of the minister. 3. It greatly 
injures the congregation. 4. It tends much to harden the wicked and 
the enemies of religion in their iniquities. 


3. When a minister removes, it is exceedingly desirable that 
it should be done. 


1. In a way that discovers the high respect which is due to a society of 
christians. 2. With perfect concord, if possible. 3. Burying all 
disagreeables. 4. With tokens of esteem and affection. 5. Doing 
every thing which he can to testify a regard for the welfare of the 
church. 6. Keeping up proper intercourse of friendship with them 
ever afterwards, 


V. General remarks. 

1. It is better to be too backward than to be too forward to 
remove. 2. Remember there are disagreeable people and disa- 
greeable things in every place. 3. There is a great difference 
between visiting a congregation and living withit. 4. A cause 
of uneasiness may be but temporary, and subside, and peace 
return again. 5. Be not in haste to remove, but wait till the 
great head of the church opens adoor. 6. Sometimes a congre- 
gation may have been so long accustomed to a ministers preach- 
ing, that it is not so useful to them as it would be in another 
place. They see little value in it from longuse. 7. Many 
removals in the course of life, are not for a ministers honor. 
8. Exercise due deliberation on the subject, and let removal be 
the consequence of much consideration and prayer, and the 


counsel of the wisest and most pious friends. 


¢v 
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LECTURE XXXIX. 


ON LAYING ASIDE THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE. 


First. It is a temporary service. 

1. Men are not suffered to continue by reason of death 
2. Christ’s love to his servants has prepared the reward as well 
as assigned the labor. 3. They are to labor in the harvest and 
vineyard of Christ, and when the harvest isreaped and the vin- 
tage gathered in they are to retire unto eternal glory. John, 
12: 26. 4. When uncertainty of human life as well as the 
various infirmities to which mankind are subject, render the 
duration of the ministry more precarious. 

Second. The ways in which ministers quit the service. 

I. There are ignominious ways of quitting service. 

1. What they are. 


1. When from want of love to it they lay it aside in order to engage in 
another occupation. 2. When itis laid aside from a love of ease, 
that they may enjoy the abundance which God in his providence has 
given them. 3. When from a spirit of pride they think the office be- 
neath them, or to comply with the wishes of proud friends. 4. It is 
peculiarly ignominious when during the course of their ministry they 
arrive at the possession of a fortune, and immediately lay the ministry 
of the word aside. 


2. To expose their ignominy, it is only necessary to say, 


1. That such a conduct discovers bad principles. 2. It betrays an inor- 
dinate attachment to the world. 3, It discovers a lack of love to 
perishing souls. 4. It presents to us a man wrapping up his talent 
in a napkin, and withholding the fruit of all his previous studies and 
labors. 5. It makes the generality of mankind question whether he 
ever had the spirit of religion or of the ministry in him. 


IT. There are ways of quitting the ministry which are exceed- 
ingly disagreeable and distressing to the minister. 
1, What they are. 


1. When in the office a minister cannot support his family. 2. When 
infirmities and disease will not permit him to continue his labor, but 
oblige him to retire in silence. 


2. When such things occur they are exceedingly distressing. 


1. They occasion bitter regret. 2. They are very humbling as they ren- 
der a person comparatively useless in the world. 3. Much exercise 
of grace is required in order to enable a zealous minister to bear the 
trial with patience. 
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Ill. There are honorable ways of quitting the ministry. 
1, What they are. 


1, When a minister is disabled by old age, and can no longer labor through 
the infirmities of years. 2. When there is a short interval between 
his labors and his death. 3. When he dies in his work, preaching, 
praying, or dispensing the Lord’s Supper. 


2. All these will appear honorable if it be considered. 


1. That he is like a veteran soldier after his warfare. 2. It is closing 
life ina manner becoming a servant of Christ. 3. There isa quick 
transition from the service of Christ to glory. 


IV. There are glorious ways of laying down the ministry. 


1. Enumerate them. 


1. When a minister is banished from his flock and from the scenes of his 
labor. John to Patmos. 2. When he is cast into prison for his 
fidelity to his master. Joseph Allen. 3. When he suffers death for 
the testimony of Jesus Christ. 


2. Such ways of laying down the ministry are glorious. 


1. They display the excellency of Christ and his service. 2. It mani- 
fests their sincerity and love to Christ. 3. It is highly advantageous 
to the cause of religion. 4. God’s most eminent servants have closed 
their ministry in these ways. Christ and the Apostles. 5. Crowns 
of superior brightness are prepared for them in heaven. 6. It is 
an unspeakable honor to be enabled to set such an example before 
others. 


V. Reflections. 

1. How melancholy a thing will it be if I should quit the 
ministry in this ignominious way. Better never to have been 
born. 2. How prudent should I be that I may not be compel- 
led toquit it through necessity. 3. How diligent should I be in 
improving time lest I should be obliged to lay it aside by reason 
of infirmities. 4. How anxious should I be to labor so that I 
may quit itin an honorable manner. 5. How ambitious, or 
rather how humbly desirous should I be, that if God call me to 
it, I may be enabled to lay it aside in a way that is glorious. 
6. All the means of God’s appointment should be used for the 


attainment of these valuable purposes. 


1. That you should not quit the ministry with ignominy keep up the 
life of religion in the soul. 2. That you should not be compelled to 
give it up of necessity, take heed of involving yourself in difficulties, 
especially in matrimonial matters. 3. That you may not be disabled 
by infirmity, attend to health. 4. That your end may be honorable, 
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let there be a life of holiness and zeal. 5. As you know not what 
you may be called to suffer for Christ, let your heart be crucified to 
the world, and love to Jesus Christ always burning strong in the heart. 
6. Set constantly hefore your eyes the examples of prophets and Apos- 
tles, martyrs, and all faithful ministers of Christ, who have gone be- 
fore. 7. Have your heart fixed on another world, and a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away. 8. Live in the daily view of laying 
down the ministry. 


** Who is sufficient for these things ?” 
*T can do all things through Christ Jesus strengthening me.” 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Owenon the Nature of Church Government, 114-116. Dilingii’s Inst. Pastor. 


THE END. 
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D 
Danbuz Intr. Rev. 
Davies’ Ser. 
Delany’s Life of David, on Preaching. 
Denby. 
Derham Astron. Theol. 
Dick on Inspiration. 
Dickinson’s Letters. 
Ditton on the Resurrection. 
Diodati. 
Doddridge’s Lectures. 
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Formula Sacra. 
Fuller’s Gospel of Christ. 


G 


Gataker. De stylo N. T. 

Gensirius Diss. 

Gibbons on Rhet. 

Glass. Lord’s Supper. 
King of Martyrs. 

Glassius Phil. Sac. 

Gill, Dr. B. D. 

Gilbert’s Ser. and on Preaching. 

Gillies Hist. Col. 

Goodwin’s Works. 

Gouge on the Heb. 

Gray’s life of Christ. 

Griesbach. 

Grotius, De Verit. Satisfaction. 

Groves’ Ser. 


Lord’s Day. 


H 


Hall on the Invisible World. 
Hall’s Contemplations. 


Family Wor- | Hammond on the Psalms. 


ship, Ten Ser. on Inspiration. Tract | Harris on the Messiah. 
on the Evil and Danger of neglect- | Harris’ Hermes. 


ing Men’s Souls. 

Doederlin. 

Doolittle’s Works. 

Dubius DeEvang. 

Durham on the Rev. Ten Com. Song 
of Solomon. 


Dyke. 

Dylingius Pred. Pastor. 
Ex 

Earle. 


Edward’s Jonathan Works. 

Edward’s John Theol. Ref. Dispen. 
Scriptures. 

Edwards, Peter. 

Elliot on Rom. 8. 

Eincy. Brit. 

Erskine, Dr. Church Hist. Diss. 

Erskine, Eben Ezer’s Works. 

Evans Answer to Cumings. 

Evans Christian Temper. 

Eusebius. ; 


Falton on the Classics. 

Fawcet on the Trinity. 

Fenelon on Eloquence. 

Flavel’s Works. 

Fleming’s Christology. 

Fraser on Sanctification. 

Francke on Preaching. 

Frey’s Joseph and Benjamin, 
Scripture Types; and Essays 
on Baptism. 


| Hartly on Man. 


Hawies’ Church Hist. 
Hay on the Atonement. 
Heidegger. 
Hemmensway’s Ser. 
Henry on Baptism, and Lord’s Supper. 
Hill’s Ser. 

History of Popery. 
Hobowanz, on Eloc. and Rhet 
Hopkins’ Bishop, Works. 
Hopkins’ B. D. 

Horae Sol. 

Hornbecks Miss. Sac. 
Horne’s Intr. 

Horne’s Intr. 

Horton, Rom. 8. 

Huetius Demon. 

Hugh’s Ser. on Zeal. 
Huleius. 

Hunter’s life of Christ. 
Hurion on Christ crucified. 
Hutchinson on Job. 


J 
Jabulonski. 
Jackson’s Works. 
Jacomb’s Rom. 8. 
Jamieson’s Vind. 
Jay’s Morn. and Evening Ex. 
Jenkin on Jude, and Christian Rel. 
Jennings Jewish Antig., and 
preaching Christ. 


> 
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Johnson’s Revel. 

Johnson’s life, and Introduction to As- 
tronomy. 

Josephus’ Hist. 

Jortin, on Christian Rel. Dissert. 

Jurieus’ Hist. 


K 

Kaimes’ Essay on Crit. 
Keach’s Metaphors and Parables. 
Kennicott’s Ser. Sabbath, Oblation of 

Cain and Abel. 
Kemp’s on Family Rel. 
King, Creed, Primitive Church. 
Knights’ Ser. 


Lacond’s Translation. 

Lally’s Principles. 

Lambert’s Ser. 

Lampe’s Inspiration of John’s Gospe! 
Prolegomena. 

Lampe’s Appar. 

Langiu’s Hist. O. T. Eecless. Orat. 
Sac. 

Lardner’s Ch. Hist. 

Lawman. 

Lawson. 

Le Clere’s Crit. Exp. and Diss. Bible. 

Lectures preached at Cheapside. 

Lefant’s Pref. on Luke’s Gospel. 

Leibnitz. 

Leigh’s Crit. Sac. 

Leighton’s Works, 

Leland’s Authority, N. T. 

Leusden’s Phil. Heb. Lex. 

Leydecher. 

Limborch’s Works. 

Lightfoot’s Works. 

Lime Street Ser. 

Locke on the Understanding. Paul’s 
Epistles. 

Longinus on the Sublime. 

Longius’ Hist Eccl. 

Lowth’s Poetry. 


M 
Maestricht. 
Magee, on the Atonement. 
Maimonides. 
Maltby. 
Mankin’s Diss. 
Manton’s Works. 
Markus. 
Maron on Eloc. 
Mason’s John, Treasury, 8S. and Pastor. 
Mason’s Wm. Treasury. 
Maurice against Gill. 
Maurice’s Reflections. 
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Maury. 

Maximus. 

Mc Laurin. 

Mc Knight. 

Mead’s Works. 

Mill. 

Millar’s Works. 
Miller’s Propag. Christianity. 
Momma. 

Molt’s Geog. Intr 
Morning exercises. 
Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. 


N 
Nane, Dr. on John’s Gospel. 
Newcomb’s Character of Christ. 
Newton, Bishop. 
Newton’s Isaac. 
Norman . 


Prophecies. 


O 
Orton’s Ser. on the Sabbath. 
Outram on Sacrifices. 
Owen’s, Dr. Works. 


Ee 

Palmer. Sabbath. 
Parkhurst’s Greek and Heb. Tex. 
Parus Int. ad. Gen. 
Patrick. 
Pearson on the Creed. 
Pemble. 
Perkins Works. 
Pictet Int. N.T. Jewish Ant, 

Hist. 
Plumptre. 
Pocock on Joel. Hosea. 
Polhill’s Precious faith. Union. 
Popery, History of 
Price. 
Prideaux. 
Pritius Int. 


Cnureh 


Q. 


Quintilian. 


R. 
Raderyston. 
Rapin’s Crit. 
Rousseau’s Works. 
Ricalton on Mortification. 
Reland. 
Revelation examined with Candor. 
Reynolds, Bishop, Works. 
Ridgley, B. D. 
Roberts Key. 
Robertsons Clavis Pent. 
Robinson’s Vil. Ser. Claude. 
Rollins B. L. 
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Roques P. 
Rumpeus. 

S. 
Sandys Travels. 
Saurin’s Ser. and Diss. 
Scott’s Th. Works. 
Scott's Works. 
Scougal’s. Life of Christ. Ser. 
Shaw on Judaism. 
Sherlock’s Works. 
Shepherd’s Ser. 
Shower’s Sac. Dis. Reflections. 
Shuckford’s Connection. 
Sidney on Government. 
Simon, Richard Crit. Hist. 
Simpson’s Plea. 
Smalley’s Ser. 
Smith’s Stanhope, Essay. 
Smith on Prophecy. 
Spanheim Int. 
Spectator. 
Stapflerus. 
Stanhope’s Family Religion. 


Stillinfleet’s sufferings of Christ. 


Suiceri, Theology. 


Tt 
Tarnovius. 
Taylor, Richard. 
Taylor, N. 
Tertullian’s Apol. 
Tillotson’s Works. — 
Tompkins. 
Tournefort. 
Towgood. 
Trapp’s Preface. 
Truman on Propitiation. 


Van Till. 
Vines. 
Vitringa’s Works. 


W 


Walford’s Lectures. 


Walker’s Ser. 

Waterland. a* 

Watts Works. . 

‘Watson’s B. D. and Beatitudes. 
West on the Resurrection, of Christ. 
Whitby. i 
Witherspoon’s Works.. wi 
Williams, Bishop, Ser. ‘3 
Williams, Dr. on Preaching 
Williams on Lord’s Day. ” 
Wilkins on Preaching. 

Wishart. 

Witsius’ Works. 

Wright oa Regeneration and Sabbath. 
Wolfius. 

Wollaston. 

Wyltenbach. 


Additional Books not referred. to. 


Dick’s, John, Theology. 
Dowling’s Hist. Romanism. 
D’Aubigne’s Hist. Reformation. 
Hill’s, George, Lectures on Divinity. 
Jones’ Lectures, Eccl. Hist. 
| Kitto’s Cyclop. of Biblical Literature. 
Neanders Church Hist. and Training of 
the Church. 
Sturtevant’s Manuel. 
Se ia Hist. Church of Scot- 
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